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Turkeymen Growing 
More Heavy Birds; 
Total Hatch Up 5% 


WASHINGTON—More of the big 
breeds of turkeys are being raised for 
next fall's market which, as yet, 
hasn't been clearly predicted, accord- 
ing to a trend indicated by U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

April’s hatch of heavy breed tur- 
key poults was no bigger than that 
of the same month last year, but 
this year’s January-April hatch was 
15% larger. At the same time, the 
light breed poult hatch was only half 
as large during April as it was a 
year ago. 

For all breeds, the commercial 
hatch during the first four months of 
this year ran about 5% ahead of last 
year’s same period. 

January output was off 8%, then 
February came along with a 30% in- 
(Turn to TURKEYS, page 105) 
—————_ 


Rath to Dedicate 
New Feed Plant 


WATERLOO, IOWA — The Rath 
Packing Co. will dedicate its new 
feed mill on Saturday, May 28. 

A formal dedication of the new 
push-button plant in Waterloo has 
been scheduled for 1 p.m. on the 28th. 

Following the dedication ceremony 
there will be an open house, with 
tours of the mill until 4 p.m. 

The additional facilities, company 
officials have noted, will enable Rath 
to increase its feed production capac- 
ity and expand its line. Mixing, bag- 
ging and handling will be “highly 
automatic.” 





Hog Prices Highest 
Since June of 1959 


Hog prices this week were the 
highest they’ve been in nearly a year. 
Feed manufacturers and dealers 
could sense this situation without 
looking at the market pages of their 
newspaper. Hog feeds are accounting 
for a substantial share of current 
business in swine areas—and they 
are counting on this portion of their 
business to increase greatly as pigs 
are pushed for market. 

The top hog price to date is $17.50 
cwt., about $5 higher than the early- 
year top, and a $20 market by mid- 
year is predicted by some observers. 

The Chicago market reported that 
prices of $17.25@17.50 there were 
the highest since June 19, 1959. A 
flurry of buying by eastern packers 
was said to be mostly responsible for 
the favorable market. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chi- 
cago prices, was 13.2 this week, up 
significantly from the 12.5 ratio of a 
year earlier. 





Presidential Panel Report 
Seen as ‘Turning Point’ 
In Additive Problems 


WASHINGTON—The White House | tion and Welfare has proposed cer- 


has made public the report on a sci- 
entific study which some industry ob- 
servers feel represents a “turning 
point” in connection with legislation 
on and regulation of the use of so- 
called carcinogens in feed. 

The report, it is felt, in essence 
supports the position of the feed and 
drug and chemical industries in seek- 
ing the exercise of “scientific judg- 
ment” in the administration of the 
Delaney clause of the food additives 
amendment to the food and drug law 
This is the clause which rules against 
additives “found to induce cancer 
when ingested by man or animal.” 

The Department of Health, Educa- 





Chick Production Expanding 
In Response to Egg Prices 


WASHINGTON — A response of 
slightly higher egg-type chick pro- 
duction to egg prices generally bet- 
ter than a year ago was indicated in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
latest hatchery production report. 

Production of egg-type chicks to- 
taled 97,771,000 during April. That 
figure is 25% under the total for 
April of last year and the smallest 
for the month since records were 
started in 1955—but the percentage 





CCC and Congressional Moves 
On Grain Storage Rapped 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Criticism of the 
recent actions of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in cutting back compen- 
sation for the warehousemen to 
whom, at one time, it had appealed 
for urgent aid in expanding grain 
storage space, was voiced strongly 
this week by L. A. Laybourn, speak- 
ing for the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. to the Senate sub- 
committee investigating the govern- 
ment’s grain storage operations. 

The partner in the firm of Simpson, 
Laybourn, Milier & Stark Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas, cited the final arbi- 
trary nature of the CCC in its deal- 
ings with the grain warehousing in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Laybourn also attacked the re- 
cently approved amendment to the 
House appropriations bill which 
would ban spending of government 
funds to pay storage costs to com- 
mercial and cooperative grain ware- 
housemen for storing government 
grain if there was available empty 
storage space owned by CCC. 

Sees Nationalization 

Mr. Laybourn told the committee 
that if this provision is written into 
the law in the Senate, it will be the 
last straw as far as private grain 


warehousing is concerned, and that 





the nation can look forward to a na- 
tionalization of the grain industry. 
He said the floor debate in the 
House made it clear that the intent 
of the measure would include moving 
commodities out of privately-owned 
warehouses into government-owned 
(Turn to STORAGE, page 109) 
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of reduction is less than that record- 
ed for the first four months of 1960. 
USDA says production of egg-type 
chicks January through April to- 
taled 232,576,000—33% below the 
344,671,000 hatched during the same 
months last year. 

April's hatch of broiler-type chicks 
was down 5% from a year earlier at 
172,023,000. Production of broiler- 
type chicks totaled 668,579,000 Janu- 
ary through April, 1960, about the 
same as a year earlier. 

May Hatch Prospects 

Another sign that some egg pro- 
ducers are now making more replace- 
ments in laying flocks, primarily be- 
cause of prospects for improved egg 
prices, is USDA data which indicates 
that the hatch of egg-type chicks 
during May of this year will be sig- 
nificantly higher than in May of last 
year. The broiler chick hatch also 
will increase. 

For the U.S. as a whole, there were 
7% more egg-type eggs and 7% more 

(Turn to CHICKS, page 105) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


BROILER TRIAL—Results of a Maryland broiler trial studying the effect of dif- 


ferent ambient temperatures, certain vitamins and animal protein supplements are 


reported. Page 18. 





MEDICATED FEEDS—''As written, the Delaney clause precludes scientific judg- 
ment and frustrates the basic policy of the law," an industry lawyer says. Page 30. 


MERCHANDISING—A Georgia feed store's egg market has helped feed sales. 


Page 42. 


“TAILORED” FEED MiiL—Operation of a Minnesota feed mill built to fit the 
needs of its 400 customers is reported on page 52. 


FDA INSPECTIONS—Phases of feed manufacture checked by FDA inspectors 


are outlined on page 54. 


SOUTH'S POULTRY INDUSTRY—A southern feed man describes the poultry in- 
dustry in the South and indicates its future. Page 68. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 
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tain modifications in the Delaney 
clause—one of which would exempt 
feed additives if there is no residue 
in the end food product 

However, so far there has been no 
indication that the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare would 
go along with broader modifications 
sought by industry or indicated in the 
new scientific report as possibly being 
necessary if present legislation does 
not permit adequate discretion on the 
part of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Legislation Being Considered 

Meanwhile, it is noted that a House 
committee which has held hearings 
on the Delaney clause is currently 
considering additive legislation. And 
it has been suggested that industry 
call special attention of congressmen 
to the White House committee report 
and its similarity to positions taken 
by industry on the need for permis- 
sion to exercise scientific judgment 
and the proposal to modify the De- 
laney clause so that consideration is 
given to the intended use of addi- 
tives. 

At the same time, some feel that 
even though no marked change is 
made immediately, the report by the 
special committee opens the way to 
modifications later which can ease 

(Turn to REPORT, page 4) 


Text of Experts’ 
Conclusions, 
Recommendations 


WASHINGTON The scientific 
panel which made a special study of 
chemicals and drugs as food additives 
at the request of the President pre- 
pared a detailed report on its find- 
ings. Here is the text of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations reported 
by the committee: 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The rapidly increasing number of 
new chemicals potentially useful in 
agriculture and food production de- 
mand vigilant and careful scrutiny of 
the compounds offered in order to 
safeguard the consumer from those 
that may present carcinogenic and 
other toxic hazards. 

In applying the provisions of Sec- 
tion 409(c)(3) of the Food Additives 
Amendment of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, the enforcing agency 
must employ the “rule of reason’’* 
based on scientific judgment in order 
to carry out the intent of the Con- 
gress to protect the public from the 
possibility of increasing cancer risks 
through the diet. 

The definition of a carcinogen im- 
plicit in the language of Section 
409(c) requires discretion in its in- 

(Turn to TEXT, page 108) 


*“Every statute must be interpreted in 
the light of reason commen under 
standing to reach the resuite intended by 
the legislature Opinion handed down by 
Chief Justice Warren in Rathburn va, U.S 
(366 U.S. 107 at 109) 


and 
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A SPECIAL REPORT issued this week by President Eisenhower on the 
use of chemicals and drugs is certain to get intense attention from the feed 
industry and chemical companies serving the industry. It may be some time 
before the full impact of the report’s influence is felt, but leadership of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. is definitely encouraged by the report. 
“It should be the first indication of a possible ‘breakthrough’ in eventually 
bringing about an equitable and reasonable solution to some of the frustra- 
ting problems of the past 12 months concerning certain feed additives,” an 
AFMA circular states. 

The report, put together by an eminent panel of scientists, stresses that 
the “rule of reason’”’ is necessary in the prudent administration of the Delaney 
clause. This rule, handed down in a Supreme Court decision, is: “Every 
statute must be interpreted in the light of reason and common understanding 
to reach the results intended by the legislature.” 

AFMA notes that the report’s observations and conclusions are in close 
agreement with its own position. It is possible that some other interpretations 
will be placed on the report by others interested in the problem, and the 
industry will need to be particularly alert in following further developments. 


w ~ 
INTEREST IN ALL-CONCENTRATE feeding of beef cattle is reported 
to be increasing considerably in northwestern barley areas, and this type of 
program is said to be working out very satisfactorily. The interest is particu- 
larly great among wheat farmers who are growing barley after having their 
wheat acreages cut back. They are getting into cattle feeding operations and 
feeding the cattle nothing but barley plus supplement. This type of operation 
works out well for dryland areas which can grow barley well but cannot 
raise alfalfa, 
vo 
THERE STILL MAY NOT be too many broilers in the North, but some 
northern feed men are getting more active in this field. One company which 
got into processing as well as broiler production now also is establishing a 
new operation for wholesaling to retailers. Other feed firms, too, are working 
for greater production of “nearby” broilers. 


v — 

NEWS OF THE PURCHASE of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.'s 
formula feed business by Nutrena Mills, Inc., recalls the extensive and costly 
court contest over the right to the “Staley” label on formula feed waged a 
few years ago by the A. E. Staley firm and Staley Milling Co. of Kansas City. 
After losing the decision, the Kansas City company, now a division of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., switched its brand name to Professional Feeds. It ap- 
pears that the Staley brand is destined to disappear from strictly formula 
feeds as Nutrena takes over that portion of the A. E. Staley firm’s business. 


~ v 
MUSHROOMS COULD BE a possible new source of protein for feeds if 
experiments under way continue to show promise, a college scientist reports. 
He relays the information that mushrooms with high protein content can be 
produced on nourishment provided by certain liquid wastes of the paper 
manufacturing industry. He didn’t speculate as to whether or not they are 
as potent as Lil’ Abner’s famed mud mushrooms, 


v 
WHAT STARTED OUT AS A routine trade promotion project has become 
a real marketing breakthrough. This is how Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, describes the development of U.S. poultry sales in Switzerland. 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 105) 





AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Since it looks as though layers, broilers, turkeys and hogs will be greater 
in number this year than earlier forecast, and because the current trend in 
beef feeding is toward expansion, feed manufacturers are anticipating a 
substantial improvement in sales which, for the most part, have been running 
behind last year. Although good prices are encouraging these expansion 
trends, most observers feel that it is too late in the year for over-expansion 
to be initiated, which would again lower prices and tend to discourage feeding 
of manufactured feeds. A good indication of the improved situation in prices 
for hogs, which are accounting for a big share of current feed movement, is 
this week’s hog-corn ratio of 13.2—well above the 12.5 mark of a year earlier. 
The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices was unchanged from a week ago. At 


74.7 it was under 
point to 67.8, wi 


e year-ago ratio of 82.7. The feed-grain index advanced .5 
higher corn prices offsetting lower values for other feed 


grains, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reported. The index was 71 a 
year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 106-108.) 


Southwest 


The upswing in feed business en- 
countered last week continues to show 
gradual improvement with nearly all 
lines participating. Hog, turkey, and 
chick business accounts for the volume 
of the run. Hog and turkey sales im- 
proved primarily on account of the 
growth of the animals stepping up 
consumption. One trade source re- 
ported that they were experiencing 
a good run of cattle creep feeds. 

Most mills in the Southwest are 
running five days and in most in- 
stances mills have filled in the early 
days of next week. 

Price lists will show some small 
increases with substantially higher 
millfeed prices. But, for the most 
part, changes will be nominal in na- 
ture. 


Northwest 


Turkey and hog feeds seem to be 
carrying the current production load 
among Northwest feed manufacturing 
plants. An abundant supply of fresh 
green feed was said to be an im- 
portant factor in limiting buying in- 
terest in cattle feeds, and laying 
flock birds are fewer in number than 
last year and not yet of sufficient 
size to consume large quantities of 
proteins. 

Generally speaking, this week's 
feed business was about even with 
last week, but a representative of one 
of the firms contacted reported an in- 
crease of about 5% in sales, mostly 
due to good movement of turkey and 
hog feeds. This same tradesman said 
business was still under the level of 
last year at this time, but he expects 
trade to pick up next week—perhaps 
enough to bring about a 25% increase 
in business. 

Price changes in ingredients were 
small this week, and most observers 
believe that formula feed prices will 
fluctuate only slightly. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed transactions this week 
showed the expected seasonal de- 
cline, but representative mixers re- 
ported the over-all volume of dairy, 
poultry and livestock rations was at 
or above normal levels. 

Feed ingredient quotations contin- 
ued to rule barely unchanged to 
easier during the trading period with 
a seasonally slack demand appearing 
to be the principal depressing factor. 
However, adequate offerings of most 
items and the abundance of new 
green feed were important reasons 
having a tendency to limit buying 
interest to mostly immediate and 
prompt needs. 

Soybean meal listings recovered an 
earlier decline of $1 ton and closed 
unchanged for the period. Other oil- 





seed meals traded in small amounts 
at unchanged values. Most animal 
protein feeds averaged weak as fish 
meal was quoted 5¢ a protein unit 
lower. 

Alfalfa meal listings declined $1 
ton for dehydrated 20% protein 
kinds. Feed grains averaged weaker, 
but corn listings were an exception 
and gained as much as $1.50 ton. 
Barley quotes adjusted downward as 
much as $1 ton, and milo averaged 
50¢ lower. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay trad- 
ing remained seasonally dull, particu- 
larly for old crop offerings which 
were generally scarce. Off-grade lots 
of old crop hay were offered freely 
in a wide price range as growers at- 
tempted to clean up 1959 stocks be- 
fore new cuttings become more read- 
ily available. 

No additional contracting, of new 
crop alfalfa was reported following 
the previous week’s sale of several 
hundred tons of good quality bales 
at $32 ton, f.o.b. Portland. 


Northeast 


Rain, which made pastures soggy, 
kept herds in and resulted in dairy 
feed sales holding up well this week. 
Other than this, feed business showed 
very little change. 

Egg mash sales were good and a 
leader. Turkey feeds began to move 
and broiler feeds were good. 

Egg prices were up about one half 
cent from last week. Receipts were 
liberal for extra-large and large 
sizes; medium and small sizes were 
short. Demand was slow to moderate 
and the market was unsettled. Large 
whites sold for 44@49¢ doz., mostly 
45 @48¢. 

Prices paid for live broilers and 
fryers, 2-4 Ib., delivered at Buffalo, 
were 21@22¢ Ib. 

Grain prices had a little shot in 
the arm as a result of the unsuc- 
cessful Summit meetings, but calmed 
down as the week continued. 


South Central 


Although there has not been a 
great amount of pickup in formula 
feed as yet, there are indications that 
the low point has been passed and 
business is in an improving trend. 
Carlot orders are a little more nu- 
merous this week and mills noted 
that truckers were beginning to take 
away slightly heavier loads. Mill run- 
ning time is better. All plants are 
operating on a full five day basis. 

According to some mill officials, 
both dealers and feeders have worked 
down inventories to a level where re- 
placement has become necessary. In 
the last few weeks, with farmers 
busy in the fields, formula feed con- 
sumption undoubtedly has exceeded 
shipments. Now the tide is turning. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 111) 
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Reserpine Cleared 
For Poultry Feed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration last week issued 
a food additive regulation clearing 
use of the tranquilizer reserpine in 
chicken and turkey feeds. 

The action followed submission of 
petitions by Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., Summit, N.J. The reg- 
ulation covering use of Ciba’s reser- 
pine (Serpasil) was published in the 
May 14 Federal Register. 

The regulation provides for addi- 
tion of reserpine to feed for use in 
improving productive performance in 
chickens (broilers and laying hens) 
and in prevention and control of out- 
breaks of aortic rupture in turkeys. 

Also, the regulation establishes a 
tolerance of zero for residues of re- 
serpine and its metabolites in or on 
the uncooked meat, meat products 
and eggs of chickens and turkeys. 

For feed use, the regulation speci- 
fied quantities of reserpine in the 
feed as follows: 

(1) 2.0 parts per million (0.0002% ) 
in medicated chicken feed for laying 
hens, to improve performance under 
stressful environmental conditions. 

(2) 1.0 part per million (0.0001%) 
in medicated chicken feed for broil- 
ers, to improve productive perform- 
ance under stressful environmental 
conditions. 

(3) 1.0 part per million (0.0001%) 
in medicated turkey feed to aid in 
the treatment of outbreaks of aortic 
rupture, the feed to be administered 
for a period not to exceed five days. 

(4) 0.2 part per million (0.00002% ) 
in medicated turkey feed to aid in 
the prophylaxis of aortic rupture in 
turkeys, for continuous use if neces- 
sary 


W. Bynell to Manage 
Peavey Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of F. H. Peavey & Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Wallin 
D. Bynell as general manager and 
vice president of Peavey Feed Mills, 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., suc- 
ceeding F. T. Heffelfinger II, who 
will continue as a vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. and will assume 
additional duties with the parent 
company, including representing the 
firm's formula feed business on its 
executive committee and board of 
directors. 

Mr. Bynell, 44, started with Peavey 
as an office boy for the National At- 
las Elevator Division in 1934. In 1936 
he was promoted to assistant cashier 
and continued in that capacity until 
1941 when he entered military service. 

After his discharge from service in 
1945, Mr. Bynell was appointed super- 
visor of the payroll department of 
Peavey Elevators. He was transferred 
to the internal auditing department 
of F. H. Peavey & Co. in 1948. From 
1949 to 1951, he served as a 
trader and grain merchandiser with 
Van Dusen Harrington 

He was appointed feed jobbing 
sales manager of Peavey Feed Mills 
in 1955, assistant treasurer 
and assistant general manager in 
1958 

oe 


ADM Chemical Center 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Midland Co. has announced that it 
will build a multi-million dollar 
chemical center near Peoria, III. 

ADM has purchased from the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, a 
200-acre site six miles south of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River. 

Ground will be broken for the new 
chemical center in the late summer 
or early fall, according to John H. 
Daniels, president of ADM. Plant op- 
erations are scheduled to begin in 
the spring of 1962 

Cost of the plant was not disclosed, 
but Mr. Daniels said it would be sev- 
eral million dollars. 


Archer-Daniels- 





| carcinogens and 
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EASTERN CONVENTION SPEAKERS—These three men will speak at the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants convention June 13-15 at Whiteface 
Inn, Lake Placid, N.Y. The men and their subjects are (left to right): Prof. 
F. D. Reed, University of Maine, appraising the poultry industry status; Dr. 
Kenneth L. Robinson, Cornell University, analyzing the dairy situation, and 
Dr. John W. Sharp, Ohio State University, reviewing some areas of studies of 
104 Ohio feed businesses with emphasis on a survey showing cost of operation 


angle. 





REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 





problems now faced by industry and 
agriculture. 

The recent study was made on re- 
quest of the President by the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Advisory Committee. 
In making the study, the committee 
convened a special panel of experts 
and consulted scientists from the Ag- 
riculture and HEW departments and 
also outside government circles. Find- 
ings were approved by the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant for science 
and technology, Dr. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky, and also “concurred in by 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Health, Education and Welfare.” 

The study dealt with certain as- 
pects of the use of chemicals and 
drugs as food additives, with particu- 
lar attention to the Delaney clause 
and the question of carcinogenic sub- 
stances. 

Discretion “Narrowed” 

The report points out that the area 
of administrative discretion of the 
law has been “greatly narrowed” by 
the Delaney clause provision, and 
one of the recommendations is that 
if existing legislation does not per- 
mit exercising discretion “consistent 
with the recommendations of this re- 
port,” modifications in the law should 
be sought. However, some persons 
feel that as of this time, HEW Sec- 
retary Flemming may have convinced 
most congressmen that he has ade- 
quate discretion under the present 
legislation. Others feel that the re- 
port can help greatly to inform con- 
gressmen and possibly change their 
views. 

One of the major recommendations 
of the report is that the HEW Sec- 
retary name an advisory board to as- 
sist in evaluating scientific evidence 
on the basis of which decisions have 
to be made prohibiting or permitting 
use of certain possibly carcinogenic 
compounds. 

Some say that the Secretary ap- 
parently anticipated this recommen- 
dation and recently reported that he 
has a scientific panel made up of 


fl | scientists from certain agencies. 
oor | 


The report also deals to some ex- 
tent with question of tolerances for 
indicates that it 
may be possible eventually to set tol- 
not now permitted. The sci- 
entists note examples of where sub- 
stances are useful in trace amounts 
but carcinogenic in large doses. 


Industry Views 
In a special bulletin this week, the 


| American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
| commented: “The observations and 
| conclusions of this highly regarded 


impartial group of scientists are in 
surprisingly close agreement with the 


| position that AFMA has repeatedly 
| stated to FDA officials. AFMA and 
| many of its members have expressed 
| these same views to the House In- 


terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee as well as to their individual 
congressmen and senators. 

“The report is quite definite in 


pointing out that the Delaney clause 
| in its present form is too rigid, too 


sweeping and is scientifically un- 
sound when strictly interpreted.” 
The AFMA calls the report the 





first indication of a possible “break- 
through” in eventually bringing about 
an equitable and reasonable solution 
to some of the frustrating problems 
of the past 12 months concerning cer- 
tain feed additives. 

However, AFMA notes, it would be 
unwise to assume that elimination or 
modification of the Delaney clause 
will automatically take place. For 
one thing, it is noted that Congress- 
man Delaney and others may not 
look kindly on changes in the present 
clause. 

Officials of the Animal Health In- 
stitute, made up of firms supplying 
additives for the feed industry, also 
observed that the report confirms 
what people in industry have been 
saying about the need for exercise of 
scientific judgment in administering 
the Delaney provision. They feel that 
the report may be a “turning point” 
in obtaining changes which can ease 
industry problems while at the same 
time providing sound protection of 
public health. 

In other scientific and government 
circles, the report also is construed 
as indicating that the Delaney clause 
is “unsound scientifically.” And it is 
said that the report, made by emi- 
nent scientists, will sharpen attention 
to obscurities of the problems in- 
volved in resolving the controversy 
over the Delaney clause. 

For one thing, the report cites the 
Supreme Court declaration that FDA, 
in interpreting legislation, is required 
to follow the “rule of reason.” 

At the present time there is no in- 
dication that Congressman Delaney, 
a member of the powerful House 
Rules Committee, is disposed to alter 
his previous views. But the Presi- 
dent’s panel report is seen as provid- 
ing the House committee and the 
House itself with a means to liberal- 
ize modification of the clause. 

The House committee has been 
considering color additive legislation, 
including a Delaney clause. It has 
been said that any modifications in 
the clause for a color additives bill 
also would be made in the food addi- 
tives measure. 

Uncertainty regarding action on 
legislation is said to pose a difficult 
problem for industry. If amending 
legislation can be brought to the 
floor, it is regarded as important that 
supporters be quite sure of approval 
since a defeat might. drastically defer 
any modifications. 

The proposals made by Secretary 
Flemming involve a change to permit 
use in feeds of suspected carcinogens 
if there is no residue in the animal or 
food products. Also, elimination of 
the “grandfather clause” in the food 
and drug law has been suggested. 

The recommendations by Secretary 
Flemming do not seem to cover the 
broader ground proposed in the Wh'te 
House panel’s report and by indus- 
try. It is understood that officials 
had access to the report prior to its 
issuance, but messages sent to the 
House committee make no mention 
of the panel report. And some per- 
sons observe that the Flemming 
statements could not generally be 
construed as an effort to implement 
the panel report. This indicates that 
other sponsors must be found if there 
are to be certain modifications or 





that the committee chairman must be 
persuaded to introduce a version of 
what the panel would seem to sug- 
gest. 

Members of the special panel on 
food additives were: Dr. Detlev W. 
Bronk, chairman, president, Rockefel- 
ler Institute and president, National 
Academy of Sciences; Dr. Robert F. 
Loeb, vice chairman, Bard Professor 
of Medicine, Columbia University, on 
leave; Dr. Edwin B. Astwood, profes- 
sor of medicine, Tufts University 
School of Medicine, New England 
Center Hospital; Dr. Alfred Gell- 
horn, director of the Institute of 
Cancer Research and professor of 
medicine, Columbia University; Dr. 
J. George Harrar, vice president, 
the Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. 
Harold C. Hodge, professor of 
pharmacology and toxicology, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Dr. James G. 
Horsfall, director, the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. 
C. N. Hugh Long, Sterling professor 
of physiology, Yale University; Dr. C. 
Chester Stock, scientific director, 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research. 

Consultant was Charles S. Rhyne, 
Rhyne & Rhyne, Washington, D.C; 
technical assistant was Dr. Frederic 
Holtzberg, the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, the White 
House. 
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Cotton to Gini 
Cold, Dry Weather 


Hurts South’s Crops 


By Special Correspondent 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Extended 
cold spring weather is playing havoc 
with crops of all kinds—from cot- 
ton to grain—throughout the South. 








HOT WEATHER 
ARRIVES SUDDENLY 


ATLANTA—The first break in the 
extremely cool summer came during 
the week. Hot weather arrived rather 
suddenly. Temperatures in Atlanta 
jumped almost over night into the 
high 80-degree brackets. 





Farmers are getting a bit uneasy, 
wondering when the cold will let up. 
The situation is affecting business de- 
pendent on the farmer. 

Actually, weather ranging to 20° 
below normal for this time of the 
year has been reported. Some light 
snow was reported last week over 
some scattered sections of north 
Georgia and Tennessee. 

A combination of cold weather and 
dry spells in some districts is caus- 
ing young plants to turn yellow, and 
in Etowah County, Alabama, farm 
agents say that 50% of the cotton 
crop may have to be replanted. And 
they add, unless the weather breaks 
soon, this figure. may have to be re- 
vised upward. 

In north Alabama, where a large 
corn crop is grown every year, farm 
agents say the plants have been 
stunted and some acreage will have 
to be replanted. 

This area produces a lot of corn 
for the poultry trade in Alabama and 
Georgia. A poor crop would natural- 
ly affect the poultry feed trade. 

In North Carolina, around the 
Charlotte area, cold weather killed 
about 90% of the cotton crop and the 
other 10% will be dead if warmer 
weather doesn’t hurry up and make 
its appearance. 

A seed dealer, E. M. Renfro, Mat- 
thews, N.C., said if farmers have to 


| do much replanting because of the 


weather there will be a serious short- 
age of cotton seed. 

“I don’t know where they will get 
the cotton seed. It’s scarce as can be 
around here,” he said. 


iin, 





NEW FEEDING FIRM 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Spur Feeding 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation, 
listing $500,000 capitalization to en- 
gage in the livestock feeding business. 
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Milezyme. 


GET “GREEN LIGHT” 
for use in livestock 
and poultry feeds 


Now you can use the full potential 
of enzymes to improve livestock and 
poultry feeds. The way was cleared 
when FDA recently ruled MILEZYME 
free of Food Additives restrictions. 


Extensive university research on cattle, swine, 
lambs and poultry has shown the significant 
benefits of MILEZYME in upgrading the feed- 
ing value of Western barley, low-quality corn 
and other grains. Feeding trials have also shown 
improved gains and better feeding efficiency 
with MILEZYME. 


One of the Miles enzymes, MILEZYME “A,” 
gets pigs off to faster growth in prestarter and 
starter rations. It induces pigs to eat more “on 
or off the sow” by restoring natural palatability 
to feeds. 


University feeding trials with baby pigs have 
shown as much as 714% greater feed consump- 
tion and nearly 10% greater weight gains. Com- 
mercial trials have shown a 13% average im- 
provement in feed consumption and 1044% 
weight gain at a practical cost. 


MILEZYME “P” improves the palatability 
of growing and finishing swine rations. Research 
shows a level of only 4% lb. of MILEZYME 
“P” per ton of feed increases both weight gain 
and feeding efficiency. 

MILEZYME is now available! Order MILE- 
ZYME from our agents listed below or order 
direct. A post card will bring you a free sample 
of performance-boosting MILEZYME! Write 


today. 
Milezyme 
rademark 


Miles Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana - COngress 4-3111 


AGENTS: 


James Farrell & Co. M. A. McClelland & Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. 

H. V. Nootbaar & Co. The Calvin Baird Co. 
Pasadena, Calif. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Blomfield-Swanson Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gladwin A. Read Co. John F. Young Co. 
Evanston, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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a MORE 
VITAMIN K? 
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Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for.. 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
911548 





FEED CONTROL COMMITTEE — Leroy Schilt, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, chairman of the feed control relations committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., addresses the group during the AFMA convention 


held last week in Chicago. 


Control Officials Act on Feed 
Definitions at Spring Meeting 


CHICAGO—Action on definition of 
certain feedstuffs was taken by the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials at its recent spring 
meeting in Chicago. 

The association this year held an 
official meeting in connection with 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., May 9-11. The group will meet 
again this fall as usual. 

Among the actions on definitions 
and other matters were these: 

—<A resolution opposing use of brand 
or trade names in guarantees or in- 
gredient listing on the required label 
for feed. 

—Agreement to use the term “en- 
zyme factor supplement” to designate 
enzyme-bearing products in ingredi- 
ent lists of mixed feeds where such 
have been added. 

-Adoption of the suggestion that 
definitions now classified as “future 
discussion” and “tentative” be classed 
as “tentative.” 

—Revisions in the definitions of 
poultry by-product meal and tankage. 

-A proposal to drop the word “oil” 
from oilseed meal definitions. 

-Addition of calcium sulfate dihy- 
drate to the list of officially recog- 
nized mineral ingredients. 
—Adoption of a tentative definition 
of lignin extract, used as a pellet 
binder. 

Revisions of screenings definitions. 

Following is the text of execut’ve 
committee report, which was adopt- 
ed by the association. The report, 
prepared by Bruce Poundstone, sec- 
retary, should be read in reference 
to the 1960 Official Publication of the 
AAFCO. 


Official Action at the Spring Meeting 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials 
Chicago, May 11, 1960 
Executive Committee Report 

(References are to the 1960 Offi- 
cial Publication of the Association.) 

The Executive Committee moves 
the acceptance of the report of the 
Medicated Feed Labeling Committee. 

The Executive Committee acknowl- 
edges the work done by the Model 
Feed Bill and Regulations Commit- 
tee and looks forward to receiving the 
full report after it has been cleared 
with all members. 

The Executive Committee endorses 
the suggestions offered by the Edi- 
torial Committee and recommends 
they follow through with a question- 
naire, particularly as to the inclu- 
sion of methods and placement of the 
list of members of the Association 
in the annual publication. 

The Executive Committee moves 
the acceptance of the report of the 
Terminology Committee and moves 
that the suggestion made be referred 
to the appropriate investigators. 

The Executive Committee further 
moves the adoption of the suggestion 





that definitions now classified as “fu- 
ture discussion” and “tentative” be 
classed as “tentative.” 

The committee recommends fur- 
ther study of the matter of notes and 
resolutions in the section on defini- 
tions in our annual publication. 

The Executive Committee moves 
the addition of the term “Corn Flour” 
to the two terms now listed in Defini- 
tion 41. This heading will then read, 
“Corn grits, hominy grits, or corn 
flour.” 

The Executive Committee suggests 
further study on the recommendation 
with regard to dropping “fermented” 
in the title of Definition F-1, page 36. 

The Executive Committee moves 
that Definition 20, Poultry By-Prod- 
(Turn to CONTROL OFFICIALS, page 110) 





Dr. J. W. Hayward 


Joins Soybean Council 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, 61, Minneapolis, world - re- 
nowned authority on nutritional and 
biological aspects 
of soybeans, has 
been named direc- 
tor of nutrition 
for the Soybean 
Council of Amer- 
ica, Ine. The an- 
nouncement was 
made by Howard 
L. Roach of Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, coun- 
cil president. 

Dr. Hayward is 
being loaned to 
the council by Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., where he has been director 
of nutrition for the past 25 years. He 
will aid in promotion of the sale and 
use of soybeans and soybean products 
in this country and some 40 foreign 
nations. 

He is establishing an office for the 
Soybean Council of America in Min- 
neapolis. (Room 304, Baker Building, 
Minneapolis 2.) 

Mr. Roach said Dr. Hayward’s ap- 
pointment was prompted by a new 
market development program of SCA 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. According to terms of the first 
commodity contract negotiated last 
January, government funds will be 
used to develop foreign markets for 
soybeans and soybean products. 

Considered a major break-through 
for the industry, the agreement de- 
signates more than 40 countries for 
market development work, utilizing 
foreign currencies acquired by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Hayward, who will continue to 
live in Bloomington, Minn., has been 
a member of the Soybean Research 
Council of the National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn. since 1937, serving as 

(Turn to DR. HAYWARD, page 110) 


Dr. J. W. Hayward 





House Unit Farm Bill Analyzed; 
Passage of Measure Held Doubtful 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — As the House 
Agriculture Committee voted along 
party lines to send its version of farm 
legislation to the floor for debate, 
careful examination of the document 
by responsible sources reveals that 
in many major respects it violates all 
of the admonitions g'ven Congress by 
the White House earlier this year. 

That the Poage bill will pass the 
House is in itself doubtful since it 
sets up a feed grain price support 
pattern which is unlikely to gain ad- 
herents from the Corn Belt. 

The wheat provision of the meas- 
ure, with its increased level of sup- 
port, goes even beyond the Senate 
bill, and there is still major opposi- 
tion to the Senate version. This indi- 
cates that the two measures may be 
irreconcilable, even within the two 
chambers of Congress. 

The text of an analysis of the 
House committee bill by responsible 
sources follows: 


TITLE I—WHEAT 

1. Title I, subtitle A if implement- 
ed, would increase the already high 
cost of the wheat program by at least 
$100 million per year. 

2. The net realized cost of pro- 
grams primarily for stabilization of 
wheat prices and income during the 
last five years has been $2.S billion. 
This is 30% of the total net realized 
cost for all commodities. Wheat pro- 
vides 6% of the cash receipts. 

3. The 85% of parity support level 
is higher than that provided for such 
major crops as cotton, rice, peanuts 
and corn. It discriminates against 
producers of other crops. 

4. This higher price support would 
provide further incentive for intensi- 





fication of cultural practices leading 
to even higher yields. 

5. It goes directly contrary to the 
President’s recommendations by pro- 
viding for a 24¢ per bushel increase 
in the export subsidy. 

6. The 55% of average yield pro- 
vided for payment-in-kind is too high. 
With a three-year average yield of 
24 bu. and a $2.03 per bu. support 
price, the average return per acre 

(Turn to FARM BILL, page 110) 





BROILER BREEDERS CUT 
CHICK PLACEMENTS 


WASHINGTON —A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report out this 
week shows both domestic and total 
April placements of pullet chicks for 
broiler hatchery supply flocks by 
leading primary breeders are quite 
significantly under placements in the 
same month a year ago. The reduc- 
tion in domestic placements is 10% 
—down from 3,573,000 chicks in 
April, 1959, to 3,215,000 last month. 
Total placements (domestic plus ex- 
ports) were reported to be 3,452,000 
in April of this year compared with 
3,765,000 in the same month last year 
—a reduction of 8%. 

This placement data comes from 
pullet chicks sold during the month, 
plus the number of pullet chicks ex- 
pected from eggs sold during the pre- 
ceding month. USDA made its con- 
version from eggs to expected pullet 
chicks on the basis of 125 pullet 
chicks per case of hatching eggs sold. 

Primary breeders included in the 
report account for a very large per- 
centage of the total supply of re- 
placement pullets for broiler hatch- 


ery supply flocks. 
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TRUCKS FOR BROILERS, FRYERS—Shown here at the Eleva, Wis., poul- 


try processing plant of Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, Wis., feed 


manufacturer, are some of the refrigerated trucks which will make daily de- 
liveries of Doughboy broilers and fryers to Twin Cities stores. 


Doughboy Sets Up 
Operation to Handle 
Broiler Marketing 


MINNEAPOLIS—Doughboy Indus- 
tries, New Richmond, Wis., feed 
manufacturer, is spearheading a 

drive “to help 

strengthen the po- 

sition of Minne- 

| sota and Wiscon- 

sin broiler produc- 
ers.” 

Doughboy has 

| opened a Twin 

Cities sales and 
| distribution office 

as the firm’s latest 

move in a program 
involving the pro- 
duction, processing 
and marketing of broilers and fry- 
ers produced in the upper Midwest. 
This new office is at 922 Flour Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis. 

Manager of the new office is Thom- 
as O. Maloney, Roseville, Minn., for- 
merly with the dairy and poultry 
department of Armour & Co. 

“At stake is the rich Twin Cities 
market where distribution has been 
dominated by birds produced in the 
South,” Doughboy officials said. 
“Eighty per cent or more of the broil- 
ers sold and consumed, it has been 
estimated, have come from the south- 
ern states.” 

Wisconsin Processing Plant 

The developments were announced 
by Gale Forsythe, Doughboy poultry 
processing division, who is manager 
and director of the company’s newly 
modernized poultry dressing plant 
operated under the name of the Wis- 
consin Produce Co., Eleva, Wis. 

Broilers and fryers from farms in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota are proc- 
essed at the plant daily. It has a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 government inspected 
birds an hour. 

Doughboy poultry specialists 


T. O. Maloney 


farmers producing the broilers and 
fryers to be marketed in the Twin 
Cities area, Doughboy 


main projects at the Doughboy re- 
search and demonstration farm in 
New Richmond. The farm has six 
broiler houses, each with a capacity 
of 25,000 chickens. 

“For consumers in the Twin Cities, 





USDA GRAIN BRANCH 
HEAD RESIGNS 


WASHINGTON — Raymond Pol- 
lock, head of the Grain Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has re- 
signed, effective immediately. Ac- 
ceptance of his resignation is expect- 
ed. Mr. Pollock disclosed no future 
plans except to say that he plans to 
return to Towa to look over the 
grain business in his home state. Be- 
fore coming to Washington he was 
engaged in the country grain busi- 
ness, but to qualify for his govern- 
ment position Mr. Pollock stated he 
sold his interest in Iowa elevators to 
his son. No successor to the Pollock 
vacancy has been announced. 





and | 
nutritionists have been working with | 





spokesmen | 
said. Broiler research is one of the 





the program means that quality-con- 
trolled poultry will be brought to 
Minneapol's and St. Paul daily in re- 
frigerated trucks a few hours after 
they are received from the farm and 
processed,” Doughboy officials said. 

Mr. Maloney will work in close co- 
operation with store buyers. Dough- 
boy birds are being made available 
to the consuming public through su- 
permarkets and other stores, Mr. Ma- 
loney said. 

In connection with the opening of 
the new office, Doughboy will carry 
on a promotion campa‘gn designed to 
make families of the Twin Cities and 
other Upper Midwest markets bet- 
ter acquainted with Doughboy birds 


Market Potential 
“The market potential in the Twin 


Cities is very great for producers of | 


chicken broilers and fryers in the 
Upper Midwest,” Doughboy officials 
noted. “Last year the national per 
capita consumption of chicken meat 
was 32 lb. This means an immediate 
potential market in the Twin Cities 
for 32 million pounds of chicken a 
year.” 

The main emphasis of the Dough- 
boy marketing plan, officials said, 
“Will be on the fact that northern 
producers are in a more strategic 
position at the present time to pro- 


duce better quality birds than their | 


competitors in the southern states.” 

This competitive advantage in the 
Twin Cities market, according to 
Doughboy officials, is comprised of 
such factors as “climate; source of 
grain and other feed ingredients; 
new, modern housing and equipment; 
programs which control quality, and 
sound, practical management tech- 
niques.” 


<i 
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Ralph Jacobson Named 


President of Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ralph M. Jacob- 
son has been elected president of 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., suc- 
» ceeding Howard 

C. Jacobson, who 

advanced to the 

position of chair- 
man of the board 

Both Howard 
and Ralph are 

sons of Axel E. 

Jacobson, who 

founded the com- 

pany in 1910, not 

far from its pres- 

ent location. Be- 

ginning as a small 
machine shop repairing and improv- 
ing feed grinders for local milling 
firms, Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., 
has grown into an organization with 
national representation and sales 
throughout the world. 

Celebrating its golden anniversary 
this year, Jacobson Machine Works, 
Inc., manufactures the Ajacs, Uni- 
versal, Ajacs-O-Matic and Master 
Hammermills, as well as a line of 
allied equipment for the feed indus- 
try. 
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R. M. Jacobson 
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PLANT DESTROYED 


BENTONVILLE, ARK. — Fire de- 
stroyed the Western By-Procucts 
Feather Processing Co.’s plant here, 
causing damage estimated by com- 
pany officials at $75,000. 


|Egg Merchandising, 
_ Marketing Institute 


 Piateied at Cornell 


| ITHACA, N.Y.—The first annual 
Egg Marketing and Merchandising 
Institute will be held at Cornell Uni- 
versity May 24-25. It is intended for 
those interested in egg quality and 
marketing, such as feed companies 
| and hatcheries, egg distributors (ship- 
pers, dealers, receivers and 
marketing people), and retail store 
people, both chain and independent. 
The meeting is sponsored by the 
| university in cooperation with the 
New York State Department of Agri- 
cu'ture and Markets, and associated 
| industry groups. 

The program was developed hy the 
Ege Marketing and Merchandisers’ 
Advisory Committee—a group organ- 
ized to improve egg marketing, mer- 

| chandising and quality in New York; 
| to foster the exchange of ideas be- 
tween the egg industry, the university 
and the extension service, 





sist in improving the egg producer's | 
| situation. 

All sessions will be at the S 

Inn at Cornell. 


tatler 
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| Pierce Library Named 


MENOMONIE, WIS The new 
Stout State College library has been 
named the Robert L. Pierce Library 
in honor of Mr. Pierce, president of 
the Wisconsin Milling Co. who has 
served as trustee and regent of the 
schoo! for 21 years. The announce- 
ment was made at a banquet honor- 
ing Mr. Pierce by Dr. Verne C. Fryk- 
| lund, president of the college. The 

library represents the 


| ufacturers Assn., 


other | 





and to as- | 


beginning of | 


| a rapid expansion of campus facilities | 


for the college 
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AFMA Announces 
Agriculture Awards 


CHICAGO—The third 
mal Agriculture Award for Editors 
and Animal Agriculture Award for 
Farm Directors have been announced 
by Richard L. Kathe, director of pub- 
lic relations for American Feed Man- 
Chicago 
published or broadcast 
1 and Dec. 31, 1960, will 
be eligible for the competition. The 
two national winners will be an- 
nounced, and will receive recognition, 
at the 53rd annual AFMA convention 
in Chicago from May 7 to 10, 1961. 

The two awards, sponsored by 
AFMA, give recognition for “out- 
standing promotion of a sound, pros- 
perous animal agriculture with good 
balance between information present- 
ed on breeding, feeding, animal 
health, labor-saving, marketing and 
consumer education.” 

The 1959 awards were presented at 
the recent AFMA convention (page 
12) 


annual Ani- 


Material 
between Jan. 
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Honorary Degree 


FARGO, N.D.—Robert B. Parrott, 
executive vice president of the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will receive an honorary doctor of 
laws degree at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, in commence- 
ment ceremonies May 22 

A native of Fargo, he graduated 
from North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege with a B.S. degree in 1935. Em- 
ployed by Cargill, Inc., of Minneapo- 
lis following graduation, he was made 
an assistant president in 1948. 
Mr. Parrott joined Central Soya in 
1956 as vice president in charge of 
the grain and marine division. In 1959 
he was elected executive vice presi- 
dent and a director 


vice 





Lemanee lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


Hew WEIGH BUGGY 





Rolls easily even when loaded to ca- 
pacity. 

Assures accurate weighing down to 
one-half pound. 

Full capacity beam easy to read 
Positive wheel brake. 

Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 
two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 
Slide gate just forward of front wheels 
8” x 17" operated by extension handle 
from rear of buggy. 

Two models—890 ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 
at 40 ibs. 





for the modern feed mixer 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 


——— or write ne for further information. 


femanco: ‘EACH MANUFACTURING COMP 


COMPANY 





wali 


USE LIQUA-SOLID 
DRY FLAVORS 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 
(Now Patented) 


For lowering feed costs. Get maximum acceptability and palata- 


bility in all your feed products. Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers o 





Chicago 22, Iilinois 


Importers * Distributors 
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PURCHASING AGENTS MEETING—The open meeting of the committee of 
purchasing agents held during the 52nd annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Chicago is shown here being addressed by 
John R. Weddle of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, mirrored in 
the reflective pillar of the meeting room. 


Purchasing Guide Progress 
Reported by AFMA Group 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 

CHICAGO — A progress report on 
establishment of purchasing guides 
was presented at a meeting of the 
Committee of Purchasing Agents of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. May 9 

Fred M. Becker, retiring chairman 
of the committee, reported establish- 
ment of four new guides and the 
start on development of two addition- 
al ones 

The newest guide, announced for 
the first time at the meeting, is for 


Other AFMA stories will be found 
on pages 10-16. 


soybean products. Others recently 
adopted are for brewers dried yeast, 
flaxseed byproducts and hydrolyzed 
poultry feathers. Presently in the 





works are guides for products of the 
wet corn milling industry and by- 
products of the brewing industry. | 

Mr. Becker, of the Farm Bureau | 
Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., com- 
mented: “In seven short fae 
through committee effort, tremendous | 


progress has been recorded. Our 
work has paid dividends through the 
improvement and simplification of 
trade rules, through the establish- 
ment of ingredient purchasing guides 
and through development of unusual- 
ly close liaison with more than a 
dozen allied industry organizations.” 

Working closely with the AFMA 
Nutrition Council and the Executive 
Traffic Committee, he said the pur- 
chasing agents group (now headed by 
Ted Harstad, Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., New Richmond, Wis.) plans to: 

@ Establish a mutually satisfactory 
approach to problems confronting 
buyers of molasses, in cooperation 
with the ingredient committee of the 
AFMA Nutrition Council. 

@ Sustain its activity toward 
achievement of the AFMA program 
to effect trading by weight on a uni- 
versal basis, in cooperation with the 
National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 

@ In cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Assn., provide leader- 
ship in an effort to find a mutually 
satisfactory solution to the problems 
resulting when treated seed shows up 
in normal grain channels. 

Mr. 

(Turn to PURCHASING, page 109) 





Why WN isthe Best 


HAMMERMILL 
BUY 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 

2, W-W has many quolity features os well 
@s a grey cast iron frame thot resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers ore hard- 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 


3. .W-W's exclusive Star Cylinder has a 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


are representative prices:* 





Regulations Issued on 
Use of Low Calcium to 


Potentiate Aureomycin 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued food 
additive and antibiotic regulations 
covering the use of low calcium levels 
for cerain chicken feeds for the po- 
tentiation of chlortetracycline (Au- 
reomycin). 

The food additive regulation, issued 
on petition of American Cyanamid 
Co. was published in the May 11 
Federal Register. It deals with the 
addition of the antibiotic to certain 
chicken feeds containing low dietary 
calcium. 

Issued at the same time was an 
amendment to antibiotic regulations 
authorizing claims to the effect that 
certain reduced amounts of calcium 
aid in increasing concentrations of 
chlortetracycline in the blood of 
treated birds. 

The food additive regulation states 
that the antibiotic may be used in 
the treatment of certain diseases in 

(Turn to LOW CALCIUM, page 111) 


Seeks Santoquin 
OK for All Feeds 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has accepted for 
filing a petition by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, for the use of 
ethoxyquin as an antioxidant in all 
animal feeds, including those for 
ruminants, swine and pets as well as 
poultry. 

Published in the May 11 Federal 
Register was a notice of the filing of 
a petition for issuance of a food addi- 
tives regulation establishing a toler- 
ance for ethoxyquin (trade mark 
Santoquin) as an antioxidant in all 
animal feeds. 

The original Monsanto petition, and 
subsequent regulations, covered only 
poultry feeds. However, according to 
Monsanto spokesmen in St. Louis, 
further research has shown that the 
compound is an effective stabilizer of 

(Turn to SANTOQUIN, page 111) 


New C Re er ee 
Announced; New Feed 


Applications Foreseen 


MUNCY, PA.—The development of 
a new type continuous pressure cook- 
er-extruder, designed to cook or gela- 
tinize starches and cereal grains and 








| to create an expanded product by 
Becker also. called attention | 


forcing the cooked material through 
a relatively thin die, has been an- 
nounced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. 

“The heat necessary for gelatiniza- 
tion is obtained through the intro- 
duction of steam in the continuous 
cooker,” the company said. “This 
method substantially reduces the 
horsepower required by the extruder, 
making the operation efficient and 
economical.” 

(Turn to COOKER, page 108) 





Ingredients Ignore 
os 6 9 
Summit ‘Blowup 

The Summit conference blowup in 
Paris early this week had no or only 
a brief, unsettling effect on feed- 
stuffs markets. Connotations inciden- 
tal to the failure of the Paris gather- 
ing resulted in a very temporary 
spurt that was erased t com- 
pletely. Ingredient values May 17 
were unchanged or mostly lower than 
a week earlier, 

The most obvious move to a higher 
level was seen in the millfeeds mar- 
ket. Increased demand, coupled with 
low inventories, forced most termin- 
al markets te move on to higher 
ground. A Buffalo tradesman said the 
week started out with “no this-week” 
shipping to “very thin” positions and 
wound up with “closed” shipping. 
Bulk bran and midds. advanced most 
sharply, up to $3 and $4.50, respec- 
tively. 

Soybean meal was unchanged at 
most markets, and the linseed meal 
and alfalfa meal markets seemed to 
be steady. Animal protein feeds, also, 
were at about the same level this 
week at they were a week earlier. 





Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 
os ion ica Change 
May from 
10, previous 
1960 «week 


May 





OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Soybean meal 

Cottonseed mea! .... 

Linseed meal 

Copra cake or meal. 

Peanut meal 


— .20 
+ .50 
— 35 
— .75 
+1.00 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Meat meal 
Tankage 
Fish meal 


GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Gluten feed and meal 
Dist. dried grains ... 
Brewers dried grains. 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed 

Rice bran 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 


ALL FEEDSTUFFS 


FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Corn + .70 


—!.40 
Barley —1!.00 


Grain sorghums : 37. — .50 
Index J + 5 





*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 





Model HP 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2133.98 
Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.o.b. 
factory. You get the best h mill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


: Dept. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Feed Opening Price * 
18” $ 697.04 





2957 NORTH MARKET —— . Se — 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS Sen Cline th Cachen ti 
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Baciferm helps make Vigortone’s theme of “Har- 
mony In The Feed Lot” come true. Read why Vigor- 
tone Products, Inc., of Cedar Rapids, puts Baciferm 
in their quality supplements and pre-mixes: “Com- 
binations of antibiotics are used in our nutritional 
and high-level antibiotic preparations. We are us- 
ing Baciferm Zinc Bacitracin because it gives 
greater stability than we have ever experienced 
with the other forms of this antibiotic. Baciferm, 


“~~ ta tte : 
Lv ) 5 OI RT : : N : " without question, improves the efficiency of our 


w hog and cattle supplements. And it does so eco- 








nomically.” 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A, MEXICO 7, D.F, @ CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 


BACIFERM HELPS VIGORTONE MAKE THE SALE! 


Zing Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 
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LABOR COUNSEL SPEAKS — God- 
frey P. Schmidt, labor relations coun- 
sel from New York City, addressed 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
recently in Chicago on the topic, “The 
Growth and Direction of Labor Pow- 


er.” 


AFMA Speeches 
Combine Inspiration, 
Practical Advice 


CHICAGO Speeches which pro- 
vided both an inspirational note and 
ctical-type suggestions for 
business executives were among the 
features of the 1960 American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention, held 
last week in Chicago 


yme pr 


(Reports on other convention talks 
appeared in the May 14 issue of Feed- 
stuilts.) 

Feed 


ments 


men were told of “manage- 


strangest secret” by an 





author, lecturer and corporation ex- | 


ecutive who “retired” at the age of 
35, and they were reminded of some 
basic principles in life and business 
by a noted author and spiritual lead- 
er who brought the audience to its 
feet with applause. “Growth and Di- 
rection of Labor Power” was the sub- 
ject of an address by a dynamic 
speaker-attorney. 
Summaries of the talks follow: 


LABOR POWER — “Some labor 
leaders in the U.S. have more power 
over interstate commerce than the 
Supreme Court allows to state legis- 
latures,” Godfrey P. Schmidt, New 
York City management-labor rela- 
tions attorney, told the convention. 

“Free speech,” he continued, “is 
largely non-existent for millions of 

(Turn to AFMA, page 938) 


SPEAKS ON MORALITY—Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, cleric, author and 
lecturer from New York City is 
shown addressing the 52nd annual 
convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. recently in Chi- 
cago on “Morality in Management.” 





AFMA SPEAKERS—tThese three men all spoke during sessions of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention this week in Chicago (left to right): 
John F. Gustafson, associate, McKinsey & Co., management consulting firm, 
on “Outting Costs and Improving Efficiency”; Earl Nightingale, Chicago lec- 
turer, author and corporation executive, on “Management's Greatest Secret,” 
and A, J. O’Brien, vice president, secretary and chief finance officer, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, on “Capital and Money Management.” 





Says Markets Offer 
Only Sound Solution 
To Farm Problem 


CHICAGO—Unless the U.S. is pre- 
pared to use marketing as a major 
way to get out of its present farm 
problem, controls will get much 
worse than they are now, the past 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation declared this week. 

Speaking at the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention, Al- 
lan B. Kline said that there is an 
agricultural adjustment in the offing 
and that there are two possible routes 
—(1) more government control or 
(2) working our way out of the situ- 
ation through emphasis on markets. 

Should America follow the route of 
government controls, the heart of 
agricultural independence would be 
shunted toward “European peas- 
antry,” said Mr. Kline, long an ad- 
vocate of free enterprise in agricul- 
ture. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 100) 





Nutrition Research 
Plaques Presented 


CHICAGO — Plaques recognizing 
the earlier presentation of $1,000 ani- 
mal nutrition research awards to 
each of three scientists were awarded 
this week at the Chicago convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. They were presented to Dr. 
Hans Fisher, associate professor of 
poultry nutrition, Rutgers University; 
Dr. Harry R. Conrad, assistant pro- 
fessor of dairy science, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Dr. 
Allen D. Tillman, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

The plaques were awarded to fur- 
ther honor the three scientists who 
received the AFMA awards as se- 
lected by the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn., the Poultry Science Assn. 
and the American Society of Animal 
Production. 

An award of $1,000 was offered by 





BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


To $ 


Only FaracoU 
P, oming Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 


sparking new business. . 
Back Saver. . . 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


. takes the backache out of customer. service. 
attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 


breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 


Skoop Skipper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 

each compartment. Double gate per 

compartment standard for each 


unit. 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa - Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


(uy 


N 


\" 


AN 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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Extend quality control 
over your feed after it 


leaves your plant... 
Use Du Pont IMPEDEX 


Keeps feeds mold-free even in hot, humid storage! 


Distribution delays . . . storage in hot, humid bulk 
and tank cars, warehouse and dealer bins .. . all pave 
the way for mold to take hold and reduce the quality 
of the best of feed. Now Du Pont “Impedex’’ helps 
you extend quality control over your feed after it 
leaves your plant. 

Du Pont “Impedex”’ guards against mold growth 
throughout distribution . . . right up to the farm feed 
bin itself. Here’s why: When feeds begin to heat, 
mold development takes place. To stop mold before 
it can start, “Impedex”’ attacks the cause of mold by 
retarding heating in feeds, even in hot, humid stor- 
age. It can double, even triple the storage life of com- 
mercial feed ingredients and formulations . . . helps 
preserve their freshness, protein quality, color and 
palatability. 





MOISTURE PICK UP— CHICKEN RATIONS 
90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY (80° F.) 
(20 g samples—3/4" thick) 


% MOISTURE (TOTAL) 


Oo 10 20 30 40 «#50 «360 
TIME (HOURS) 











Graph above indicates the rapid moisture build-up within hours of storage. HERE’S WHAT MOLD-RETARDING 
Table below shows how low levels of economical Du Pont “Impedex” double ee ” 
DU PONT “IMPEDEX”’ DOES FOR,YOU 


the mold-free life of typical poultry feeds at various moisture levels. 

@ protects the high quality you put In the bag 

EFFECT OF IMPEDEX® IN POULTRY RATIONS @ increases customer confidence in your products 
e cuts feed returned due to mold 


Days of mold-free life at 90° F. 
@ broadens markets through extended shipping areas 


0.10% 0.15% 0.20% 
= a” dex" “impedex” @ reduces drying problems 





23-30+ 30+ 30 
3-9 8-17 15-26 25-30+ 
2-6 5-10 7-12 11-15 








Economical Du Pont “‘Impedex”’ is easy to use. In- 
clude it as a dry mix with feed or as part of a liquid 
ingredient. It blends easily . . . is non-corrosive and 
Days of moid-free life at 70° F. will not affect the color or taste of your feeds. 
14-30+ 30+ 30+ For longer mold-free life and greater quality con- 
6-18 16-30+ 30+ trol, include Du Pont “Impedex” mold inhibitor in 
4-12 10-20 14-24 your feeds. For further information about “Impedex’’, 
contact your local Du Pont sales representative. 


qm imPEDEXx: 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Sodium Propionate NF 











E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Atlanta 8, Georgia 739 W. Peachtree St. Palo Alto, Calif.............. 701 Welch Road 
Industrial and Biochemicals artment Houston 25, Texas... .. 1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. Western Springs, Wl. . . 40-47 Street 
Dep Minneapolis 2, Minn 1207 Foshay Tower Wynnewood, Penna. .. 308 E. Lancaster Ave. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
in Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited.... P.O. Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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OUT OF 152 


CHAMPIONS 


/KENT FED 


x ENT 


"44 
=. the feed without a filler 


AND HOW THIS RECORD 
MEANS MORE BUSINESS 
FOR KENT DEALERS 


That’s right! Sixty-four out of a possible 152 champion 
baby beeves at major fairs in the Midwest plus the 
International Livestock Show were Kent fed. These include 
the grand and reserve champions, and the breed and reserve 
breed champions. This proves that Kent Feeds are quality 
feeds that produce the bloom and finish show winners 

must have. But, you might ask, what has this to do with the 
day-by-day business of selling feeds to cattlemen? 


Just this. The feeds that produced these show winners are 
the same feeds every Kent dealer sells every day. They are 
not specially built feeds for show competition. They are 
regular Kent Feeds. 


Competitively proved in the show ring. Competitively 
priced for the feedlot 


Champion cattle must stay on feed, remain at top health 

and vigor to win ribbons at shows. And all cattlemen agree 
that these factors have a lot to do with low cost gains. 

The economy of Kent Feeds has been proven in thousands of 
feedlots in the Midwest. For a quality feed is a true 
economy feed. This does not mean Kent Feeds are high 
priced. Kent dealers are ready and anxious to talk price. 


Y can profit Kent Feeds’ quality, popularity, 


from 


No other feed has Kent’s show ring records. (Over 75 feed 
companies were represented in the midwest shows in 
competition with Kent-fed animals.) No other feed has 
Kent’s proof of quality, proof of true economy. You can 
profit from this reputation by becoming a Kent Feeds 
dealer. You'll see your feed business—and your profit— 
increase. Kent helps you sell with complete advertising and 
promotion programs. Kent supplies you with scientifically 
proven feeding programs that build better, more 

satisfied customers. 


Kent franchises are available now in several good 
areas. For information write to: 


MUSCATINE, IOWA + SIOUK CITY, IOWA 





KENT 


RESEARCH AWARD PLAQUES—Winners of the 1959 AFMA Nutrition 
Council $1,000 awards were presented commemorative plaques of their recog- 
nition during the 52nd annual convention of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. held May 9-11 in Chicago, by the council chairman, Dr. Ruel E. Ward, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, West Springfield, Mass. Shown with Dr. 
Ward are the recipients, left to right: Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers University; 
Dr. Harry Conrad, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, and Dr. Allen 


Tillman, Oklahoma State University. 


AFMaA to each of the three scientific 
groups for presentation to its most 
worthy member. Each group has es- 
tablished rules for selection and the 
award is made at the annual meeting 
of the particular science association 
by a representative of AFMA or the 
Nutrition Council. 

Dr. Tillman was selected by the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion to receive one of the AFMA re- 
search awards. 

The American Dairy Science Assn. 
selected Dr. Conrad as the recipient 
of the AFMA dairy award. 

Dr. Fisher was selected by the 
Poultry Science Assn. to receive 
AFMA’s annual poultry nutrition 
award. 

Thirty-six such awards have been 
made by AFMA. They cover research 
during the three years immediately 
preceding the year of recognition. Re- 
search on which the awards are based 
must be original and concerned with 
animal or poultry nutrition. Only re- 
search conducted at public institu- 
tions, hospitals or similar organiza- 
tions is eligible for consideration. 


~_ 





—_ 


FEED MAN GETS OFFICE 

TIFTON, GA.—John Lindsey, oper- 
ator of the Tifton Feed and Milling 
Co., has been elected vice president 
of the newly-organized Gideon Camp 
in Tifton. Mr. Lindsey was also in- 
strumental in organization of the 
Gideon group, which distributes 
Bibles to hotels, motels, jails, school 
students and others. 











Farm Press, Radio-TV 
Awards by AFMA 


CHICAGO—The 1960 national win- 
ners of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. animal agriculture 
awards for farm magazine editors 
and radio and television farm direc- 
tors are Successful Farming, pub- 
lished by Meredith Publishing Co., 
Des Moines, and Wayne C. Liles, 
farm director, station KWTV, Okla- 
homa City. Successful Farming was 
represented for receipt of its award 
at AF'MA’s convention here this week 
by Dick Hanson, editor. 

The second annual presentation of 
these awards was made for AFMA 
by Dr. J. L. Krider, chairman of the 
association's public relations commit- 
tee, and vice president, Central Soya 
Co., Inc., and its feed division, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Dr. Krider said Successful Farming 
was selected for recognition for its 
“year-long promotion of better ani- 
mal agriculture through regular edi- 
torial features” and Mr. Liles was 
honored “for presenting one of the 
nation’s most entertaining and infor- 
mative farm television shows pro- 
moting the welfare of animal agricul- 
ture in the U.S.” 

Mr. Liles has been with KWTV 
since 1954 when he organized the sta- 
tion's farm department. Mr. Hanson 

(Turn to AWARDS, page 100) 


MAGAZINE, RADIO-TV AWARDS —Dr. J. L. Krider (left), vice president 
and director of public relations, Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and chair- 
man, public relations committee, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., pre- 
sented the two national winners of AFMA’s two animal agriculture award 
programs at the association’s 52nd annual convention, May 9-11, in Chicago. 
The winning editor was Dick Hanson (center), Successful Farmer magazine, 
Des Moines. The winning farm director was Wayne Liles (right), station 


KWTV, Oklahoma City. 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB* 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden's Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulat requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products throug Je esearc 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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STOP!!. .. MANUFACTURERS 
AND USERS OF FEED EQUIPMENT 


Check STEARNS prices before 
you buy any magnets for pro- 
tection against “hardware” damage. 


*Mill-Mutual Approved 


The Stearns Mill-Mutual approved, Inpox V ceramic permanent 
plate magnet offers unexcelled quality and performance at the lowest 
cost! Available in a complete range of standard sizes and strengths, 
4-inch to 48-inch, to fit practically all present designs of hammer 
mills, roller mills, burr stone mills, feed conveyors, choppers, mixers, 
rotary cutters, and many other processing machines. 


Write, wire or call today for a demonstration and price quotation. 


Stearns also builds a complete line of permanent magnet drums, 
grates and pulleys for protection against “hardware” damage. 


Write for these informative bulletins: 


Bulletin 1074F — INDOX V Permanent Plate Magnets 
Bulletin 1021F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Pulleys 
Bulletin 1052F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Drums 
Bulletin 1072F — INDOX Permanent Grate Magnets 

Profit with Stearns... first in ceramic BOARD CHAIRMAN GETS PLAQUE—L S. Riggs (right), The Quaker Oats 

magnet separators for industry. Co., Chicago, who is retiring as chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., receives a plaque commemorating his 
STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS “service and leadership to the AFMA during the past two years.” Presenting 
the plaque is Dean McNeal, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, newly elected 
chairman of the board. The presentation took place during an early session 
of the AFMA convention last week in Chicago. 





635 South 28th Street * Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 








Broiler Council Plans 
Chick-n-Que Promotion 


With Corn Products Co. 

RICHMOND, VA. — Chick-n-Que 
will bow to the retail trade in June 
for its 4th consecutive summer pro- 


motion. National Broiler Council and 
. ~ * 7 Corn Products Co. will tie-in broiler- 
For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... fryers with Mazola corn oil in a new 
version of the event that has won 

three top promotion awards. 

Besides a complete in-store mer- 
chandising kit, Corn Products Co. 
will have advertising support in: 
“This Week” ‘magazine and seven 
other independent weekly newspaper 
supplements, full-page color adver- 
tisements in “Ladies Home Journal,” 
“McCall's,” and “Woman's Day” mag- 
azines during July and “True Story” 
magazine in August. “This Week” 
and the seven other independent Sun- 
day supplements will repeat the ad- 
vertisement again on July 17, the 
middle of the summer cook-out sea- 
son. 

Through its consumer education 
program, NBC will supplement the 
advertising and in-store efforts with 
Chick-n-Que material aimed at mag- 
azines and newspapers. Industry sup- 
pliers and broiler processors will pro- 
mote the campaign on a local level. 

Over the past four-year period, 
Chick-n-Que has served NBC and a 


+ a . . “ _ 
Simple design—Rugged construction—Low-cost maintenance | irierS.cz urine wing aure une 
cook-out market. Capitalizing on the 
related-item potential of a cook-out, 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT— OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT— —a— 


@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. > 
@ Platform concentrate hopper. S. C. Voss to Head 


@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. Denver Feed Club 


DENVER, COLO. — Stephen C. 
Voss, Ralston Purina Co., was elect- 
a 7 ed president of the Denver Feed & 
@ 2 to 3-ton mixing capacity. Champion's 2 to 3-ton carrying capacity of Grain Club recently at its annual 

— : bagged concentrate can be dum directly dinner meeting and stag. 
@ 1S-ft. swinging discharge auger. oy the mixer through the eae eettes Other officers named at the meet- 
ing were: James Ross, Leo H. Con- 
@ Low, wide concentrate hopper. trate hopper. This eliminates extra handling nell Grain Co., vice president; Charles 
on the part of the operator, and also elimi- Miller, Colorado Milling & Elevator, 


. . Co., secretary, and James Robb, Mer- 
@ 2 tw 3-ton concentrate carrying capacity. nates the need for an extra ingredient truck. oi Land, @esee, Founar & Gath, 


treasurer. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. _ || KAFIR & MILO 


Z Largest Dealers in Southwest 
2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















@ Direct drive, 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 


@ 14-ft. swinging drag feeder. 


@ Permanent magnet located ahead of grinder. @ Air unloading (plus standard auger). 
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H-E-L-Pp ! 


Three years ago The Ray Ewing Company asked which type advertising most influenced the 
Feed Manufacturers of America to buy a product — "SEE" ads (mostly art or picture) or SAY" 
ads (all or nearly all written copy). The response was wonderful and sincerely appreciated. 


We learned that readers were equally divided on the subject. 


Now, we again need your help. Our problem ... to determine which Feed Trade Magazines are 
most read and relied upon by you Feed Manufacturers. The sincere representatives of the different 
magazines claim that The Ray Ewing Company message will be best seen and read in their publica- 
tion. Nearly all the magazines have “impartial surveys'' which show that you feed men prefer their 


publication to any other for information on nutrition, new products, services, etc. 


We have decided to discard the "impartial surveys’’ and get a "partial" one .. . from you, the 
readers we want to contact. If you wanted to locate a firm to help you with your customers’ nutri- 
tional problems or were looking for an Electronic Formulation Service such as Ray Ewing's .. . 
where would you look? . . . Which magazine would you refer to, to find a new or better supplier 


of unsurpassed quality vitamin supplements or premixes? If precision blending is important in your 


premixes, would you look in a trade magazine to select The Ray Ewing Company? Frankly we 


want a chance to serve your needs and supply your vitamin supplement requirements. We'd like to 


tell you The Ray Ewing story and would like you to tell us where you'll first look for our message. 


Will you please help solve our confusion from claims by indicating your first four preferences? Give this ballot to your Ray 
Ewing Representative on his next call or mail it directly to The Ray Ewing Company, 2690 East Foothill Bivd., Pasadena, California. 


Please indicate your preference 1-2-3-4. Thank you. 


.... BROILER GROWING ...- PEED BAG ...GRAIN & FEED REVIEW 
.. .BROILER PRODUCER ... .FEEDLOT ... HATCHERY & FEED 
....- BULK FEED ....- FEED MERCHANT ‘eastern ....POULTRY JOURNAL 
.... COMMERCIAL REVIEW ... FEEDS ILLUSTRATED ....POULTRY PROCESSING 
. EGG PRODUCER ... .PEEDSTUFFS .... POULTRY TRIBUNE 
... GRAIN & FEED JOURNAL .... TURKEY PRODUCER 
.. WESTERN FEED & SEED .... TURKEY WORLD 
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TRAFFIC COMMITTEE—The executive traffic committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. met during the first day of the AFMA’s 52nd 
convention last week at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


es 


ete 





20 4-H Scholarships 
Awarded by Pfizer 


AMES, IOWA—Twenty young col- 
lege men and women from through- 
out the nation were awarded 4-H 
scholarships by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., recently, in ceremonies at Iowa 
State University. 

The winners, who traveled to the 
university as guests of the Pfizer Co., 
received their awards during the an- 
nual conference on extension train- 
ing. Some 75 college administrative 
and extension representatives from 
land-grant institutions throughout 
the country were present for the 
program. 

The awards were presented by Her- 
bert L. Schaller, manager of public 
relations for the agricultural divi- 
sion. 

This marked the fifth consecutive 
year that Pfizer has presented schol- 
arships to outstanding 4-H students, 
all of whom are presently enrolled as 


juniors in agricultural colleges and 
universities. The awards were es- 
tablished to encourage young people 
to seek careers in agricultural ex- 
tension work. 

To qualify for an award, the stu- 
dent must have “an outstanding 
scholarship record and be enrolled 
in courses that will lead to an ex- 
tension career.” Each student is re- 
quired to submit as a part of the ap- 
plication a teaching plan for a pro- 
gram in animal health or an appli- 
cation of such a program that will 
be of benefit to the health of humans. 

Recipients this year came from 17 
states. The winners are: Marcena 
Christian, La Porte City, Iowa, Ker- 
mit Coggshall, Cambridge, Iowa, 
Iowa State University; David Dick- 
son, Everson, Wash., Washington 
State University; Carl Harsh, Rad- 
nor, Ohio, Ohio State University; 
Margaret Hodges, Ona, Fla., Florida 
State University; R. Wesley Ibbetson, 
Yates Center, Kansas, Kansas State 
University. 

John Jack, Delhi, N.Y., Cornell 
University; Dorothy Lavicky, Sew- 


ard, Neb., University of Nebraska; 
Janice Leno, Bowdle, S.D., South Da- 
kota State College; Joseph Line- 
weaver, Mount Crawford, Va., Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; Verna 
MecNenny, Sturgis, S.C. Colorado 
State University; Kenneth Malkus, 
Cambridge, Md., Patricia Messer, 
Gaithersburg, Md., University of 
Maryland. 

Ralph Mayer, Colgate, Wis., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Constance Mey- 
er, Roseburg, Ore., Oregon State Col- 
lege; Barbara Strunk, Morton, IIL, 
University of Illinois; Margaret 
Thompson, Trenton, Tenn., Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Roylyan Voss, Wil- 
liamston, Mich., Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Gary Williams, Brookhaven, 
Miss., Mississippi State College, and 
Mary Winter, Redwood Falls, Minn., 
University of Minnesota. 

Application for the Pfizer award is 
made through the state extension di- 
rector of each state. Those names 
selected for final consideration are 
forwarded by the states to a national 
committee of agricultural extension 
service representatives who make the 
final selections. 


—_—_ 
—— 


South Carolina Towns 


Hold Poultry Festival 


BATESBURG - LEESVILLE, S.C. 
—Several thousand people lined the 
streets of the Twin Cities for the 
third annual South Carolina Poultry 
Festival here May 11. 

The festival, celebrating Batesburg- 
Leesville’s position as the “poultry 
capital of South Carolina,” included 
a chicken barbecue dinner and a day- 
long beauty pageant. 

Floats showing the latest poultry 
equipment, beauty queens and march- 
ing bands all participated in a parade 
through the business districts of 
Batesburg and Leesville. 

The pageant is sponsored each year 
by the South Carolina Poultry Im- 
provement Assn. and the Twin Cities 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Long-time beef and dairy feeders 
switch to “feed urea” in supplements 
% | 


Hans Northness (left) of Torrington, Wyoming, a cattle- 
man for more than 60 of his 80-plus years, recently changed 
his thousands of cattle to a supplement containing 
PROCADIAN® Urea. The test was simple —on his former 
supplement, his cattle didn’t do as well as those of his 
associate, Mike Lay, who was feeding a ration containing 
PROCADIAN Urea. At right, Gene Lay, Mike’s son, also 
uses the same supplement for his 4-H baby beef. 


és 
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Harold and Dan Setzer of Moscow, Pa., operate a com- 
plete milk production and marketing business started by 
their father over 50 years ago. On 216 acres they carry 
46 Holsteins plus a few Guernseys. To balance the farm- 
grown pasture, hay, silage, corn and oats, they prefer a 
feed supplement containing at least 2% PROCADIAN 
Urea, which they feel promotes heavy milk flow and good 
dairy health. 








Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“After we an ing grain with 
ARID-AIRE, the state and county 
ASC offices have never refused to ac- 
cept our dried corn for sealing, and 
they also have taken all of our dried 
grain sorghum.” 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 

production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! GrorGe ARNOLD, Sec.-Treas. 
source of protein is so concentrated that you | ty — 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 


have plenty of room in the bag to supply all Allied | With ARID-AIRE moisture faster, 
llied | Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- wedn tignwey tai 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or ; 

hemical | DAYCOM, INC. 
Dept. A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 
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RICHER... 


BECAUSE IT’S 


GREENER! 


Makes good sense . . . the greener the Alfalfa . . . the Richer the 
Alfalfa. RICHER in Vitamin A and Trace Minerals. And 
MERRY MIXER Alfalfa grows mighty green in the lush valley 
of the Platte! 


Thanks to precise timing, this same RICHNESS is guaranteed 
you in MERRY MIXER dehy Alfalfa Greenules . . . cut at just 
the right time... then into quick dehydration . . . and finally 
TRAPPED under inert gas storage. 


And speaking of timing, we're ready at a moment's notice to 
ship your order when you need it! NO DELAYS! 


Next time you're ordering, specify MERRY MIXER. . . the name 
best known in the industry for QUALITY... UNIFORMITY 
and... SERVICE. 


MERRY-MIXER 


DEHY ALFALFA GREENULES 


3 PLANT LOCATIONS 


Fremont, Nebr.) Phone: Park 1-7000 Guntersville, Alabama 
Nebraska City, Nebr. | FREMONT Phone: Justice 2-3156 


CAA 
WW / 
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MARYLAND BROILER TRIAL 


Effect of Different Ambient Temperatures, Certain Vitamins 
and Animal Protein Supplements Studied* 


By G. F. Combs and J. L. Nicholson 


University of Maryland 


fied practical broiler rations. It in- 
volved 32 pens of 150 broilers each 
tures, vitamin additions and various | housed in the original broiler house 
animal protein supplements to simpli- | used for all previous substation trials. 


°Miscellaneous Publication No. 385. Con- PROCEDURE—In several previous 
tribution No, 3133 of the Maryland Agri- | trials, small but consistent increases 
in body weights have been obtained 


cultural Experiment Station (department of 
poultry husbandry). 


Broiler Trial S-29 dealt with the 
effect of different ambient tempera- 








TABLE 1. Composition of Starting Rations* 


(Maryland) Trial S$-29 
Ingredients S-! $-2t $-3 S-4 
.. 1192 1152 1098 


Stabilized fat . 86 112 

Poultry by-product moe! se 100 : ‘ 

Fish meal, menhaden, 50% protein 

Condensed fish solubles 

Crab meal 

Soybean meal, 50% protein ... 

Corn gluten mea! — as 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal, 20% ~ 
protein (150,000 IU Ib.) - 

Limestone eee - 

Dicalcium ghesphet e oan : 

Salt ..-es- ‘ ; 

Trace minere! ‘mind es 

Methionine hydroxy eneiagne ena 0.25 

Special mix A** 


Ground yellow corn .. 


50 


.2000.25 2000.25 2000.25 2000.25 2000.25 2000.25 2000.25 


Total, ib. 


*Finishing rations same as starters except that they contain 20 Ib. more alfalfa, 25 Ib. more 


corn gluten meal and 45 ib. more corn in place of 90 Ib. of soybean meal, and .25 Ib. methionine 


hydroxy analogue. 
+Feed S-8 to be m 

doxine; .04 gm. biotin; 
tTo supply 60 ppm. manganese, 


iron, and 18 ppm. of zinc in final feed 
**Special Mix A to supply per ton: .4 Ib. methionine hydroxy analogue; |. 5 Ib. choline chloride 


(100%): .25 Ib. BHT (100%); 2 gm. menodione sodium bisulfite; 4 gm. riboflavin; 30 gm. niacin; 
10 gm. D-Ca pantothenate; |,000/U alpha tocopherol acetate; 10 mg. vitamin B,.; 3 mil. IU vita- 
min A: .8 mil. ICU vitamin Ds; | Ib. Unistat No. 1; 5 gm. procaine penicillin and 5 gm. zinc 


bacitracin 


ade from Feed $-2 by adding the following :<nounts per ton: 2 gm. pyri- 


A qm. folacin; 20 gm. ascorbic acid. 


1.2 ppm. iodine, 2 ppm 4 ppm. cobalt, 25 ppm. 


copper, 








TABLE 2. Summary of Results Obtained With “Animal Protein" Supplements in 
Broiler Rations 


1960) 


(University of Maryland Trial S-29, Gongates Jan. 29, 


Feed required/weight 
0-5 weeks 0-8 weeks 
1.68 1.96 
1.72 2.06 
1.70 2.01 
1.97 
2.14 
2.06 
1.97 
2.08 


2.02 


Average weight, Ib. 

5 weeks 8 weeks 
1.64 3.37 
1.40 2.70 


1.52 3.03 


Ration* Sex 
Corn-soybean meal males 
basal (No. 2) females 


average 





1.70 
1.79 


3.32 
2.76 
3.04 
3.28 
2.75 


3.02 


1.62 
1.42 


1.52 


males 
females 


+ Other vitaminst 
(No. 8) 


average 


1.64 
1.44 


1.54 


males 
females 


+ 5% Poultry by- 
products (No.1!) 


average 





3.34 
2.78 


1.64 
1.43 


1.54 


males 
females 


+ 5% Crab meal 
(No. 7) 


average 


1.61 
1.36 


1.48 


males 
females 


+ 2.5% Menhaden fish 
meal (No. 4) 
average 


1.60 
1.41 


males 
females 


+ 5% Menhaden fish 


meal (No. 5) 1.78 


average 1.51 


1.74 
1.66 
1.70 
1.68 
1.66 
1.71 


1.68 


3.29 
2.77 


3.03 


males 
females 


+ 2.5% menhaden cond. 
fish solubles (No. 3) 


average 


+ 5% fish meal 
+ 2.5% fish 
solubles (No. 6) 


3.28 
2.74 


males 
females 


average 





1.68 
1.75 


1.72 


3.30 
2.75 


males 
females 


All rations 


average 


*Two pens of 150 male and two pens of 150 female Vantress X Arbor Acre crossbred chicks 
per ration. 

tAdditional vitamins include 2 gm. of pyridoxine, 
20 gm. of ascorbic acid per ton. 





.04 gm. of biotin, .4 gm. of folacin, and 











from the addition of certain animal 
protein supplements to otherwise sim- 
plified practical broiler rations. In 
this trial, 24% and 5% Menhaden fish 
meal, 24%% condensed fish solubles, 
2%% condensed fish solubles 
plus 5% Menhaden fish meal, 5% 
crab meal and 5% poultry by-prod- 
ucts meal were used as supplements 
in broiler rations. Rations containing 
no animal protein supplements with 
and without certain additional vita- 
mins also were fed. The composition 
of the starting rations fed is given 
in Table 1. The corresponding finish- 
ing rations were made by the modifi- 
cations indicated in the fourth foot- 
note of the table. 

The levels of fat and methionine 
were varied with the addition of dif- 
ferent animal protein supplements in 
order to maintain the same calculated 
energy, protein and methionine levels. 
For these modifications, metaboliza- 
ble energy values were used. Changes 
in the limestone and dicalcium phos- 
phate levels also were made in order 
to keep the calcium and phosphorus 
levels constant. The calculated analy- 
sis, based on ration S-5, is as follows: 

Metabolizable energy, 1448 Calories 
per pound; productive energy, 1000 
Calories per pound; 22.1% crude pro- 
tein; 5.5% crude fat; 2.3% crude fi- 
ber; 1.05% calcium; .73% total phos- 
phorus; .50% available phosphorus; 
3 mg. riboflavin per pound; 27.4 mg. 
niacin per pound; 7.4 mg. pantothenic 
acid per pound; 780 mg. choline per 
pound; 1.22% arginine; 44% me- 
thionine; .31% cystine; 1.06% lysine; 
.23% tryptophane; 4180 I.U. vitamin 
A per pound; 400 I.C.U. vitamin D, per 
pound, and 9.5 mcg. vitamin By per 
pound. 

For these calculations, the methio- 
nine value for 50% protein dehulled 
soybean oil meal was considered to 
be .7% and the lysine content, 3.25%. 
This value is higher for lysine and 
lower for methionine than has pre- 
viously been used in the previous 





Maryland calculations. (The methio- 
nine value would be approximately 
482% using the value of .78% me- 
thionine for 50% protein soybean 
meal.) The productive C/P ratio is 
45.2:1 and the metabolizable C/P 
ratio is 65.5:1 for the starting feeds. 
The finishing feeds contained approx- 
imately 20% protein, 1018 Calories 
of productive energy per pound, and 
with a productive C/P ratio of 51:1. 

Vantress X Arbor Acre cross bred 
broilers of both sexes were used 
throughout. Duplicate pens of 150 
males each and duplicate pens of 150 
females each were reared separately 
on each of the rations indicated. Fin- 
ishing rations were started at the 
time the birds reached 5 weeks of 
age. The study was so arranged that 
one of each replicate was represented 
in each half of the house. After 5 
weeks of age, one half of the house 
was regulated so that an ambient 
temperature of approximately 63° F 
was maintained 3 ft. from the floor. 
The other half of the house was main- 
tained at an average ambient tem- 
perature of approximately 53° F. In 
this way, the effect of the 10° ambi- 
ent temperature differential from 5- 
8 weeks was studied. 


RESULTS—tThe results pertaining 
to the effect of animal protein sup- 
plements and the special added vita- 
mins are given in Table 2. No re- 
sponses were obtained in this trial 
from the addition of any of the ani- 
mal protein supplements including 
Menhaden fish meal, condensed fish 
solubles, crab meal, poultry by-prod- 
ucts meal, or certain combinations. 
Nor were responses obtained from 
the addition of ascorbic acid, pyri- 
doxine, biotin and folic acid. Although 
no responses were obtained from the 
addition of animal protein or “fish 
factor” supplements, this trial must 
be considered as only one of several. 
Accordingly, the results of the last 
seven trials are summarized in Table 
3. No differences in feed conversions 
are evident, but the improvement in 
growth averages .06 Ib. or approxi- 
mately 2% at 8 weeks of age. 

The results of other trials involving 
additions of pyridoxine, biotin, folacin 
and ascorbic acid to simplified corn- 
soybean meal type broiler rations also 
are summarized in Table 4. Although 
some numerical differences might be 
considered hopeful, these data cannot 
be interpreted as meaning that any 
of these vitamins are critical in corn- 
soybean meal type practical broiler 
rations maintained under floor pen 





_ TABLE 3. Response of Broilers to “Fish Factors” Supplements (Summary) * 


Trial Period, weeks 
2.97 
2.80 
3.00 
2.91 
2.74 
3.22 
3.03 


2.95 


$-23 
$-24 
$-25 
$-26 
$-27 
$-28 
$-29 


Average 


*in S-23 to S-26 incl., the ‘'fish factor’’ 


poultry by-products meal; 


2.5% fish solubles + 2.5% fish meal + 3.75% poultry by-products meal; 
fish solubles, fish meal or combinations were used. 


try by-products meal, crab meal, 


Average live weight, ‘tb. 


in trial S-27, 2.5% menhaden condensed fish solubles; 


Feed/: welghtex: 





+ _ + 
3.06 2.07 2.07 
2.88 1.99 1.98 
2.98 2.04 2.11 
2.96 2.06 2.06 
2.80 2.10 2.10 
3.35 2.14 2.11 
3.03 2.03 2.02 
3.0! 2.06 2.06 





sources were 2.5% menhaden fish meal + 3.75% 


in trial $-28, 
and in trial $-29, poul- 





TABLE 4. 


ineffectiveness of Pyridoxine, Biotin, Folacin and Ascorbic Acid 


as Supplements to Corn-Soybean Type Broiler Rations under 
Floor-Pen Conditions 


Average weight, Ib. 


Control 


—Feed/ Pediiibeien 
Control Plus pyridoxine 





Plus pyridoxine 








3.86 
3.22 
2.93 


3.34 


Control 
2.77 
3.27 
2.93 
3.03 


Average 


Average 


2.24 
2.14 
2.04 


2.14 


Pius vitamins* 
2.10 
2.13 
2.08 
2.06 


2.09 


2.22 
2.14 
2.07 


2.14 


Control 
2.07 
2.13 
2.07 
2.01 


2.07 


4.06 
3.22 
2.9% 


3.41 


Plus vitamins* 
2.79 
3.30 
2.96 
3.04 


3.02 





*Vitamin additions include 2 gm. pyridoxine, 


corbic acid per ton. 


.04 gm. biotin, 


-4 gm. folacin and 20 gm. as- 











STERLING SALT PUTS A 


PLUS 


in Summer Sales Programs 


Sterling Blusalt is a “PLUS’’ product in every respect. Its 
seven trace minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, 
cobalt, iodine and zinc) help protect animal health and pro- 
vide proper trace-mineral balance. In summer, Blusalt can 
used with portable fencing and water to move animals from 
pasture to pasture. Blusalt is a good profit item, backed by; 
consistent advertising. Take advantage of all these ‘‘pluses”’ 
to get extra sales .. . feature Blusalt in a display of pastur 
equipment. Our colorful bags, sales aids and display material 
will help make your summer program a success. To order 
Blusalt, to get display or merchandising ideas, contact Inter- 
national’s local representative or nearest district office: Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Phila., Pitts., St. Louis. Or write Inter- 
national Salt Company, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING -freev SALT 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY * CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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PORK PRICES IN 1960 LOOK FAVORABLE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Pork producers can look forward to more 
favorable prices for the rest of the year, a Kansas State University agricul- 


tural economist believes. 


Hugh J. McDonald pointed out that the heavy farrowings of 1959 were 
marketed the first three months of 1960. Slaughter now is near or below that 
of a year ago with prices near or a little above the May, 1959, prices. 

“Farmers’ response to low hog prices has resulted in sharply reduced 
farrowings this spring. As these pigs account for most of the June-Septem- 
ber marketings it is reasonable that we would see hog prices considerably 


higher than last summer. 


“The seasonal rise in hog prices,” Mr. McDonald added, “that begins 
about this time of year could result in prices sharply above those of last sum- 


mer. 


“For this fall, we can expect the normal seasonal decline in prices, but 
they will stay above the fall of 1959 prices,” he predicted. 





conditions with the specific drugs 
used in these trials. 

The data pertaining to the effect 
of different ambient temperatures is 
shown in Table 5. It is indeed sur- 
prising that the broilers maintained 
at 53° F. during the period from 5-8 


weeks 


| weight numerically without any in- 
| crease in feed required per unit of 
| gain. Although the difference prob- 


actually gained slightly more | 


ably is not meaningful, it appears 
definite that the lower temperature 
had no adverse effect on performance 
from 5-8 weeks. 

SUMMARY — Addition of certain 


vitamins (ascorbic acid, biotin, fola- 
cin, and pyridoxine) and certain ani- 
mal protein supplements (condensed 
fish solubles, Menhaden fish meal, 
crab meal and poultry by-products 
meal), did not improve the perform- 
ance of broilers fed simplified prac- 
tical type rations and reared on litter. 
A summary of results of several trials 
failed to show benefit from the addi- 
tion of these vitamins, but does indi- 
cate that growth response of approxi- 
mately 2% can normally be expected 
from the addition of animal protein 
supplements at 8 weeks of age. 
Broilers maintained at ambient 
temperature of approximately 53° F. 
within the house, performed equally 
as well as controls maintained at an 
average ambient temperature of ap- 
proximately 63° F. from 5 to 8 weeks. 


vy y 
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The Gerber Roto Filo Distributor 


This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 
using reversible elbows and Gerber's high quality 


Keep Your Grain Quality Up With the 


PORTABLE AERATION UNIT 


Yes—the Gerber Portable Aeration Unit can be the best pur- 
chase you have ever made. Low in cost—high in efficiency— 
easily moved to the point of trouble—and adequate for the 

job—this carefully designed and adequately tested unit has ° 
proven its worth in hundreds of installations. A practical and 
down to earth approach to the problems of grain storage— 


LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


% GERBER'S REVERSIBLE ELBOW 


installation 
time by using Gerber 
Reversible Elbows. 
Loosen one nut and 
adjust elbow to 
angle desired. Made 
of Hi Carbon Steel 
for longer wear. Any 
size available, 6" 
and up. 


Save 


% 2-WAY ROUND VALVE 


Use the Round Ger- 
ber Valve and elimi- 
nate special square 
to round transition. 
Valve can be flang- 
ed to connect to 
flanged spouting. 
Note the adjustable 
handle. Outlets can 
be straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. Round valve 
furnished in bucket 
or basket type only. 
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% 2-WAY SQUARE VALVE 


Square Valves can 
be made in either 
the flop gate style or 
bucket _ Outlets 
can be furnished 
straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. 6" to 16" 
sizes available. Spe- 
cial bottom drop out 
valves can also be 
furnished. 


% ROUND DEAD STO 


Attach Deflector to 
end of spout to de- 
flect the flow of 
grain. Long lasting 
as grain wears 
against grain instead 
metal. Can also 
furnish self-cleaning 
Dead Stops. 


Pending 
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Disappearance of 
Feedstuffs for First 


Half of Season Down 


WASHINGTON —Disapparance of 
feedstuffs for the first half of the 
feeding season (October-March) was 
about 40,000 tons under the same pe- 
riod last season, despite a pickup in 
consumption of commercial feedstuffs 
during March, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Consumption of commercial feed- 
stuffs during March totaled 1.8 mil- 
lion tons—an increase of 180,000 tons 
over February and 110,000 tons above 
March, 1959. This brought disappear- 
ance for the first half of the season 
to 10.4 million tons or about 40,000 
tons under the same period last sea- 
son. 

Oilseed meal consumption of 6.3 
million tons the first half of the sea- 
son was 190,000 tons below last year. 
However, oilseed meal consumption 
during March was above last year, 
with an increase of 100,000 tons in 
cottonseed meal more than offsetting 
a drop of around 50,000 tons of soy- 
bean meal. 

Soybean meal disappearance of 4.3 
million was down by 280,000 tons, 
while cottonseed meal disappearance 
of 1.7 million was up by 200,000. Con- 
sumption of linseed meal was down 
sharply, but that for other oilseed 
meals was about the same. Exports 
of oilseed meals totaled nearly 600,- 
000 tons the first half of the season 
or nearly double the same period last 
season. 


_— 
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Arizona, California 


Cattle Report Issued 


WASHINGTON—Cattle and calves 
on feed for market May 1 in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona totaled 729,000 
head, according to a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture report. 

On May 1, 532,000 head of cattle 
and calves were on feed for market 
in California—7% more than the 
496,000 head on feed April 1. Place- 
ments of cattle and calves during 
April amounted to 144,000 head com- 
pared with 152,000 head in March. 
Marketings of fed cattle totaled 108,- 
000 head—27% less than marketed in 
March. 

The number of cattle and calves on 
feed for market in Arizona on May 1 
totaled 197,000 head, down 5% from 
the 207,000 head on feed April 1. 
Cattle and calves placed on feed in 
April amounted to 34,000 head, com- 
pared with 24,000 head in March. Fed 
cattle marketed during April are 
estimated at 44,000 head, compared 
with 52,000 head in March. 





Grain Man Dies 

FORT WORTH TEXAS—William 
Henry Finley, 76, a retired grain man, 
died recently at his home. He had re- 
sided in Fort Worth for the past 20 
years and was a graduate of Baylor 
University. 

Although he was a registered phar- 
macist, he spent his life in the grain 
business. He was a grain broker in 
Dallas prior to his connection with 
Scott Brothers Grain Co. in Fort 
Worth, where he had served as man- 
ager of one of their plants for many 
years. He had retired about a year 
ago. 








FEED DEALER DIES 
MONROE, WIS.—John A. Becker, 
65, a Monroe feed dealer, died at his 
home this week of a heart condition. 


PH 
GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. FEderal 8-846] 


518 SOUTH THIRD STREET MINNEAPOUS 15, MINN. He was a past president of the Cen- 


tral Feed Dealers Assn. 
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HOTTEST 
NEW VITAMIN 


SUPPLEMENT 
ON THE 
MARKET! 


STABIMIX 


CAN BE HEATED TO 390° F. AND IT STILL WON’T MELT! 


Today's most stable form of Vitamin A— and completely biologically available! 


StaBimix A gives you excellent stability! High resistance 
to deterioration by air and humidity. Stable during pel- 
leting of animal feeds and in mineral and vitamin-anti- 
biotic mixtures. Two to eight times as stable as fish oils 
in feeds at ordinary temperatures. 


Stasimix A gives you complete biological activity! 
100% biologically available. And, because it is in emulsi- 
fied form, it is absorbed more rapidly. 


Stasimix A gives you unexcelled convenience! Free- 
flowing in hot or cold weather, it disperses evenly in feed. 
Will not arch in hoppers of mechanical or vibrator feeders. 


Stasimix A gives you unmatched economy! Because of 
its unmatched stability, the number of vitamin A units you 
mix with your feed stays with your feed longer! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co.,Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


Forget about deterioration! « Reduce costly overages! « 
Get today’s most stable form of vitamin A « In five po- 
tencies designed to meet your every formulation need! 


ao 
STABIMIX'A wp 
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Milk Production in Sows 


@A. D. Allen and J. F. Lasley, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Journal of Animal Sci- 
ence, Vol. 19, No. 1, pp. 150-155, Febru- 
ary, +960. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Feedmen are constantly troubled 
with varying performance of pig pre- 
starters and weaning meals under 
practical farm conditions and general 
observations have been made that 
the poorest consumption of starters 
is often with good-milking sows or 
gilts. Yet, relatively little is known 
about the milk producing ability of 
sows and relation of this ability to 
pig performance under controlled ex- 





perimental conditions. Many observa- 
tions have been made by research 
workers to the effect that the most 
productive period of milk flow is be- 
tween the third and fifth weeks, that 
older sows (within reason) produce 
more, and breeds vary in ability. 
The Missouri workers measured 
milk production in four different sea- 
sons in a total of 50 sows from the 
Duroc, Poland and Landrace inbred 
lines, and in the Landrace X Poland 
crossbred sows maintained in the 
swine breeding herd at the college. 
Sows and litters were confined to 
drylot pens during the entire lacta- 





tion period and were handfed a well- 
balanced ration with the little pigs 
receiving a creep ration beginning 
about the 14th day of age. 

Milk production by the sows was 
measured once each week during a 
six-week lactation period. The meth- 
od used to determine the milk pro- 
duced was to separate the sow early 
in the morning from the little pigs. 
Then they were returned to the sow 
1 hour later and permitted to nurse. 
No weights were taken at this time. 

After the little pigs had suckled, 
they were again separated from the 
sow for 2 hours, weighed, allowed to 
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Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE... ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the 
year ‘round. Poultry raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs... 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 


in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 
and more business your way with powerful national 


advertising. 


FOR POULTRY 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium 


carbonate... kiln-dried...costs less per usable 


pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 








nurse and then weighed again. This 
weight gain (of all pigs for litter) 
was assumed to be the amount of 
milk produced by the sow. 

Production was measured in this 
manner for a total of four successive 
2-hour periods or during an interval 
of 8 hours. 

It is not known if the amount of 
milk produced in this 8-hour period 
is comparable to that produced while 
the pigs were on test, but the results 
from the same sows and litters at 
different test periods were consistent 
and under the conditions of the ex- 
periment it was impossible to obtain 
24-hour milk production records. 

Errors caused by the little pigs 
urinating were removed by placing 
those pigs before weighing and be- 
fore returning to sows in the area of 
the pens where they normally urin- 
ated. The amount of weight lost by 
urination was very small and varied 
from .02 to .07 Ib. depending upon 
size of the pigs. Defecation resulted 
in slight loss, usually less than 0.1 
lb. The method of measuring milk 
production probably gave somewhat 
lower than actual production expect- 
ed on undisturbed pigs. 

A highly significant difference was 
observed in amount of milk produced 
with Landrace sows giving the most 
(306.2 Ib. total), followed by the Lan- 
drace X Poland sows (300 Ib. total). 
Duroc sows gave the smallest amount 
(an average of 236.2 lb. during the 
lactation period of 6 weeks). 

The peak in lactation was reached 
in the third week by the Duroc and 
Landrace X Poland China sows, in 
the fourth week by the Polands and 
in the fifth week by the Landrace. 
Also, superior performance as meas- 
ured by both litter size and weight 
were shown by the Landrace sows. 

Milk yield of the various sows was 
shown also to be significantly cor- 
related with the size of the litter 
suckled. Sows with larger litters gave 
larger amounts of milk. 

Significant correlations were shown 
also for the litter weight at weaning 
and the change in weight of the 
sows during lactation. Sows which 
gave the most milk lost the most 
weight during the period. It is obvious 
then, that confirming other previous 
work (Downey, 1951, and Burger, 
1952) weight loss of sows and gilts 
during lactation would be a good 
selective measure to use in breeding 
programs of swine. 

It is interesting also to observe 
that, contrary to some field observa- 
tions by feedmen, sows producing the 
most milk also had the pigs which 
consumed the most creep feed! It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
this was more of a breed character- 
istic than an individual character- 
istic. 


Early Lambs Below 
Average, Says USDA 


WASHINGTON — Early lambs 
were generally in below average con- 
dition on May 1, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

Growth and development of early 
lambs was retarded by unfavorable 
spring weather conditions. The 10 
important early lamb states are Mis- 
souri, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Texas, Arizona, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. 

Spring lambs from the southern 
San Joaquin Valley in California 
started moving to market early in 
March, and volume movement began 
the middle of March. This was some- 
what earlier than last year. 

Eastern shipments of California 
lambs were well above last year. 
About all of the Arizona early lamb 
crop has been marketed. The move- 
ment out of Texas was considerably 
below the volume moved during the 
first three months of 1959. 

In the Pacific Northwest states, 
heaviest lamb marketings will be in 
late July or early August. In the 
southeastern states, the movement 
to market will be later than last year 
due to the slower development of 


pastures. 








114-day Stilbosol-fed 
cattle sell near top 


February 24, 1960—Stockyards, Omaha, Nebraska. G. C. Young 
sees his short-fed cattle sell for $26.00... dress out at 60%. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Carlton (“Car!’’) Noyes is described by 
some as “one of the best young feeders 
in Nebraska.”’ Carl feeds about 10,000 
head of cattle per year in his feedlots 
and has been in business six years. 


“When Stilbosol first came out,”’ Carl 
explained, “‘we tried it out on one 
bunch of cattle and they did far better 
than we expected. Right there, we 
switched to feed containing Stilbosol 
and have been with it ever since. 


*‘Our past records show that we get an 
average daily gain on steers from 3.0 
to 3.25 lbs. Heifers, 2.7 to 2.8 lbs. We 
figure that we get our cattle to eat 3 to 
4 more pounds of corn per day with 


Stilbosol than we can get ’em to eat 
without it.” 


Carl showed us his records on Young’s 
75 head. Here are the key figures: 


. 883 Ibs. 
114 days 

. $65.79 

- $20.12 

. $26.00 
2.9 Ibs. 


Starting weight ..... 
Feeding period ee 
Feed per head . 

Cost per 100 Ibs. 

Selling price. . . . 
Average daily gain 


*“‘We were well satisfied with the gains 


, 


on this load of cattle,” Carl concluded. 
“Our weather has been terrible this 
year. Why, since Christmas, I bet we’ve 
had 30 inches of snow... and this is 
rough on cattle. They just don’t gain 


b 


like they should in such bad weather.’ 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethyistilbestro! premix) 
HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 


-ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY - 
LILLY AND COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ELI 
* INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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G. C. Young, owner of cattle, Valentine, Nebraska 
(left). Carlton Noyes, commercial feedlot operator, 
Noyes Feed Yards, Valley, Nebraska (middle). Allan 
“Mac” Mactier, commission man, Mactier Brothers (right). 
G. C. Young and Carl Noyes stop to talk with “Mac” 
Mactier before trading starts. Young's 75 head of 
cattle were fed out by Noyes. 


Al Voss, Head Cattle Buyer, R & C Packing Company, 
Omaha (left). “Mac” Mactier (right). 

“Trading” begins promptly at 9:00 A.M. Here, Al 
Voss and “Mac” start to palaver. “Mac” names his 
price and Al begins to bargain. A little psychology, 
a little bickering, a little acting are all a part of 
the “trading.” 


Sold! G. C. Young and Carl Noyes watch the cattle a& 


as they move out of the pens, into the alley—on their 
way to the scales. Young's cattle scaled out at 1210 Ibs. 


Al Voss (left), Martin (“Marty”) Swingley, Federal 
Grade Inspector (right). 

Al watches “Marty” grade Young's cattle in the cooler 
at R & C Packing Company. Al must mentally estimate 
dressing percent and carcass grade as he buys. He is 
a frequent visitor to the cooler to see how close his 
experienced “guesses” are. Young's short-fed cattle 
graded % Choice and % Good. 
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E33. celee POLLYPHOS 


Producers of the highest grade livestock and poultry — PHOSPHORUS which meets these rigid requirements in every 
the country over — are fully aware that in order for them respect. 
to retain their enviable position . . . they must continue to use BUTLER POLLyPHos has an all time high phosphorus 
formula feeds which include the best ingredients produced. content of 19% with a minimum 32% — maximum 35% 
The defluorinated phosphate produced by Butler Chem- calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 
ical Company . . . POLLYPHOS . . . is your source of BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. 


1 eecll ae Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler Sales 
Agent for low delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS to 
Butler — 
CHEMICAL COMPANY Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2,Texas +« Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box 9388 + Galena Park, Texas * Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis + Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines + Warren Sales Co., Denver 
James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles _* White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland +  E.A.Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 





Company Executive Sees Better Days 
Ahead for Soybean Processing Industry 


Agriculture 


MINNEAPOLIS Better days 
ahead for the soybean processor are 
in the outlook of Louis Brewster 
manager, operations control, oilseeds 
division, General Mills, Inc. And he 
hopes, according to a recent market 
bulletin (which he called “bullish”) 
that ingredient buyers “will have 
themselves satisfactorily covered 
when that day arrives.” 

It appears to Mr. Brewster that 
heavier feeding and lower supplies of 
soybean meal lie ahead. And because 
of this outlook, he thinks it's logical 
to suppose that prices for soybean oil 
meal will show some advances, “even 
though logic has not always governed 
the SBOM market.” 

Mr. Brewster believes product price 
increases are necessary now to justi- 
fy paying the current price for soy 
beans and, based on the announced 
price policy on Commodity Credit 
Corp. beans, it appears to him that 
the cash price of beans won't come 
down much from their current level 
“at least not until after May 31 wher 
beans no longer can be withdrawr 
from the support program.” 

Farmers Busy 

He notes that farmers currently 
are busy in their fields and many of 
them are not paying as much atten- 
tion to their feeding programs as 
usual. This rush will be over 
however, he observes 

“The heavy feeding of high mois 
ture corn will soon come to an end 
if it hasn't already,” he continues 
“The pastures should certainly care 
for the dairy herds for awhile, but the 
growing chicks both layers and 
broilers—and the growing swine 
should consume a fairly heavy supply 
of high protein feeds in the coming 
months.” 


soon 


Backgrounding his “bullish” atti- 
tude toward the future for the soy 
bean processor and the soybean mea 
buyer, Mr. Brewster notes that this 
year’s price range for unrestricted 
soybean meal has been about $554 
64 ton, Decatur, compared with last 
year’s range of $49@66. The ETL 
market, he says, has had a little 
wider range, but the other market 
areas have had about the same rela 
tive price range 

What Could Happen 

“With the volume of soybeans proc- 
essed this crop year to date, and the 
slower feed business through most of 
the same period, it has been difficult 
to foresee much change in the price 
level of SBOM,” he notes, but lists 
the following data to show what 
might take place during the balance 
of this crop year 


] 





Soybean Disappearance 


(Millions of Bushels) 
1959-60 1958-59 1|957-58 





Oct.-March crush 204 208 175 

April-Sept. crush 179° 193 179 
Total crush 

(Oct.-Sept.) 383° 40! 354 


April | stocks 310 323 
Exports [April-Sept.) 50° 47 
Seed . 29° 27 
Available for 
processing 231° 249 
Carryover 
Oct. |, 1960 52° 56 





*Estimate 





“T do not believe there will be much 
argument with my estimate of 29 
million bushels for seed, nor my esti- 
mate of 50 million bushels for ex- 
port, but I would expect some people 
to disagree with my estimate of 179 
million bushels processed Anril 
through September,” Mr. Brewster 
continues. “However, I 
feel I am a little bit too high—-not 
low. Here's why: 

“For the first six months of this 
crop year, the average monthly crush 
has been 34 million bushels and look 
what this has meant to processors’ 
gross margins as reported by the 


personally 


| 


U.S 


essing.) 


Department 
(Gross margins are margins comput 
ed before deducting the cost of proc 


cannot break even, let 
return on his inv 
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Gross Margins 


Value of oil and meal vs 


October, 1959 
November, 1/959 
December, 1959 
January, 1960 
February, 1960 
March, 1960 
April, 1960 


price of soybeans 


Cents 


loss load. These shutdowns 


in a slight firmness returning 
market, and, in a few 


meal 
even slightly higher prices 
27 Mr. Brewster 
16 crush during the last half of 
15 1 be at 

19 year will be about 
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FEED MIXERS 








CARLOADER 


Bulk Scale Speeds Handling 


You save labor costs in 
handling bulk materials with 
the Weigh-Burro bulk scale. 
Delays are eliminated, the 
work goes faster. The Weigh- 
Burro's scale capacity is 
1,000 Ibs. Hopper bottom 
discharges instantly. Con- 
struction is rugged and dura- 
ble. Easy-rolling wheels. 

The price is only $295.00. Or- 
der yours today by collect 
wire or phone. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


The items shown in this od ore just « few 
of hundreds of pieces of equipment for testing 
and handling grain, teed or seed available 
te you of Burrows. 


if you have not received your free copy of 
Burrows’ 200-page illustrated catalog, write 
today and it will be rushed te you. 





VERTICAL 
SCREW CONVEYOR 














BURROUWS 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. C-5 


Evanston, Ililinois 














Sell this high-volume 
cattle market with 


YOUR BRAND OF 
NEW STRESS FEEDS 


Make these trouble-shooting beef feeds with high 


levels of Terramycin. 


Sell them as crumbles, pellets, cubes, meal or mineral 
supplements for use as a part of the feeding 


programs you now sell. 


Recommend them for potent protection against 


stress setbacks and disease. 


Now you can sell Stress Feeds with high 
levels of Terramycin... your own feed 
for your own profit ...to give potent 
help against stress setbacks and disease. 

They can be sold as part of your regu- 
lar feeding programs. 

And you can sell the same Stress Feed 
for two main uses: PREVENTION— 
when fed in small amounts...and 
DISEASE TREATMENT—when used at 
high levels. 

Stress Feeds can be made in a number 
of ways—all the way from a very low- 
cost expanded cereal carrier for the 
Terramycin ...toa high-energy, high- 
protein supplement fortified with extra 
vitamins, minerals, etc. 

Make your own brand of Stress Feeds 
in the forms that are best suited to your 
market. 

Then ask your Pfizer representative 
for complete details on why it will pay 
you to tie in with the powerful Pfizer 
Stress Feeds promotion ... ANOTHER 
of the famous Pfizer ‘‘umbrella’’ adver- 
tising campaigns that... sell the need 
to help you sell the feed. 














Here are the Claims You can Make for 


Your Brand of Stress Feeds with Terramycin 


Help prevent and treat: 

Many respiratory infections: Helps 
prevent and treat shipping fever, pneu- 
monia and bacterial complications 
associated with pneumonia. 

Bacterial diarrhea (scours) that can 
hit hard after stress conditions. 

Secondary infections* that follow on 
the heels of stress. 


*Caused by organisms susceptible to Terramycin. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
51 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga 


52! 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal, P.Q 


— 


Stress Feeds 


with potent 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINI 
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ENGINEERED FOR PROFIT! 
Lie a modern 


| FEED MILL 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
wrest Spun Tm onic SYSTEM 
THE OTR 

@ CONCRETE @ STEEL @ WOOD 
Write—Wire—Phone for Information 


WOODS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


DESIGNERS 
ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 








MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











The arithmetic of materials handling 


Suggests Poultrymen 
Use Concentrate and 
Mix Own Rations 


BLACKSBURG, VA A news re- 
ease has beer Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute suggesting that 


issued by 


the ‘do-it-yourself’ fad can pay off 
when it comes to mixing poultry ra- 
tons.” 

The release quotes R. H. Burtner 
poultry specialist at VPI, as saying 
that many questions have been asked 
ibcut the use of locally produced 
grairs and a commercial concentrate 
mixed as feed for poultry 

The release goes on to tell poultry- 
men: 

“Mr. Burtner has made a study of 
possible savings on a 16% all-mash 
layer ration and has found that a 
poultryman can save as much as 
$1,000 per 1,000 hens in 13 months 
if he uses a grain-concentrate mix- 
ture instead of a commercial laying 
vary, of 


ration. The savings will 


One man + one mill + Fuller pneumatic conveying 
= work of four mills 


How did F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., double production 
at one of their Pennsylvania mills without plant ex 
They needed increased storage area to 
meet new capacity requirements. What was the 
solution? Two Fuller Airveyor® pneumatic convey 
ing systems were installed in their Birdsboro mill. 
One for rail car and truck unloading and the second 
system for reclaiming from storage to process. 

Results—with this new equipment, one mill produces 
enough feed to allow Brown to use the other three 
Production is still 
increasing and handling costs have been cut up to will 
$3.00 a ton 


pansion? 


ing systems. 


floors, 
mills for storage and distribution 
gladly 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


ally for your particular application. 
around corners, run up or down, through walls and 
any distance 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller 
furnish 
appropriate recommendations. 1188 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 


almost 


In addition to increasing storage space, and reducing 
unloading time and costs, these systems are self- 
cleaning, thus minimizing contamination. 

If you are now handling dry, bulk, granular materials, 
it will pay you to look into Fuller pneumatic convey- 
Fuller systems are engineered specific- 


They bend 


even underground. 


additional information with 


A267 


course, with different rations and 
different markets. 

“Most major feed companies now 
have a _ grain-concentrate program 
and can furnish formulas for layers, 
breeders, broilers and turkeys. And 
there are electrically operated, auto- 
matic feed-mixing mills on the mar- 
ket that accurately blend grains and 
concentrates. 

“Mr. Burtner emphasizes that any 
poultryman using the grain-concen 
trate feeding program should con- 
sider several points. He must under- 
stand the bird’s nutritional needs and 
must determine which ration can best 
do the job for the money. This calls 
for ‘know-how.’ The poultryman must 
determine needs well in advance and 
be sure grains and concentrate mix 
are on hand at all times 

“He should use the formula of the 
company whose concentrate he is 
using. Each company prepares con- 
centrate mixtures and develops for- 
mulas to fit them. A concentrate pre- 
pared by one company may not nec- 
essarily fit formulas of another com- 
pany. The poultryman must be ac- 
curate in mixing. Don’t guess at the 
amount of each ingredient. If mixed 
by automation, check the mill often 
is directed by the manual. Keep mix- 
ing uniform. Don’t continually change 
ymounts or substitute ingredients 
from mix to mix. Some companies 
show I'mits in which formulas may 
be constructed. Never go beyond 
those limits 

‘Control the quality of the grains 

d. Grades no lower than No. 2 
‘orn and oats, and No. 3 barley 
should be used. Only grains free of 
excess moisture, mold, harmful chem- 
icals, etc., should be used 

“Mr. Burtner has detailed figures 

n certain rations which show what 
savings can be expected under cer- 
tain conditions, and can supply them 
Write the VPI Poultry 
Blacksburg 


Calif. Fryer Festival 
Slated for June 11 


MODESTO, CAL.—California fry- 
ers, enough to serve 10,000 people, 
will be barbecued and served at the 
seventh annual California Fryer Fes- 
tival on June 11 in Modesto’s Legion 
Park 

Complete dinners, featuring the 
fryers, will go for just $1 per person 
when the statewide fryer promotion 
rroup holds its annual kickoff event 

officially open the barbecue chick- 


on request 
Department 


*m season 

The non-profit CFF was organized 

1954 to help promote California 

‘rs and to call consumer attention 

ts product. Paul W. Turner, 1960 
CFF chairman and vice president of 
the Grange Co., notes that the volun- 

labor pool now includes repre- 

sentatives from radio, TV and press 
medias food manufacturing firms 
whose products are used in the bar- 
becue’s menu, as well as leaders from 
neighboring communities 

This kind of assistance, Mr. Turner 
stated, is indicative of the growth of 
the CFF and the acceptance of its 
purpose and activities by the people 

California 

Although the CFF operates in an 
unofficial capacity, it is recognized 
1s the only major promotion factor 
in the California fryer industry 


Texas Feed Man Dies 


FORT SMITH, TEXAS—Jay De- 
Vane Smith, 60, a resident for the 
past three years, died recently in a 
hospital after a cerebral hemorrhage 

He had formerly been associated 
with J. Paul Smith Feed Brokerage 
Co., as manager of their truck traf- 
fice department. Prior to this time, 
he was traffic manager for the Bur- 
rus Feed Mills for 12 years. He had 
lived in Dallas for many years and 
was well known in grain circles all 
over Texas. 
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on your staff... but 





not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all . .. men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- _ 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. — DAWE'S 
Full fortification in one package. a LABORATORI ES, 


. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. — 4800 South Richmond Street 


. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed Chicago 32, Illinois 
tag requirements. ve. 
. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to __ 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. ; 
5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories area Specialists in Feed Fortification 
_ remarkable help in solving special problems. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 


| s “ ; ; 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales cpunest. | Belgium—i3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp © Italy—Via SG. 


___7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the Mog 4, Mien 


< latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. aes VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas @ Mexico—Apartado Postel 
. een ee Ke 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 


World's Oldest and Largest 
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Medicated Animal Feeds Under 
Food Additives Amendment— 
A Case Study 


The subject that was given me is 
the current legislative situation af- 
fecting the animal health industry 
It seems appropriate to approach this 
subject by focusing our attention up- 
on the pressing regulatory problems 
of the medicated animal feed indus- 
try, particularly pursuant to the food 


By Adrian L. Ringuette 
Abbott Laboratories 


portant economic implications. It has 
both improved the efficiency of feed 
conversion and affected the organiza- 
tion of production on the farm, with 
a resulting higher production of meat, 


sentatives of the National Institutes 
of Health: 

“As far as benefits to mankind 
from the use of medicated feeds are 
concerned, the main direct benefit 
is the present availability of more 
and better foods at relatively less 
cost to the producer and to the con- 
sumer.” 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Author Adrien 
L. Ringuette is an attorney with Ab- 
bott Laboratories in Chicago. This 
case study of the food additives law 
was presented at a recent meeting 
of the Animal Health Institute. 





possible only through the advances 
of research on a broad front, and 
through the synchronization of the re- 
search programs of private indus- 
try, of the colleges and of the gov- 
ernment. Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of 
agriculture at Purdue University, re- 
cently wrote: “The use of chemicals 
is a principal reason for America’s 
abundance of food and fiber.” 

Dr, Butz cited as illustrations of 
this conclusion marked improvement 
in the productivity of land and ani- 


additives amendment of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 

If in the course of this discussion 
I appear to trespass at times into the 
domain, I ask your for- 


The revolution in feed technology mals resulting largely from the use 
constitutes an application of research | of chemicals and drugs. A striking 
of the first magnitude. It was made example is the doubling of per capita 


milk and eggs than would otherwise 
be possible. As stated at the symposi- 
um on medicated feeds by repre- 





scientific 
giveness, but it does seem rather dif- 
ficult for the lawyer in the food and 


drug industry—as it surely is for the 
scientist to separate science from 
law 
A Tribute to Research 
Medicated animal feeds have ben 


defined as feeds for livestock which 
contain various drugs for medicinal | 
; 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” | 


Actually, medications constitute | 
only a few of the many substances 

Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


which have come to be added to live- 
stock feeds. For our purposes, how- 
ever, it will be sufficient to con- 
fine ourselves to the use of drugs 
in animal feeds. 

The widespread commercial addi- 
tion of drugs to poultry and livestock | 
feeds is a post World War II phenom- 
enon. By January, 1956, when the | 
Food and Drug Administration spon- 
sored a symposium on medicated 
feeds, such feeds accounted for 20 
to 25% of all manufactured feeds. 
Today, the great bulk of manufac- 
tured feeds, perhaps as much as 90% 
of all animal feeds, contains drugs | 
for the prevention or control of spe- 
cific livestock diseases as well as 
for the general purpose of growth 
promotion 

Among the more widely used drugs 
routinely added to certain types of 
livestock feed, the organic arsenical 
compounds and diethylstilbestrol con- 
tribute importantly to the benefits 
provided by medicated feeds. Diethy]- 
stilbestrol is a hormone included in | 
feeds to increase the weight and im- | 
prove the feed efficiency of about 
75% of all beef cattle in feed lots in 
this country. 

Organic arsenical compounds are 
widely used in poultry and swine 
feeds, chiefly for growth promotion | 
and improvement in feed efficiency 
and as an aid to control of disease. 
Five such compounds are nuw in use 
in medicated feeds, accounting for 
as much as 16,000,000 tons of broiler 
laying and swine feeds annually 

The use of medication in feeds has 
been a principal factor in revolu- 
tionizing feed technology, with im- 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 
bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 

Identification for medicated feeds. 

Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 

Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 
as large customers (and on the same route). 


Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
Quantities can be bought as needed. 

Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 
Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 

Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 





Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 


| 
ANTIBIOTIC NEWS! a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 


test data 
shows 





SUPERIOR IN 


@ growth promotion 


« feed efficiency 


js 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA.,U.S 


CONTACT 








consumption of chicken meat in the 
last 15 years. 

According to Dr. Butz, “The use 
of chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
completely revolutionized this indus- 
try, and has substantially made it 
possible for our good growers to 
produce one pound of chicken meat 
with two pounds of feed. This is 
phenomenal in a biological industry. 
It was undreamed of just two dec- 
ades ago.” 

Testifying before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
cently, Dr. M. R. Clarkson, associ- 
ate administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Service, Department of 
Agriculture, emphasized the role of 
research and the development of 
chemicals for use in crops and in 
livestock production as important 
factors in our agricultural economy. 
This is a continuing role 

As Dr. Clarkson pointed out, with- 
in 50 years farmers will need to pro- 
duce at least twice their present 
twice 


crop output and more than 


what serves best! 


their present production of livestock 
products. New applications of re- 
search and new technology will 
therefore be required. 


Establishment of Safety 


Prior to the enactment of the Food 
Additives Amendment of 1958, the 
drugs then in commercial use in feeds 
had all been extensively tested by 
their manufacturers and cleared as 
safe for their intended use by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

When first introduced into com- 
merce, these drugs were considered 
as new drugs subject to the re- 
quirements of the new drug section 
of the federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, except that medicated 
feeds containing antibiotic drugs are 
regulated under the antibiotic cer- 
tification section of the act. 

Under the new drug section, no 
manufacturer can market a new drug 
unless an application filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare is effective. Effectiveness 


may be withheld unless the applica- 
tion contains data to show that the 
drug is safe for use under the con- 
ditions of its intended use. 

It is apparent that the law calls 
for the pretesting of new drugs by 
manufacturers, and for evaluation by 
the Secretary of the likelihood of 
harm resulting from the proposed use 
of a drug. 

However, medicated animal feeds 
were also subject to the food provi- 
sions of the federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. It was provided that 
any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance added to any food, except 
where such substance is required in 
the production thereof or cannot be 
avoided by good manufacturing prac- 
tice, is deemed to be unsafe. 

The operation of this provision, as 
distinguished from the new drug sec- 
tion of the act, does not depend upon 
evaluation of the likelihood of harm 
resulting from the proposed use of 
an additive. Rather, it merely calls 
for inquiry as to whether the addi- 


| 
| 


| enabled FDA 


| mal 
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tive is sufficiently toxic to be classed 
as a “poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance.” 
Classified as Drugs 

The classification of medicated 
feeds as drugs made it necessary for 
manufacturers of new medicaments 
to obtain effective new drug appli- 
cations prior to introducing them into 
commerce 

But the classification of meat and 
other products from livestock as food 
to consider residues of 
drugs contained in such food prod- 
ucts as poison deleterious sub- 
stances, thus rendering the food prod- 
ucts adulterated the drugs 
are necessary for the production of 
meat or other products used for food 

In a policy statement published 
in the Federal Register on Dec. 4, 
1948, FDA declared that in the case 
of drugs intended to effect physio- 
logical changes in farm animals, as 


unless 


| distinguished from drugs intended for 


treatment of ani- 
cturers were re- 
quired to show that under the condi- 
tions of residues of the drugs 
were eliminated from the livestock 
prior to marketing. Tolerances were 
not to be granted such residues even 
though their 
lished 

The problems were worked out un- 
der the vigilance of the FDA, and 
with the cooperation of drug manu- 
facturers, the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry research Jlabora- 
tories, and feed control officials, with 
the result that no igs are used in 
medicated feeds iat have not been 
proved to b if Their conclusion, 
that “ nefi of medicated 
feed t evidence of 
possible danger mankind from 
imply justified 


the prevention or 
disease, manuf 


use 


safety could be estab- 


colleges 


their use seems 
Regulation as Food Additives 
The provisions of the food law 
prohibiting the addition of any poi- 
substance to 
considered 
such 


use 


sonous o1 leleterious 
any food ere erally 
unsatisfactors n the one hand 

provis authorize the 


of ubstances whi light be 


evels of use but 


desir- 
able and 
toxic at 
they were im- 
practic » enforce effectively in 
the Te i requirement of 
pret of ditives by their manu- 
facture ‘he Food Additives 
Am nent 1958 was designed to 
remedy lit 


conaitions 
The 


state 


On th hand 


ttee on Inter- 
mmerce, report- 
ing this that “The 
purpo aU legislation is twofold: 
(1) T rotect the health of con- 

manufacturers 
d food processors 


stated 


sumers quiriz 
of food ld ‘ in 
to pretes unsafe sub- 
stances cl ire to be added to 
food advance food tech- 
nology by pe food 
additives at safe levels.” 

The provisions of the food additives 
law, in the absence of the Delaney 
clause, which we will discuss present- 
ly, probably would not have adverse- 
ly affected the health in- 
dustry 

Pursuant to the law, a substance 
which falls within the definition of a 
food additive, including a substance 
added to animal! feed, is declared un- 
safe, unless there is in effect a regu- 
lation prescribing the conditions un- 
der which such additive may be safe- 
ly used. In theory, at least, medicated 


tentially 


mitting the use of 
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animal feeds meeting the safety re- 
quirements of both the new drug law 
ind the food additives law are feas- 
ible. 

Furthermore, existing feed medica- 
tions, having been reviewed by FDA, 
are considered exempt from re-exam- 
ination under the food additives law, 
pursuant to the prior sanction or the 
general recognition of safety exemp- 
tions contained in the law. 

If a medicated feed is not exempt, 
it is necessary to obtain a regula- 
tion prior to marketing it. But, by 
virtue of a clause in the food addi- 
tives law known as the Delaney 
clause, a regulation cannot issue per- 
mitting use of the additive, 

. if it is found to induce can- 
cer when ingested by man or animal, 
or if it is found, after tests which 
are appropriate for the evaluation of 
the safety of food additives, to induce 
cancer in man or animal.” 

This clause has been interpreted 
to limit the discretion of the FDA 
in respect to compounds having the 
capacity to cause cancer. Such com- 
pounds are thus distinguished from 
compounds which have the capacity 
to cause any other disease or which 
may be toxic at some level. 

The basic principle of the food ad- 
ditives law, however, in order to ac- 
complish both of its purposes, is tha 
1 food additive shall be approved 
for a particular use unless a fair 
evaluation of the data fails to es- 
tablish that the additive will be safe 
under the conditions of its use. 

The legislative history of the bill 
sets forth the applicable concept of 
safety. Safety requires proof of harm- 
lessness under the conditions of use 
and not proof of absolute harmless- 
ness under any conceivable circum- 
stances. This calls for the exercise 
of scientific judgment 

The argument for setting apart 
compounds which have the capacity 
to cause cancer is that in the present 
state of our scientific knowledge we 
cannot be certain that any use of a 
demonstrated carcinogen is safe. 

This argument has now been tak- 
en up by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare as the rea- 
son for endorsing the Delaney clause. 


Examining the Clause 


Let us now examine the operation | 


of the Delaney clause upon the ani- 
mal health industry. Our object is to 
determine whether or not the De- 
laney clause is consistent with the 


basic principle of the food additives | 


law. 


Diethylstilbestrol is a compound 
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which can be made to cause cancer 
in a few species of animals under 
certain conditions, It cannot be made 
to cause cancer in most animals, how- 
ever, and no cancer in humans has 
been found attributable to diethyl- 
stilbestrol despite its wide medical 
use in humans for 20 years encom- 
passing hundreds of thousands of pa- 
tients. 

Furthermore, many common foods 
normally contain estrogens similar 
in physiological effects to diethy]- 
stilbestrol. Estrogens are part of the 
normal background of all of us. 

Yet, diethylstilbestrol must be con- 
sidered a carcinogen, if by carcinogen 
we mean a product which will pro- 
duce cancer in any species of animal 
Therefore, according to the Food and 
Drug Administration, no food addi- 
tive regulation will be issued per- 
mitting the use of diethylstilbestrol 
in any feed. Its existing use in feeds 
shall be strictly limited to the scope 
of its exemption from the food addi- 
tives law. 


The evidence is overwhelming, how- 
ever, that diethylstilbestrol has been 
shown to be safe when used in ani- 
mal feeds as previously sanctioned 
by FDA. 

FDA has examined data presented 
for six different uses of diethy]- 
stilbestrol, and new drug applications 
pursuant to the new drug section of 
the federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act have become effective for each 
use. 

The drug has been used in human 
medicine since 1941 and in the feed 
of beef cattle since 1954. The elimi- 
nation of the drug from the food ob- 
tained from livestock fed diethylstil- 
bestrol was demonstrated to the sat- 
isfaction of the FDA, in accordance 
with its policy regarding medicated 
feeds as previously described. 

But even if undetectable residues 
were to exist in beef, the amount 
of the drug reaching our food sup- 
ply would be insignificant in relation 
to the therapeutic dose of diethyl- 





stilbestrol and to the natural estro- 
genic background. 

It is submitted that in the case 
of diethylstilbestrol, the Delaney 
clause has operated to deprive a safe 
use of this drug from clearance. This 
violates the basic principle of the 
food additives law. Scientific judg- 
ment has been entirely excluded. 

This is a step backward, since 
even the 1938 Act, with its per se 
rule on poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances, did not prohibit the clear- 
ance of diethylstilbestrol under the 
federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
It is not sufficient, however, merely 
to re-establish the 1938 Act for die- 
thylstilbestrol. For this would pro- 
hibit even insignificant residues of 
any drug in relation to the normal 
background. Such residues can be de- 
termined to be safe. 


Organic Arsenicals 
Organic arsenicals provide another 


case in point. Arsenic in one form or 
another is ubiquitous in nature. Ar- 
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Great Strength + Great Versatility 


For pure ruggedness, plus the obvious advantages of having two- 
mills-in-one, you just can’t beat the new CPM Dual-Speed Pellet 
Mill. Now you shift in seconds to the die speed that meets your 
particular pelleting need. Choose from these die speed combinations: 


LOW RPM—HIGH RPM 
132 243 
171 265 
171 316 


LOW RPM—HIGH RPM 


171 400 
265 316 
265 400 


Motor: 100 or 125 HP, 1800 RPM 


THAT DUS 
Bla 1085 


A Dual-Speed unit is one of two CPM Pellet 
Mills at the new Welp's Feed Mill in Bancroft, 
lowa. Powered with a 100 HP motor, the mill 
produces 10 to 14 tons of pellet feed per hour. 
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senic compounds have been used in 
medicine for hundreds of years and 
for many years they dominated im- 
portant areas in agricultural pest 
control. Between 1910 and 1945 or- 
ganic arsenicals provided the best 
medical tools against man’s most seri- 
ous parasitic diseases, such as syph- 
ilis. 

Arsenic occurs naturally in many 
foods we eat, including eggs and the 
tissues of poultry. Arsenic occurs na- 
turally in soils and vegetation, and 
sea water contains traces which are 
concentrated to high levels in marine 
algae and crustaceans. 

Arsenicals have been more widely 
studied and widely used in medicine 
and in agriculture than perhaps any 
other class of compounds. Yet, there 
is no reliable experimental evidence 
that any form of arsenic, organic 
or inorganic, can be made to induce 
cancer in animals. Neither does the 
medical literature in any way im- 
plicate organic forms of arsenic as a 
carcinogen for man. 





There has been a great deal of 
speculation tending to implicate in- 
organic forms of arsenic as carci- 
nogens. The only substantial evidence, 
as distinguished from speculation, in- 
volving inorganic arsenicals, is that 
massive long-term potassium arsenite 
therapy—at a level high enough to 
constitute arsenic poisoning — pro- 
duces a characteristic thickening of 
the skin of the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet, and ab- 
normal pigmentation of the skin. 

In about 20% of the individuals 
developing skin thickening, the 
patches of thickened skin became 
cancerous. This hardly constitutes 
reliable evidence of carcinogenicity 
of all arsenical compounds. It sug- 
gests only that arsenic poisoning by 
potassium arsenite, a highly toxic 
compound, may produce a condition 
which in turn may cause cancer. 

Nevertheless, according to the 
FDA, no food additive regulation can 
be issued permitting the use of any 
compounds containing arsenic, in- 





| 


cluding organic arsenicals, until and 
unless the compound can be shown 
not to have any carcinogenic poten- 
tial. 

But scientists indicate that no one 
can show that any compound can- 
not cause cancer. Thus, only those 
uses of organic arsenical cornpounds 
which are exempt from the food addi- 
tives law may be employed. 

Yet there is no evidence of cancer 
induction throughout history by any 
organic arsenical compound in man. 
No one has been able reliably to in- 
duce cancer with any organic arsenic 
compound in any species of animal 
at any level or by any means of 
administration. 

The evidence is overwhelming, fur- 


compounds, which have been exten- 
sively tested, and approved by the 
FDA, under the new drug law, have 
been shown to be safe under their 
conditions of use. 

Because of general recognition of 
safety of several of the organic ar- 





The efficiency and versatility of changeable die speeds is only half the 
remarkable Dual-Speed story. Conceived and built to master the very 
toughest of pelleting operations, the CPM Dual-Speed features extra 
heavy construction from the bottom up and inside out. Here, without a 
doubt, is an exceptional machinery value on the basis of stamina alone. 


MANY ADVANTAGES OF VARIABLE DIE SPEED 


EXTRA-HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FOR TOUGHER PELLETING JOBS 


| ning of the 
| medicated animal 


Until now, the only really important variable in 
pelleting has been in die specification, or operation 
of more than one machine to meet different produc- 
tion requirements. 

Now you can pellet high-speed formulas at peak 
efficiency; yet quickly gear down for various rea- 
sons, such as range-cube production, or where sugar, 
milk by-products, or molasses ingredients call for 
slower die speeds. (Note: Recent tests clearly show 
that Aard-to-run formulas of 5/32”, 3/16" and 1/4” 
pellet size are definitely pelleted at better capacity 
and quality when die speed is slower than 200 RPM.) 

The Dual-Speed is equipped with a choice of die 
speeds as low as 132 RPM and as high as 400 RPM 
with a 100 HP or 125 HP, 1800 RPM motor. On an 
explosion-proof motor, this means a saving of almost 
$1,000 over the cost of a 1200 RPM motor. With 
a CPM Dual-Speed you’re set in seconds for peak 
efficiency. No cumbersome sheave changes. Simply 
move the lever and your die speed is changed. 


The CPM Dual-Speed can handle the most difficult 
operating assignments on a continuous, day-in, day- 
out schedule. It takes on tough, abnormal loads 
easily — and with an extraordinary factor of safety. 


A few of its many features include: Extra 
large quill bearing and massive quill flange to assure 
deflection-free die mounting; sturdy new demount- 
able die-driving rim positively mounted by deep 
rabbet fits; heavier, four-piece, easily removable die 
clamp; increased bearing area on roller shafts for 
trouble-free service; outer roller supports bigger, 
heftier; main shaft and shear pin assembly propor- 
tionately larger; increased size of feed chute handles 
big tonnages—even on light-weight materials; entire 
drive shaft and intermediate shaft assembly is com- 
plete in bench-assembled cartridge of new design; 
pump type, filter-clean gearbox lubrication protects 
all gears and bearings, with independent lubrication 
system for pelleting rolls—all these advantages plus 
many, many more important and exclusive features. 


Get the complete Dual-Speed story from the man who knows how it can 
best help you—your CPM representative. Call him today. Remember: 
More California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany * Ationta 
Calgary * Columbus * Davenport * Denver * Fort Worth * Los Angeles 
Mexico City * Mi oo | © Neshville © Okich City * Omohe 

Richmond © Seattle * St. Lovis * Toronto * Winnipeg 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Lid., Stockport, England 





Manager Rulon Trost, Jack Thomas 
Grain and Livestock Co. in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho puts his CPM Dual-Speed 
into action. This mill operates 10 
hours a day, 6 days o week, pro- 
ducing %", %” and 4” size pellets. 


Charles Hendricks, Manager of Union 
Seed Co. of Burley, Idaho is shown 
alongside Union's CPM Dual-Speed 
unit. Mr. Hendricks reports trouble- 
free, highly efficient performance on 
a wide range of ingredients. 


Piet Bol, Manager of General Mills’ 
Ogden, Utah plant, shifts the die 
speed on the compony's newly in- 
stalled CPM Duol-Speed pellet mill. 


Milton 8. Cooper, 25-year veteran 
miller with The Pillsbury Co., Ogden, 
Utah, checks performance on the 
plant's CPM Dual-Speed unit. Note 
convenience of geor shift lever. 
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senicals, in fact, they no longer re- 
quire regulation under the new drug 


| law as new drugs, and they are con- 


sidered to be exempt from the food 
additives law. In each case, however, 
all organic arsenical compounds were 
originally marketed pursuant to ef- 
fective new drug applications under 
the federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Organic arsenicals have been used 
in human medicine since the begin- 
20th century, and in 
feeds since 1951 
Residues of the drugs in eggs and tis- 


| sues, furthermore, when used under 


recommended conditions, are in the 
same range as normal content of ar- 


| senic in such foods 
thermore, that the organic arsenical 


Approval of residues of organic ar- 
senicals under these circumstances is 
in accordance with established policy 
of the FDA under the new drug law 
Such residues are less than estab- 
lished tolerances in fruits and vege- 
tables sprayed with inorganic arseni- 
cals, and are insignificant in rela- 
tion to the natural background of 
arsenic. 

It is submitted that in the case 
of organic arsenicals the Delaney 
clause has again operated to deprive 
a safe use of these drugs from clear- 
ance in violation of the basic prin- 
ciple of the food additives law. Sci- 
entific judgment has been entirely 
excluded, not only in the evaluation 
of safety, but also in the evaluation 
of whether or not these compounds 
are even capable of causing cancer. 


Cost of Delaney Clause 

The cost of the Delaney clause to 
our growing society could prove enor- 
mous. It is purely conjectural wheth- 
er a single human cancer will have 
been prevented by this action. But 
there is little question about its like- 
ly consequences to feed technology, 
and ultimately to the public health 

The chief cost is not the potential 
loss of any single product to society, 
although the loss of any valuable 
product is to be deplored. If diethy]- 
stilbestrol and organic arsenicals 
were to be banned from the market, 
our farmers would have to produce 
significantly more animals each year 
to obtain the same amount of food 
products that we can now produce 
with the aid of these drugs. 

I have said that existing uses of 
diethylstilbestrol and organic arseni- 
cals are exempt from the food addi- 
tives law. But the use of diethyl- 
stilbestro] for implantation in poultry 
for the purpose of synthetic caponiza- 
tion was also exempt from the food 
additives law. That use of diethylstil- 
bestrol has already been suspended 
because of the persuasive influence 
of the Delaney clause. 

Other uses of that drug and the 
uses of organic arsenicals must be 
considered as threatened as long as 
the flat ban of the Delaney clause 
can be made to apply to them. 

The chief cost, however, is the 
threat to future progress based on 
research. There is evidence that re- 
search projects have already been 
curtailed and that potential research 
projects are now being tabled in vet- 
erinary medicine. These decisions of 
management to shift research effort 
elsewhere have been taken because 
the tremendous expense which is in- 
volved in the development of new 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Did you ever hear of an “‘embarrassment of riches?” 


That is what we have at Douglas Chemical Company now! 


As every grain man knows, for the last ten years Douglas’ famous Tetrakote has 
repeatedly proved its power to hold off even the slightest grain infestation for 
from twelve months up to three or four years. 


But now comes a totally new protectant. It is called Proteckote. We have had 
Proteckote for only two years but so far all the evidence indicates that Proteckote is 


fully as effective as Tetrakote. 


Proteckote costs you about one-third less than Tetrakote. We repeat we honestly 
think Proteckote does as good a job as Tetrakote. Against this, however, is the 
fact that we have had only two years of practical experience with it compared 

to the ten years of proof on Tetrakote. 


Some people will think we are crazy to come out and tell you that we have 
a product so much lower in price which is as good as our long accepted 
product. However, we have won your trust for 44 years by giving you the 
unvarnished truth at all times. 


In offering these two products we say this: We know that some grain men 
will want the insurance which Tetrakote has repeatedly proved it offers. That’s 
why we are retaining Tetrakote in our line. On the other hand, many grain 
men will say: “If Douglas says Proteckote is good, it’s good enough for me! 
And I would like to make that saving!” 


So these are the facts about today’s two best protectants. We are telling you 
them frankly. Decide for yourself which of the two you would prefer. 
Remember whichever one you buy, you will get the same assurance of 
protection — the DOUGLAS name. 


for the Extra Value in qratn conditioning 
DEPEND ON Doyglas A 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
620 Eost 16th Avenue - North Kansas City, Missouri 
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veterinary drugs for use in medicated 
feeds may not be justified under pres- 
ent conditions. 

There are several factors which 
have operated to influence industry 
in this regard, On the one hand there 
is the uncertain operation of the 
Delaney clause. Lack of scientific 
agreement as to the definition of a 
carcinogen or as to the tests which 


will be considered sufficient to es- 


tablish non-carcinogenicity, coupled 
with the enormous expense involved 
in testing new drugs, are part of 


the reason 

On the other hand, there are some 
interpretations of the food additives 
law already advanced by FDA which 
seem to be applicable primarily to 
veterinary drugs and which make 
costs of development in relation to 
possible markets virtually prohibitive. 

The scope of the exemptions from 
the food additives law which are to 
be accorded to existing medicated 
feeds is so narrow that supposedly 
exempt drugs are no longer exempt 





from the food additives law when 
mixed with new drugs in medicated 
feeds. 

Therefore, the manufacturer of a 
new drug is required to obtain a food 
additive regulation for not only his 
own drug but also for every existing 
drug with which his drug will be 
mixed, all at enormous expense. Yet, 
the market for the new drug will 
probably be very small, indeed, be- 
cause the Delaney clause will pro- 
hibit issuance of a regulation for a 
new drug added to any existing medi- 
cated feed containing diethylstil- 
bestrol or an arsenical. 

The cost of the Delaney clause is 
certainly going to be high. Can our 
society afford to pay the price? 


The Fundamental Defect 


Let us now consider how to re- 
store scientific judgment to the evalu- 
ation of food and drugs in a frame- 
work which provides maximum pub- 
lic health protection. 

In my opinion, the problem is not 





basically the administration of the 
law. In the past, we have been able 
to work out problems of administra- 
tive interpretation with FDA on a 
scientific basis, and we can probably 
continue to do so in the future. 

But the basic problem, in my opin- 
ion, is legislative. It seems reasonably 
clear, as previously mentioned, that 
Congress intended to establish the 
basic principle that additives whose 
uses are shown to be safe should be 
approved for such uses. The policy 
of the law is stated to advance food 
technology as well as to protect the 
consumer. 

The trouble is that by inserting 
the Delaney clause into the food ad- 
ditives bill, Congress was, perhaps in- 
advertently, modifying that policy. As 
a result of the Delaney clause, in the 
case of compounds which are sus- 
pect as carcinogens under special 
conditions, manufacturers are not le- 
gally permitted to show that such a 
compound is safe under conditions of 
use. Inquiry into the actual hazard 

















Here are the facts 
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In the laying house builds business for Wayne dealers 


TESTED AND APPROVED WAYNE CONTROLLED ENERGY “PERSONALIZED PULLET 
FEEDING PROGRAMS" WIN AND HOLD CUSTOMERS, BUILD CONSISTENT TONNAGE 


6% better production * 3% better feed efficiency « larger egg size earlier 
« less prolapse. These are the results of 10 Research Farm Tests comparing Wayne Controlled 


Energy pullet raising programs with pullets full-fed a high energy ration. 


Right now, show your poultrymen customers the benefits of Wayne “Personalized Pullet Feeding 
Programs" approved by individual breeders and by Wayne research. For full details, contact 
your Wayne representative or write: Allied Mills, Inc., Service Office, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds...Today! 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Iilinols 
Mason City, lowa 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Mills at: Guntersvitie, Alabama 
Bultalo, New York 


Gainesville, Georgia 


. Peoria, Hlinois 
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from the use of the compound is ab- 
solutely foreclosed. The law itself 
makes a prejudgment that safe use 
of the compound cannot be estab- 
lished. 

Now, Congress has decided that 
food technology should be advanced. 
This is a value judgment. It was a 
decision that followed eight years of 
consideration, numerous hearings, a 
wealth of articles, and much debate. 
In order to accomplish this policy, 
however, it was deemed necessary to 
abandon the long standing per se 
prohibition against the addition of 
poisonous or deleterious substances 
to food. This necessarily meant that 
Congress was willing to sanction the 
use of compounds which might be 
harmful under unusual conditions or 
in large quantities, but would be 
beneficial when used under controlled 
conditions. 

As a matter of established fact, 


| it is not possible in the present state 


of scientific knowledge to establish 
with complete certainty the absolute 
harmlessness of any substance, under 
every conceivable condition. How- 
ever, through the application of sci- 
entific judgment, it was concluded 
that the health of consumers could 
be protected. 

Scientific judgment, however, is in 
essence the combination of research 
over a reasonably short period of 
time with insight as to the probable 
significance of the results. The sci- 
entific method requires that a deter- 
mination of safety must be inde- 
pendently made for each proposed 
use of a compound, By freezing pres- 
ent scientific knowledge into law and 
by prejudging an unknown number 
of compounds we necessarily depart 
from the scientific method. Yet there 
is no reliable evidence that I can 
find that the FDA cannot make a 
judgment in each case which is con- 
sistent with the public welfare. 

Commissioner Larrick had no doubt 
about the capacity of the FDA when 
he opposed the concept of the De- 
laney clause in testimony before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in 1957. 

He said then: “But we see no more 
reason to single out cancer produc- 
tion for specific mention in the legis- 
lation than to single out production 
of high blood pressure, destruction 
of the blood-forming elements of the 
body, or production of nephritis, 
diabetes or a host of other disor- 
ders. 

“All of these things are of ex- 
treme importance. We, certainly, do 
not intend to sanction a chemical ad- 
ditive in the food supply unless the 
evidence rules out any reasonable 
ground for believing that the pro- 
posed use will constitute a hazard 
to the public health in any respect.” 
The panel of eminent scientists who 
were called upon in 1957 to advise 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce stressed the individu- 
ality of each analysis of safety. 

Summarizing the individual state- 
ments of the scientists, Dr. W. J. 
Darby of Vanderbilt University, said, 
“It was repeatedly emphasized by 

(Turn to AMENDMENT, page 86) 
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Presenting ...A product that has 
withstood the closest scrutiny... 
An achievement of exhaustive research .. . 
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Announcing 


thoroughly tested 
coccidiostat 


best 
possible protection... 


greater 
feed efficiency... 


greater 
weight gains 


easier to handle 
and assay! 


Zoamix is the result of one of the most com- 
plete researching jobs ever conducted in the 
poultry industry! Fourteen years, and 150,000 
man-hours ago, Dow researchers began their 
search for a coccidiostat that offered the best 
possible protection the utmost safety to 
animals and humans. . . the least interference 
with the nutritive requirements of the bird. They 
investigated and discarded some 13,000 com- 
pounds until they discovered 3, 5-dinitro-o- 
toluamide . . . the name for the chemical in 
Zoamix. Since then they have discarded an- 
other 10,000 compounds as inactive or inferior. 
Then, before it was marketed in the U. S., 
Zoamix was tested on 70-million birds under 


Tests comparing coccidiosis 
control with nine other cocci- 
diostats show Zoamix (con- 


every possible growing condition . . . field- 
tested by many major feed manufacturers and 
colleges . . . and used internationally for over 
a year and a half—making it one of the most 
widely sampled and examined products of its 
kind. The results of these tests were amazing! 


In Canada, for example, Zoamix has become 
so popular and successful that four out of every 
five commercially grown birds on a coccidio- 
stat are fed Zoamix! In this country, the an- 
nouncement of Zoamix comes at a time when 
agricultural chemicals as a whole are being 
closely examined for any possible hazard to 
consumers. It is approved for feeding young 
chickens right up to market time! 


RATE OF GAIN 


AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 





taining Zoalene) more effec- 
tive than eight, equally effec- 


Zoalene Compared with 
Following Coccidiostats A D E F 





tive as the other, but superior Number of 


to all in combining protection, 


Comparative Tests 


5 6 


Totals 





feed conversion, weight gains 
and certain safety benefits. 


Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Gains 





Comparative tests (shown at 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Weight Goins 





right) with other coccidio- 
stats illustrate the Zoamix 


No Difference in 
Weight Gains 





superiority in producing better 
gain and feed conversion. On 


Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 





10,000-bird flocks the extra 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 





NUMBER OF TESTS IN WHICH 


profit can amount to $250.00 
often much more. 








The safety benefits of Zoamix make it the most 
reliable coccidiostat on the market today! 


1. It’s safe to switch from another coccidiostat 
io Zoamix—without a setback in the bird's 
growth! 

2. It's safe—feeds won't cause physical injury 
if mistakenly fed to other farm animals—ducks 
turkeys, geese, hogs, sheep, cattle, dogs! (Bu 
remember, Zoamix is recommended only for 
growing chickens.) 

3. It's safe when mixed with all other com- 
monly used feed ingredients and additives in 
your chicken feed formula. Zoamix is com- 


Assaying for Zoamix is simple, speedy and 
accurate with spectrophotometric method—far 
faster than tests required for other coccidiostats. 
Handling. Zoamix is designed for ease of han- 
dling in the feed mill—free from dust and free 
flowing. Under storage it will not cake. Stored 


No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 























pletely compatible and doesn’t alter feed 
nutritive requirements! 


4. It's safe to handle! No danger to mill work- 
ers or consumers of Zoamix fed birds. 


5. It's safe to feed to broilers right up to market 
time. Grower can raise birds on one feed 
formula and market them at the best time— 
without withdrawing coccidiostat prior to 
delivery! 

6. It's safe for broilers. Zoamix results in no 
change in hematology, organ weights or his- 
tology; and it will not impart an “off” flavor to 
the meat! 


at room temperature for fourteen months, and 
subjected to violent and sudden temperature 
differences, feed containing Zoamix remained 
as potent as when freshly mixed. In addition, 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re-pelleted without 
loss of potency. 
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AM IX 


the new standard 
of efficiency in coccidiosis control 
with definite safety benefits! 


See for yourself! Compare Zoamix point for point with any 
other coccidiostat. You'll find none can match this combination 


of benefits: (1) The best possible protection... (2) Allows 
maximum feed efficiency and maximum weight gains... 


(4) Safety... (5) Ease of handling and assaying. 


ZOAMIX IS AVAILABLE NOW 


—warehoused in several centrally located cities. For 
assistance in registering your formula, or additional 


help and technical service, write: 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Sales Department, Midland, Michigan 





A DYNAMIC NEW FORCE. 
IN THE FEED INDUSTRY FIELD 





Adding to its reputation as a major manufacturer of 

agricultural chemicals, The Dow Chemical Company is devoting 
a continuous research and development program to help 

growers and ranchers raise more productive . . . more 


profitable livestock. 


Dow, with its large research and development staff, nation-wide 
facilities, and extensive resources devoted to the agricultural field, 
continues to probe deeply and thoroughly into the modern 
chemical approach to animal health. 


As evidenced by the several million dollars and many years’ 
study of coccidiosis and chemicals that produced Zoamix, Dow’s 
future role in animal health products will be an important one. 
As for past accomplishments, these Dow products have 

shown a new way to healthier, more profitable poultry 

and livestock: 
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DOWZENE”* DHC pL-METHIONINE TROLENE™* KORLAN* 


Dow piperazine di- 


hydrochloride for 
effective, safe, one- 
day worming of dogs, 


swine and poultry 





One of the most 
effective amino acids 
for the efficient pro- 
duction of healthy, 
fast-feathering birds. 





THE 


The first systemic 
insecticide ever devel- 
oped for preventing 
grub damage and market 
dockage in cattle. 





Insecticides for control- 
ling livestock pests. For 
direct or residual spray- 
ing, Or as a smear or 
dip to control a variety 
of external insects. 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e Midland, Michigan 


Says Storage Rate 
Cut May Ruin Some 
Firms in Pacific N. W. 


SPOKANE, WASH. — A govern- 
ment-decreed decrease in the rate for 
storing government-owned grain may 
force some Pacific northwest grain 
dealers out of business, according to 
J. D. Urquhart, president of the 
Union Elevator and Warehouse Co., 
Lind, Wash., and one of the 18 ne- 
gotiators for a new Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. has added a half day session 
to its convention scheduled June 8-9, 
for the membership to discuss what 
the association’s next move will be in 
the UGSA battle. The convention is 
expected to view the situation as one 
requiring action “soon after the No- 
vember election,” according to Mer- 
rill Sather, executive secretary. 


“Loss to Dealers” 

Mr. Urquhart said that the lower 
rate (13.5¢ bu. annually) which the 
department of agriculture “is impos- 
ing” could mean a loss to Pacific 
northwest dealers of $3.5 million an- 
nually. He told a press conference in 
Spokane last week that he felt Com- 
modity Stabilization Service negotia- 
tors had not been negotiating in good 
faith and that Clarence D. Palmby, 
associate administrator for CSS and 
chairman of the government team, 
had admitted USDA had intended 
from the start to lower rates. 

There appears little possibility of 
PNW grain dealers following some 
other firms in refusing to store gov- 
ernment-owned grain. 

“We have no choice except to ac- 
cept government grain or go broke,” 
Mr. Urquhart said. 

“Because of government encourage- 
ment, the Pacific northwest has 
plenty of storage. We built in the 
mid-50’s and we're the only section 
of the country without bin sites.” 

In the Pacific northwest, about 75% 
of the grain dealers are farmer- 
owned, either through co-ops or stock 
companies. Mr. Urquhart’s own firm 
is one of the few remaining inde- 
pendents. 

Forced to Expand 

“Our firm has been in business for 
55 years and until 1948 we were in 
the grain merchandising, not the 
grain storage business. We bought 
and sold grain. Then, in 1948, we 
found ourselves in the position of be- 
ing forced to close our doors or build 
added storage so we could handle the 
grain of our old customers who want- 
ed to put it under loan. 

“We built the storage—expanded 
our capacity to three times what we 
censidered normal size. We don’t feel 
the government owes us anything for 
doing that, even though it certainly 
encouraged us to do it, but we do 
feel that, if the government wants to 
use our facilities, it should pay us a 
fair rate for them,” he said. 

In addition to the woes expected 
from a reduction from 15.7¢ (annual 
rate) for storing wheat to 13.5¢, the 
Pacific northwest faces a cut from 
16.4¢ to 13.5¢ for storing barley. Be- 
cause of acreage cuts for wheat, bar- 
ley now constitutes about one-third 
of the grain stored by bulk. 

“All we can do now is prepare for 
another negotiating session which 





should be in a less political atmos- 
phere after the elections next No- 
vember. The grain industry can ask 
USDA to renegotiate for 1961,” he 
said. 


J. D. Kennedy Joins 
Baker & Bro., Inc. 


NEW YORK—James D. Kennedy 
has joined the New York office of 
It. J. Baker & Bro., Inc., as special 
sales representative for the northeast 
sales area. 

In this newly created position, Mr. 
Kennedy will be responsible for the 
development of sales on Baker’s full 
line of feed ingredient products. 

Mr. Kennedy’s experience in the 
feed industry includes five years as 
district sales manager for the feed 
supplements department of The Bor- 
den Co. in New York and New Eng- 
land. Prior to this, Mr. Kennedy was 
administrative assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of Borden's soy and 
feed supplements operation. 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF 
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FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Dz (vr, periosie sory Tiong 


The only product approved for continuous performance 


by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


erals are present in high concentration. 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


YEAST 


ViTAMIN D ory Smoked Yeast 
wy c o 


s utilis) 


ders—Flokes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab © 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Satchromyces cerevisioe) 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 


QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 
Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible {dry powders in a milk base) for Gre 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


setrap and 


Oil Soluble {Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


»ge Culture 


. 





for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


moceuticals 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-DUPHAR, the Netherlands (oops 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Sooo Met 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, ING., 1. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BIG CHIEF 


Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers » 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
BOX 537) 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 





FRESH WATER MAKES 


MORE EGGS... 
MORE MEAT! 


with 
ANDERSON’S 


HI-LO-MATIC 


Hanging 
Waterer 





THE HI-LO-MATIC gives a new surge 

of water each time the water level is low- kk 
ered. This fresh water makes your birds 
drink more, thus causing greater feed con- 


— 
+ ROR 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
WATER VALVE 


version, 


* EASY TO RAISE—in just 60 seconds—no more rusty stand 


adjustment buried in litter. Entire length raises. 


* EASY TO ADJUST—any heig::t—for birds of all sizes—makes 


house-cleaning easy. 


* EASY TG CLEAN—norma! surge of water flushes out trough— 


nothing to disassemble—just remove plugs and sweep out. 


* DELIVERS MORE FRESH WATER—automatic valve keeps 


water fresh—more profits with healthier birds. 


* NO SPILLING—no overturned 





troughs—stable, will not over- 
turn when/if crowded by panicy 


birds. 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 
GALVANIZED OR PORCELAINIZED 


ANDERSON : ' 
$ vouR For more information, 


ONE-STOP 


HEADQUARTERS 


For 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
& EQUIPMENT 


write or wire: 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


P.Q.Box 1052  MElrose 9-2411 © Indianapolis 6, Ind 
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FEED DISPLAY—Miles Clements (left) and Jack Fussell, serviceman cov- 
ering an 11-county area for Birdsey Flour Mills, checks on a feed display in 
Mr. Clements’ store. Feed is stacked according to size of package and type. 
Most of the feed handled in Mr. Clements’ store is in paper bags. 


Feed Store's Egg Market 
Boosts Feed Volume 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Miles Clements’ Tiftarea Feed and 
Egg Store, on the main street in 
Tifton, Ga., features everything from 
feeds to seeds to fresh eggs and a 
general line of groceries in one store. 
Mr. Clements caters to all flock own- 
ers, whether large or small, and bases 
his successful feed business on ser- 
vice as well as providing feed cus- 
tomers with a market for their eggs. 

This feed store is the home of 
Coastal Plain Eggs, Mr. Clements’ 
own brand. A rear corner is equipped 
with an egg grading setup that will 
grade and candle seven cases of eggs 
an hour, handling some 200 cases 
weekly for delivery to local markets, 
restaurants and a meat packing plant. 
Eggs are guaranteed and packaged in 
his own branded cartons. Surplus 
eggs go to the Georgia Egg Producers 
Assn., a cooperative egg marketing 
group which Mr. Clements helped 
organize. He is presently treasurer 
of this co-op, organized by egg pro- 
ducers to help stabilize local prices. 

Earlier, Mr. Clements, who has 
been in the feed business for 15 years, 
was faced with a diminishing volume 
in feed sales. Markets for locally pro- 
duced eggs were practically non- 
existent due to the influx of eggs 
from other areas. Prices fluctuated, 
mostly downward, and depressed any 
opportunity for local producers. 

In 1947, he notes, there was only 
one 500-bird flock in the entire area. 
Today there are some 400,000 layers 
represented within a 50-mile radius 
of Tifton. No more “outside” eggs. 
The Georgia Egg Producers Assn. and 
Mr. Clements’ own egg marketing 
program are meeting local demands 
for fresh eggs. 

Has Own Flocks 

To supply a local egg market, Mr. 
Clements had to build up a guaran- 
teed volume. This was done by stock- 
ing his own farm with layers, present- 
ly about 1,200, and placing two con- 
tract flocks of 5,000 and 6,000 birds 
on neighboring farms. 

He pays these contract egg pro- 
ducers a set fee based on the number 
of eggs produced. He figures the bet- 
ter the job the producer does the 
more eggs he produces and the more 
pay he gets. Mr. Clements claims this 
in itself is a good incentive that 
brings about desired results. His own 
flocks are serviced by bulk feed. 

The average flock in his area today 
ranges from 100 to 2,000 birds. He 
says that many local customers keep 
100 layers to supply fresh eggs for 
their own use, then sell the extras to 





pay for the feed and a few groceries 
on the side. 

In keeping with local trends and 
customs, Mr. Clements cooperates 
with these small feed customers. 
They bring in their surplus eggs— 
daily in warm weather—and Mr. 
Clements grades and candles the eggs 
and hands them a ticket which is 
paid in cash on their next trip in. 
This is often traded for feed or gro- 
ceries. 

Several of his feed customers have 
developed their own door-to-door egg 
routes. He tells of one woman raising 
800 layers who sells 90% of her 
production door-to-door on a year 
round basis of 50¢ doz., the price 
never varying. 

Service Comes First 

Although egg markets are impor- 
tant, Mr. Clements notes that service 
comes first. He says, “We'll service 
any size flock from one to one mil- 
lion birds.” 

Although he works closely with 
Jack Fussell, area serviceman for 
Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, he does 
a lot of servicing on his own. He 
keeps a large Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry 
Disease Guide chart prominently dis- 
played at the rear of the store and 
uses it to help diagnose flock prob- 
lems. When a flock owner walks in 
with a problem, Mr. Clements will 


BATTERY BROODERS—Miles Clem- 
ents keeps a tier of battery brooders 
in the rear of his store. The brooders 
are filled with baby chicks for custo- 
mer sales. He also has chicks at a 
special price fer small flock owners 
who want to produce eggs for home 
use. 








Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 





When testing at practical levels the 
difference in biological availability 
cannot be accurately determined. 


Below-requirement phosphorus levei— 
the difference in biological availability 
is undeniable. 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 
“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST 





Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
test phosphorus sources are compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
show the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
cause the low value of inferior sources is “covered 
up” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ration used. 

There’s one testing technique that exposes feed 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels . . . where each source 
must stand on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate. 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 
the address below. 22-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 
¢ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampo. CENTRAL AREA: 


BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * 


R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 


Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridion (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansos City (Mo.) * B. A, LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto, 
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TALLOW USED AS JET LUBRICANT 


CHICAGO—Jet planes promise to provide a major outlet for tallow, says 
the National Renderers Assn. Lubricants made from tallow are reported to 
withstand the high operating temperatures existing in jets better than petro- 


leum products. 


The increasing use of jet engines which will require lubricants that can 
stand temperatures up to 400° and higher, happens at a time when success 
in using tallows in lubricants has been achieved by the researchers is reported. 

Federal statisticians say that while only 520,000 Ib. of tallow was used 
for jet lubricants in 1957-58, requirements will climb to 13 million pounds in 
5 years, and may top 500 million pounds in 15 years. 

The National Renderers Assn. has been sponsoring research projects 
seeking new uses for tallow. Some of these projects include the use of tallow 


in making paints and plastics. 





question him as to symptoms, diag- 
nose the problem using the chart, 
then pay the flock a personal visit to 
help clear up the problem. 

“When catering to small produc- 
ers,” Mr. Clements says, “a feedman 
is like a doctor and prescribes the 
correct feed.” He claims 90% of the 
small home flock owners come in and 





don’t know what they want for feed. 
He tries to sell them the type of 
feed best suited to their needs. 


Feed in Paper 
One side of Clements’ store is lined 
with a wide range of neatly stacked 
paper bags of Birdsey’s Feeds. Center 
feed displays are of the massive type, 


| 





shoulder height stacks of cne type of 
feed. Different types of feed displayed 
along the walls are separated by low 
wooden dividers for an overall neat 
and non-confusing appearance. 


Bargain Chicks 

Although Mr. Clements carries sev- 
eral strains of top grade chicks in 
battery brooders at the rear of the 
store for customer convenience, he 
features bargain chicks at $5 per 100, 
selling between 1,000 and 5,000 week- 
ly. There is a good demand for this 
type chick in the area from small 
flock owners who eat the males and 
keep the layers to provide fresh eggs 
for family use. 

“We don’t feature credit,” Mr. 
Clements adds. “Everybody around 
here is shutting down on credit. It 
helps keep the unqualified out of the 
poultry business.” 

Mr. Clements claims that over the 
years his market egg sales outlet and 
his own brand of eggs have helped in- 
crease his feed sales volume by at 
least five times. By keeping his store 
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PROOF OF PROFIT—OWNER NET PROFIT 


HUNDREDS OF FEEDMOBILE OWNERS 


NET 15% ON ANNUAL GROSS SALES ! 
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You can make more money selling concentrates while 


processing farm feed with a Daffin than by any other 


method! 


If you’ve ever wished for a proved-profit approach 
to greater sales volume and feed tonnage, you’ve found 
it in Daffin Mobile Milling. Many feed dealers real- 
ize better than 15% net profit on annual gross 
sales of only $100,000. Why not talk business right 


now? 





















































JUST WHAT YOU WANT... 
PROFIT AT LOW COST! 


A Daffin operation has none of the un- 


ONLY DAFFIN OFFERS YOU 
CUSTOM-TAILORED “GRO-PAY" FINANCING. 


Write today for facts on The Daffin Plan For Your Profit. 


desirable features of other small busi- 
nesses, such as: 
BIS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE; LONG- 
‘IME COMPETITION; SLOW TURN- 
OVER; NUISANCE TRADE-IN DEALS! 


HIGH INVENTORY; 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabome-Bi gham-M 





y * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgie-Perry + idaho-Twin Falls + Illinois-Springfield + Indiano-E lle-l 


lis * lowe- 





Cedor Rapids * Kensas-North Konsas City . nga Shelbyville + Michigan-Detrait-Grand Rapids ¢ Giensette Rochester * Webraske-Omaha + New Yok Syrocere. 


yea * North Caroline-Laurinburg * 
5. Dakote-Sioux Falls + hh Knoxville-M 





“Wexford * South 





Ohio-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayten-Toledo- ¥ to 
phis * Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Virginie Lynchburg * aut Mesneneoes * Conade-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3258 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 








modern, yet holding to old local tra- 
ditions—the trading type of store— 
he handles his customers’ needs in 
feed as well as in a good line of gro- 
ceries, and also retails some 60 cases 
of fresh eggs weekly to walk-in cus- 
tomers, thus catering to the small as 
well as the large customer, yet stay- 
ing abreast of changing times. 


Poultry Breeders Set 


Servicemen’s Clinic 


CHICAGO—An industry - wide 
Poultry Servicemen’s Clinic in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., July 22 will be sponsored 
by the Poultry Breeders of America, 
the membership decided recently, at 
the first annual convention of the 
new organization. 

The breeders also agreed to under- 
write a brochure for international 
distribution describing breeding and 
distribution systems employed by 
North American breeders. The bro- 
chure will be printed in several lan- 





guages. 

The one-day poultry service clinic 
at Memphis will be a post-convention 
project following the American Poul- 
try Congress & Exposition, scheduled 
for July 19-21. Purpose of the clinic 
is to make poultry servicemen more 
cognizant of the genetic factors which 
influence performance of broilers, 
turkeys and laying strain chickens. 

Dr. George Godfrey, Honegger 
Farms Co., Forrest, IlL, was elected 
president of PBA, succeeding Dr. W. 
F. Lamoreux, Kimber Farms, Inc., 
Niles, Cal. First vice president is Dr. 
Cecil McClary, Heisdorf & Nelson, 
Inc., Kirkland, Wash., and second 
vice president is Richard Irwin, pres- 
ident. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mo. Don M. Turnbull, Kan- 
sas City, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Active membership in PBA consists 
of 25 of the nation’s leading breeders 
of laying strain chickens, broiler 
breeders and turkey breeders. Associ- 
ate membership is limited to state, 
federal or dominion experiment sta- 
tion personnel regularly engaged in 
poultry breeding work. 

The one-year-old organization also 
has undertaken financing of the Na- 
tional Committee on Random Sample 
Poultry Tests. 


Egg Production Up 


In California Test 


MODESTO, CAL.—The average 
production of floor and cage hens to 
55 weeks of age was 169 and 162 
eggs, respectively, in the 11th Cali- 
fornia Official Random Sample Egg 
Laying Test now in progress. This 
compares to 165 and 143 eggs for the 
same period last year. 

In a 12-week period, 90% of all 
eggs laid were large and extra large, 
being 10% greater than the compar- 
able period of the 10th test. 

Over nine months, only 3.3% of 
the original 3,600 floor hens have 
died. The birds have averaged 4.4 Ib. 
feed per dozen eggs. 
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Details of Oklahoma Cattle, 
Swine, Lamb Research Told 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Details of 
some of the recent research studies 
with cattle, swine and lambs were 
reported recently at the 34th annual 
Livestock Feeders Day at Oklahoma 
State University. 

Included among the many reports 
were the results of feeding trials 
dealing with pelleting, hormones and 
enzymes. 

Following are summaries of some 
of the reports given, along with some 
others not given on the program but 
reported in the university's Sheep, 
Swine and Beef Cattle Progress Re- 
port for 1959-60: 

Studies on the Effect of Microbial 
Enzyme Preparations Upon Gains 
and Ration Digestibility by Sheep and 
Cattle—Two enzyme preparations 
were ineffective in stimulating gains 
of sheep or increasing ration digesti- 
bility in cattle under test conditions, 
says Dr. A. D. Tillman. 

The purpose of the experiments 
was to study the effect of enzyme 
preparations in fattening and winter- 
ing rations for ruminant animals. 

In the sheep trial, lambs were fed 
Dawenzyme in a ration of cottonseed 
hulls, cottonseed meal, ground milo, 
alfalfa meal, sodium chloride and vi- 
tamins A and D for 52 days. 

The second trial was designed to 
study the effect of a crude prepara- 
tion containing amylolytic and pro- 
teolytic enzymes upon the digestibil- 
ity of a cottonseed meal protein, 
which had received heat damage in 
processing. Yearling steers were fed 
rations with Agrozyme in 15-day pre- 
liminary and 10-day collection peri- 
ods. 

As several workers have reported 
these products to be efficacious under 
certain conditions, it now becomes a 
challenge to find these conditions and 
what elements or compounds, if any, 
present in these crude products are 
responsible, Dr. Tillman added. 

“There is reason to doubt that the 
beneficial effects obtained under oth- 
er conditions are caused by the en- 
zymes, per se,” says Dr. Tillman. It 
remains for future research to clar- 
ify conditions under which favorable 
results can be expected when these 
crude preparations are fed. If or 
when this is done, these preparations 
might have a place in the rations of 
farm animals, he said. 

Stilbestrol Implants and Urea in 
Protein Supplements for Wintering 
Steer Calves and the Effect of Stil- 
bestrol Implants on Subsequent Sum- 
mer Gains—Gains of steers grazing 
dried range grass and fed 2 lb. of 
various protein supplements per head 
daily were only slightly different in 
tests conducted by Dr. A. B. Nelson, 
G. R. Waller and.W. D. Campbell. 

This was in contrast to previous 
tests which indicated that gains were 
related to quantity of supplemental 
protein fed and that urea was not 
efficiently utilized. 





Implanting 12 mg. of stilbestro! in- 
creased only slightly the winter gains 
of weanling steer calves. 

The subsequent summer gains of 
steers previously implanted in No- 
vember were nearly equal. Therefore, 
total yearly gains were related to lev- 
el of winter implant because of dif- 
ferences in winter gains. 

Aureomycin, Stilbestrol and Rue- 
lene Studies with Fattening Lambs in 
Dry Lot—Aureomycin at a level of 
10 mg. per pound of ration decreased 
gains slightly, tests conducted by Dr. 
Robert L. Noble, Kenneth Urban, 
Richard Pittman and George Waller, 
Jr., show. 

A greater decrease in gain was not- 
ed at the 20 mg. level. It would ap- 
pear that 20 mg. of Aureomycin per 
pound of ration is too high for satis- 
factory results, say the researchers. 
Aureomycin mixed with salt also de- 
creased gains. 

Drenching lambs with phenothia- 
zine or ruelene had no effect on rate 
of gain or feed efficiency. Apparently, 
the lambs were quite free of internal 
parasites. 

Stilbestrol and Erythromycin for 
Suckling Beef Calves—Implants of 6 
mg. of stilbestrol increased gains of 
steer calves born in October and No- 
vember 16 Ib. and gains of heifer 
calves 17 lb. in tests, according to 
researchers Dr. A. B. Nelson, L. R. 
Kuhlman and W. D. Campbell. 

An additional 6 mg. (a total of 12 
mg.) did not result in additional gains 
of steers, but heifers gained an ad- 
ditional 14 Ib., or a total increase of 
31 lb. when compared to the control 
heifers. Prior to this test, the aver- 
age increase in gains due to stilbes- 
trol implants was 22 Ib. in eight trials 
with steers and 36 Ib. in five trials 
with heifers. 

Response to the addition of stil- 
bestrol in creep feeds has been vari- 
able in trials, say researchers. In 
the current test, 5 mg. of stilbestrol 
increased gains 26 Ib. 

The addition of 45 mg. of erythro- 
mycin to the stilbestrol-containing 
feed did not increase gains. Also, 
gains of fall calves were not increased 
by the addition of erythromycin to 
the creep feed. 

Pelleting of Rations for Beef Cat- 
tle—Dr. A. D. Tillman reported re- 
sults of two feeding trials to study 
effects of pelleting 1:4 and 4:1 con- 
centrate-to-roughage ratios, and to 
study possible causes of response to 
pelleting high-roughage rations. For- 
ty-eight Hereford steers were used in 
the tests. 

Pelleting the ration which had 1 
part concentrate to 4 parts roughage 
improved rate of gain, feed intake, 


feed efficiency and carcass merit. Pel- | 
leting the 4:1 mixture caused no ap- | 
preciable change in rate of gain, but | 


resulted in decreased feed intake and 


feed efficiency and a decrease in car- | 
cass merit. Feed cost per hundred- | 
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TRIUMPH 


Eor Corn 
ial 
Hydroulically Adjusted Gessteing Mapper 
Pit Screw Drive Double Roll 


Crusher 
Triumph No. 900 
Corn Sheller, 
Cleaner and Blower 


Curved Slide 
By-Poss Gate 


Triumph 16" Diameter 
Pit Screw 


Shelled Corn 
Gathering Screw 


Discharge 
to Elevator 


Hydraulic Hand Pump 
fe 


COMPLETELY PRE-ENGINEERED, FACTORY FABRICATED 
EAR CORN AND SMALL GRAINS HANDLING SYSTEMS 


This system requires little head room and only 
limited floor area. It can be installed easily and quickly 
at little cost and includes screw feeder with variable 
speed drive; small grains by-pass gate; crusher; sheller; 
cob blower; corn cleaner; and shelled corn collecting 
screw. Handles 30 to 40 tons of ear corn per hour. 
Ask us about other sizes of shellers, also Triumph 
Truck Hoists, Drags, Piping, Elbows and other 


mill-proved equipment. we 


Write for descriptive literature. 


TRIUMPH DIVISION 
THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW ¢o. E 
6160 HARVARD AVE. + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


L Manufacturers of TRIUMPH Equipment Since 1885 











Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


@ natural source of 
B Vitamins including 8.5 - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - 
not obtainable from any other source. 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 


Digestive enzymes - Values 


Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 


Yeast Culture valves proven by state college tests 


write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. . CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 
wees ; 


ALAN BADER 


214 24th St 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


HUBBARD SUNSHINE 


When feeding margins are narrow, the Hubbard Sunshine 
program is best for dealers and feeders. Farm grains ground 
and mixed with Hubbard's Sunshine Concentrate, 


p> DEALER 


by the 


local feed dealer, bring greater economy and efficiency to 
the feeder and more consistent volume and profit for the 


dealer. We'd like to tell you more. Write .. . 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


MARION, INDIANA 
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“| was a 

9-07. weakling 
until my boss 
fed me CFS 
Concentrate 


*Brollers, turkeys and swine get an extra measure 
of growth with CFS Concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 
tractives dried on selected by-products 
from the corn wet milling industry. It is 
free-flowing, and handles well in bulk ship- 
ments. Test and formula data available on 
request. Try CFS Concentrate #3 today. 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 





Mn. FEED DEALER Solve 


YOUR BULK FEED DELIVERY 
PROBLEMS 


BAG AND BULK 


@ FULL HYDRAULIC DRIVES, variable 
controlled, reversible auger for 
ph unloading. 

@ AUGER SYSTEM features specially de- 
signed 9° floor cuger, 12" vertical 
euger and 9 final discharge auger. 

@ POWER CONTROL PANEL within easy 
reach from truck cab allows rolsing, 
lowering, positioning discharge auger 
and operating system. 


@ CORRUGATED SIDE SHEETS allow 


viders. Movable on 6" | 
no lost spoce for small individ 
loads. 


@ TARP AND REMOVABLE 
TARP BOWS. 


@ PULL SWINGING REAR 
DOORS. 


@ COMPLETE RANGE OF 
SIZES OFFERED, 8 through 
“. 


PM-30 SUPER DELUXE 


Performance! 
Payload! 
Quality! 


PM-65 SUPER DELUXE 


FULL BULK 

@ All steel welded water tight con- 
struction. 

@ Sliding top loading hatches. 


@ Individual compartments with indivi- 
dual dump doors. 


@ Full hydraulic drives. 


@ Available in 6" bottom auger, 9 
vertical auger and 6'' discharge auger 
either hydraulic driven or mechanical 
driven. 


@ Complete range of sizes offered, & 
through 40". 


RITE 


fine GADDIS BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


WALFORD, IOWA 





weight of gain on both ratios was in- 
creased by pelleting. 

Dr. Tillman said that preliminary 
results of the second trial indicated 
that the improved gain from pellet- 
ing the high-roughage mixture might 
have been due to a combination of 
increased feed intake, increased feed 
efficiency and the physical form in 
which the mixture was fed. The most 
important factor appeared to be the 
increased efficiency of feed utilization. 

Carcass Studies with Steer Calves 
Fed for Rapid vs. Moderate Gains— 
There is need for cattle feeding sys- 
tems that will result in more lean 
beef of acceptable palatability at low- 
er cost, Dr. R. L. Henrickson said. 

Studies of this problem were begun 
in 1956, and Dr. Henrickson report- 
ed results of the third trial, which 
was started in the fall of 1958. Four 
groups of six steer calves were in- 
dividually fed to gain 400 Ib., at a 
rapid rate of gain; rapidly for 200 
lb., then moderately; moderately, 
then rapidly; and moderately 
throughout. 

The steer calves fed to gain as 
rapidly as possible for 400 Ib., in this 
test, produced a carcass that graded 
slightly higher and had a higher per- 
centage of fat on less total feed and 
in shorter time. However, this treat- 
ment resulted in less efficient feed 
conversion and 6% less lean in the 
carcass. There was no measurable 
difference in tenderness, indicating 
that quality difference may not have 
been large. 

The moderate-high treatment ap- 
peared to be most efficient, under 
conditions of this test. Although re- 
sults of the high-moderate treatment 
were promising in this trial, the re- 
sults of the two earlier trials indi- 
cated that this may be the least de- 
sirable of the four methods studied. 

Heavy vs. Limited Feeding of 
Identical Twin Beef Heifers — Dr. 
Robert Totusek gave a preliminary 
report on one year’s results in a test 
to measure the effects of excessive 
body fat on beef females. Thirteen 
sets of identical twin heifers are be- 
ing used in this experiment. 

He reported that a high degree of 
body fatness induced during the 
growth period of twin heifers did not 
affect their breeding efficiency, and 
resulted in heavier calves at birth, 
more calving difficulty and a higher 
death loss of both cows and calves. 
The effect on milk production was 
not clear. 

Excessive body fatness induced in 
mature cows resulted in slightly 





heavier calves at birth and at wean- 
ing, and had no apparent influence on 
breeding efficiency, difficulty at calv- 
ing, and death losses. 

Pelleting and Steam Rolling Milo, 
With and Without Enzymes, for Fat- 
tening Steer Calves—Dr. L. S. Pope 
reported that calves fed finely ground 
milo gained slightly faster than other 
calves fed pelleted milo, or pelleted 
and reground milo. Calves that got 
steam rolled milo consumed more 
grain, but were least efficient in feed 
conversion. Gains of this group of 
calves also were most costly. 

Pelleting the finely ground milo re- 
duced grain intake, and increased the 
feed cost per hundredweight of gain. 
In contrast to results of previous 
tests, pelleting did not have a bene- 
ficial effect on utilization of milo. 

Adding a crude enzyme prepara- 
tion had no beneficial effect on per- 
formance or feed efficiency in three 
comparisons. Implanting steer calves 
with 24 mg. of stilbestrol at the start 
of the fattening trial increased gains 
by about 8%, and increased market 
value by $8.43 per head. 

Comparison of 2-year-old vs. 38- 
year-old Calving of Beef Heifers— 
Tests conducted by the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station dur- 
ing the past 12 years showed that 
2-year-old calving for beef heifers 
was profitable, according to Dr. L. 
Ss. ’ 

Dr. Pope said that the early calving 
apparently had no permanent detri- 
mental effect on the heifer’s future 
performance, and that actually 2’s 
may be more regular producers than 
3’s. 

The Oklahoma test also revealed 
that heifers’ performance can be in- 
fluenced by breed of the bull, but the 
size and scale of the bull have more 
effect, and in level of wintering stud- 
ies, that low levels do not necessarily 
increase difficulty of calving. 

Level of Wintering and Pelleting 
Prairie Hay for Replacement Heif- 
ers—The increased number of cows 
calving in the fall has resulted in 
need for additional data on feeding 
and managing such cattle grazing 
native grass year-long. 

Dr. Arnold Nelson reported that 
winter weight losses of fall-calving 
cows and their calves are related to 
the level of winter feeding. However, 
the production of these young heifers, 
in an Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station test, has not been sat- 
isfactory even on a high level of 
wintering. Increased calf gains on 
the high level may not increase the 





Stohr Roto Shovel 


One man moves grain at 
100 tons per hour... 


"at the touch of a button! 


Now—a power shovel that can 
empty a car of grain in half an 
hour .. . so safe that any employee 
can operate it! Just press a button 
and it starts . . . release it to stop 
— instantly. No need to unwind 
cable completely for each pass. No 
need, either, for extra men, pulleys, 
cables, counterweights. 


Plenty of power to work with! 1300 
pounds ads pulling force—and it 
always pulls in a straight labor- 
saving line. So portable you can 
wheel it from job to job .. . set it 
up in minutes. Perfect for any 
grain handling job: emptying 
trucks, unloading boxcars, loading 
conveyors. 


Write for the complete ROTO SHOVEL story .. . today! 
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value of the calf in an amount equal 
to the increased feed costs. 

Preliminary results with different 
age groups of cattle indicate that rel- 
atively large quantities of supple- 
mental winter feed are necessary to 
obtain differences in weight gains 
When large quantities of supplemen- 
tal feed are provided, the cattle eat 
less prairie hay. 

Dr. Nelson said that grinding and 
pelleting prairie hay increased win- 
ter gains of heifer calves 17 lb. when 
supplemental concentrates were fed 
at a low level, and 25 lb. when the 
concentrates were fed at a high lev- 
el. Pelleting increased hay consump- 
tion 2.2 Ib. per head daily at the low 
level of supplementation, and de- 
creased consumption .1 Ib. at the high 
level. Hay required per pound of 
gain was reduced 22% in both tests 
However, increased value of the hay 
due to pelleting was $4.30 and $16.40 
per ton when calves were fed a low 
and a high level of supplement, re- 
spectively. 

Creep Feeding Fall Calves—Creep 
feeding a concentrate mixture until 
spring increased the gains of fall 
calves 57 lb. more than those creep 
fed alfalfa hay in tests conducted by 
Dr. A. B. Nelson, L. R. Kuhlman and 
W. D. Campbell. 

When creep feeding was discon- 
tinued, those previously fed the mix- 
ture gained 33 lb. less than those 
previously fed alfalfa hay. The con- 
tinuation of creep feeding during 
early summer resulted in an _ in- 
creased feed consumption of 422 Ib 
and an increased gain of 34 lb. when 
compared to stopping creep feeding 
in April. 

When only feed costs were consid- 
ered, creep feeding for the entire 
season was more profitable than stop- 
ping creep feeding of the concentrate 
mixture in the spring, but about 
equal to creep feeding alfalfa hay un- 
til spring. 

Effect of Different Amounts of 
Winter Supplement on the Perform- 
ance of Spring Calving Beef Cows 
Data from the ll-year test at Fort 
Reno indicate that low levels of sup- 
plemental feed under range condi- 
tions at this station have not adverse- 
ly affected the reproductive perform- 
ance or longevity of beef cows, nor 
affected the weaning weights of their 
calves, according to Dr. L. S. Pope, 
Dr. A. B. Nelson, Don Pinney, D. F 
Stephens and George Waller, Jr., 
who conducted the tests. 

Low level cows have shown a 
greater survival rate under the con- 
ditions of this test, they point out 
They have matured into as large 
cows as those fed at higher levels 
with the possible exception of those 
calving first as 2-year-olds. At 11% 
years of age, cows that calved first 
as 2-year-olds had weaned 1.18 more 
calf per cow than those which calved 
first as 3's. 

Soybean Meal vs. Urea Supplement, 
With and Without Trace Minerals, 
in Rations Containing Sorghum Si- 
lage or Cottonseed Hulls—Eight lots 
of yearling steers were fed 154 days 
to compare soybean meal and a urea- 
milo-bone meal supplement, with and 
without additional trace minerals, 
and when used to supplement milo- 
sorghum silage or milo-cottonseed 
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hull type rations, Dr. L. S. Pope, Dr 
L. E. Walters, J. H. Sellers, Kenneth 
Urban and George Waller, Jr., report 
With either silage or hulls as the 
roughage, soybean meal proved su- 
perior to the urea supplement, they 
report. This was especially true when 
cottonseed hulls were the roughage 
Trace minerals did not improve 
steer performance or feed efficiency 
with either supplement. Little dif- 
ference was noted between sorghum 
silage and cottonseed hulls when the 
rations were equalized as much as 
possible with respect to protein, en- 
ergy and minerals, and both were 
supplemented with vitamin A 
Apparently other factors or condi- 
tions than those studied here are 
necessary for optimum use of high 
supplements, the researchers con- 
cluded. 
Creep Rations for Pigs—Anemia or 
a shortage of hemoglobin in the blood 
is common among pigs up to approx- 
imately eight weeks of age. Dr. J. C 


(Turn to page 50) 
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there’s real energy in this feed 


You bet it’s powerful! Feed fortified with stabi- 
lized ANIMAL FAT has more energy per pound 
than you can get in any 


. and per dollar... 
other way. 


ANIMAL FAT increases feed efficiency more than 
any other single ingredient because it contains 
twice as much energy per pound. . 
even pure carbohydrates or protein can provide. 
More efficient energy means more weight gain, 
lower cost per pound of gain, and increased 
growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 


. more than 


And that’s not all. Your high-efficiency animal fat 
feeds mean more complete conversion of other 
nutrients as well fat-soluble vitamins are 
thoroughly assimilated and quickly put to use. 
You'll reduce feed dustiness and increase pellet 
mill capacities, too. 

Start producing more sales and better results now 
with your own fat-fortified feeds. Large or small, 
you can begin using ANIMAL FAT efficiently and 
profitably right now. Write today for our free 
booklet on the application of fat to feed .. . it’s 
yours for the asking. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 
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ONE DRUG PROVIDES 
TWO-WAY CONTROL 


OF BLACKHEAD... 
IT’S NEW CYZINE! 


Cyzine Premix 10% is a safe and more convenient 
formulation. Its high activity and safety 
make it a top performer both for prevention 
and treatment. And birds go for it! 





Turkey growers need a thoroughly 
dependable drug in the feeds they 
buy in order to cut blackhead losses. 
Now, you can provide exactly that 
kind of drug with Cyanamid’s new 
CYZINE* Premix 10%. 

This is a new formulation of 
ENHEPTIN®—the first drug ever 
introduced fur blackhead control. 
Growers welcomed this additive in 
feeds and found it highly successful 
in reducing death losses and number 
of cripples. 

Even though ENHEPTIN was 
quickly accepted by both feed man- 
ufacturers and growers, Cyanamid 


1. CYZINE at 3lbs. per ton for prevention. 














continued its research on the con- 
trol of blackhead and later brought 
out a more active, more accept- 
able form of this preferred drug 
ENHEPTIN-A Premix 15%. 

Now—with the advent of CYZINE 
Premix 10%, this drug is available 
to you under a new name and in its 
most convenient form, at no in- 
crease in price. 

CYZINE is low in toxicity, pro- 
vides maximum safety. It is not only 
the best defense for the prevention 
of blackhead—it is also the most 
effective drug for treating out- 


breaks. CYZINE is palatable — feeds 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUS! 


2. CYZINE at 10lbs. per ton 


containing it are readily consumed 
by young or older birds. 

The continuous feeding of 
0.015% CYZINE (3 lbs. of CYZINE 
Premix 10% per ton of feed) is the 
recommended preventive level. 

The recommended level for 
treating outbreaks is 0.05% CYZINE 
(10 lbs. of CYZINE Premix 10% per 
ton of feed). Treatment should be 
continued for two weeks, followed 
by continuous feeding at the pre- 
ventive level to avoid recurrences. 

More and more feed manufac- 
turers will find it good customer 
service to incorporate CYZINE 


for treatment. 


NESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Premix 10% and recommend it for 
control of blackhead. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
*CYZINE is American Cyanamid 
Company's trademark for 2-acetyl- 
amino-5-nitrothiazole. 


CYZINE PREMIX 10% 
IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Hillier reported on comparisons of 
various methods intended to prevent 
this condition 

Pigs raised on pasture from 14-56 
days of age averaged about 16 gm 
more hemoglobin per 100 cu. cm. of 
blood than pigs raised in confinement 
Addition of copper, cobalt, manga- 
nese and other trace minerals did not 
improve the hemoglobin level or the 
rate of gain of pigs raised either in 

pasture. These 
intramuscular 
iron-dextran 


confinement or on 
pigs had received an 
injection of 2 cu. cm 
solution at 3 days age 

None of the ration treatments test- 
ed prevented the drop in blood hemo- 
globin that is common when young 
pigs are fed in confinement Addi- 


tion of 3% black soil to the creep 
ration did not improve the rate of 
gain or the hemoglobin level. But a 
second iron-dextran injection when 
the pigs on confinement were 21 days 
old increased the hemoglobin leve! 
about 2 gm. per 100 cu. cm. of blood 

Sows self-fed rations fortified with 
trace minerals, in confinement, ate 
1.1 lb. more feed daily and lost 9.2 
lb. less weight per head during the 
nursing period than other sows that 
did not get the trace mineral ration 
Pigs nursing the sows that got the 
trace mineral fortified ration were 
413 lb. heavier at 42 days and 5.2 lb 
heavier at 56 days, than the pigs 
nursing sows which did not get the 
trace minerals. 


Farmer’s Daughter 


Contest Set in lowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—A four- 
day trip by air to Washington is top 
prize in the 1960 
Farmer’s Daughter contest now un- 


der way under the sponsorship of the 


WMT stations and Geerlings Feed 
Dealers. 

The contest is open to any un- 
married Iowa girl whose parents are 
actively engaged in farming. Candi- 


dates must be between the ages of | 


16-21 (not reaching their 22nd birth- 
day before May 27). 

The third such contest 
on both WMT-radio and WMT-tele- 


Iowa's Favorite | 


promoted | 


vision, this year’s favorite farmer’s 
daughter will also be awarded a $300 
wardrobe of her choice, a matching 
three-piece set of luggage and a 
transistor radio. Runners-up in the 
contest will receive radios and one 
piece of luggage. 

All finalists will be brought to 
the WMT-television studios for per- 
sonal interviews and will be pre- 
sented on the farm programs. 


_ on 


FIRM OWNER DIES 
OMAHA—Mark T. Hyslop, 55, own- 
er of the Grand Island (Neb.) Poul- 
try & Egg Co., died while on a busi- 
ness trip in Chicago recently. Death 
followed an apparent heart attack 
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Bulk-0-Mates 


Save Time 


space... money 


Big capacity, free-flowing Bulk-O-Mate 
tanks are the perfect way to build or expand 
bulk feed handling facilities and still con- 
serve your working capital. These complete 
“packaged” all-steel installations—including 
structural frames, tanks, hoppers and deck 
—save planning time. 100% bolt-together 
construction saves costly welding and erec- 
tion time. The modern square shape con- 
forms to property lines . . . fits flush against 
buildings or between sidings and service 
roads. Even in multi-tank installations 
there’s no lost space. Easily compartmented 
Bulk-O-Mate installations like this make it 
simple and practical to handle big volumes 
of a wide variety of feed easily, efficiently 
with a minimum of help. Write for details. 
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Master Feed & Seed Co., inc. of Wisconsin — Bulk feed station at Madison, Wisconsin 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2102 East 12th street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Metal Buildings «+ Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. « Birmingham, Ala. « Houston, Tex. » Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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Fermentation Product from Corn 


This makes SOLULAC the richest source of unidentified 

wth factors. This means you get more feed value 
or your feed ingredient dollar. And today, more than 
ever, you can’t skimp on growth factors in your feed and , 
still maintain quality. Distillers Feed Research Council ut 
has on file many years’ records of research tests, 
conducted at leading universities and colleges. These 
tests prove that unidentified growth factors are 
fundamental to good feedlot performance.* Because feed 
sales are made on a history of good feedlot performance, 
it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed formulas. 
It’s your most economical source of unidentified growth 
factors . . . guaranteed free flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags 
or bulk carloads . . . available 52 weeks a year. 


*Additional Information on Request from ‘2 . 
GRAIN PROCES PNG CORF 
MUSCATINE, 1|OWA + g¥ewep e AMherst 3-1321 


Primary Fermentation ProGucts 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Newly Built Minnesota Feed Mill 
‘Tailored’ to Fit Customers’ Needs 


By EMMET HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


One thought guided plans for a new 
feed mill by the Farmers Elevator 
Co., Pelican Rapids, Minn. That 
thought was to build an installation 
to suit exactly the needs of its 400 
customers, most of whom are turkey 
growers, dairymen or hog producers. 

In January, a $130,000 feed plant 
was completed and put into operation. 
Only a few months have passed since 
the first batch of feed was made, 
but Leon Ostlund, the manager, is 
pleased and happy with the results. 
He’s convinced that it’s a plant “‘tai- 
lored” to his firm’s feed buyers who 
demand “custom-built” feeds. One ob- 
vious proof is that the feed volume 
has perked up noticeably over last 
year’s volume. 

Mr. Ostlund, who has 27 years of 
experience in the retail feed, grain 
and farm supply business and whose 
four brothers farm in the Pelican 
Rapids area, has been aware for sev- 
eral years of the need of broadening 
his firm’s “service” area. The new 
mill, he points out, has done this 
These services include custom grind- 
ing-mixing, bulk feed handling, com- 
bination bulk-bag delivery; molasses 


mixing, pelleting, oats rolling, cob 
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SKETCH—tThis line sketch shows di- 
mensions in feet of the physical plant 
of the Farmers Elevator Co., Pelican 
Rapids, Minn. The plant was placed 
into operation early this year. 





crushing, and a grain bank. The new 
mill can now lay in carload shipments 
of concentrates and _ ingredients, 
thereby permitting savings to be 
passed on to customers. There are 
sufficient facilities to handle five cus- 
tomers at one time, which greatly 
reduces the waiting time for feed to 
be mixed. 

The mill does custom grinding 
and mixing, and in addition it pro- 
duces “Archerized” Booster Feed, us- 
ing concentrates supplied by the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. feed di- 
vision. Separate mixing facilities are 
provided for custom work and for the 
“Archerized” feeds. Facilities are pro- 
vided for handling concentrates in 
bulk. 

Plans for the future include the 
installation of additional bulk storage 
facilities. 

Turkey Feeds No. 1 

Turkey feeds comprise about 70% 
of the feed output of the mill during 
the spring and summer months. It is 
anticipated that production on some 
days this year will reach 50 tons of 
complete feed a day, most of it tur- 
key feeds prepared from local grains 
and Archer concentrates. About 
100,000 turkeys were grown by the 
firm's customers in 1959 and about 
125,000 are expected to be produced 
this year. 

Dairy feeds rank second in output 
and during the past winter months 
exceeded hog feed output. Although 
dairy feed use is expected to take 
a seasonal drop during the next sev- 
eral months, the over-all demand has 
become increasingly strong for this 
type of feed because of the favorable 
whole milk demand from dairymen in 
the area. 

Up until the heavy turkey feed de- 
mand in spring and summer, about 
40% of the total feed output is in 
bulk, 60% in bags. 

Pelleting service is creating “lots 
of interest” and is drawing new cus- 
tomers, Mr. Ostlund states. The de- 
mand is steadily increasing. 

The Farmers Elevator Co. feed 
plant, built by the Volden Construc- 
tion Co., Henning, Minn., replaces 
the feed mill which had been in use 
for 14 years and was housed in an 
elevator on adjoining property. The 
elevator, with a storage capacity for 
115,000 bu., continues to provide 
space for storing seed, fertilizer, 
twine, seed cleaning equipment and 
other supplies. The elevator will also 
continue to be used for storing grain. 
Not only were the milling facilities 


| old, they were inefficient and the feed 
| mill 


equipment was outdated and 


5-MAN CREW—The five-man crew that handles operations of the Farmers 
Elevator Co., Pelican Rapids, Minn., consists of (from the left): Charles 
Tollerud, Lioyd Hovland, Leon Ostlund (manager), Marlen Malingen and 


Omer Johnson. 





RECEIVING—A section of the 45-ft 
conveyor that unloads concentrates 
and other bulk materials from hop- 
per cars is shown here. Manager 
Leon Ostlund “feels” the progress of 
the unloading process. 


limited in providing the service cus- 
tomers demanded, according to Mr. 
Ostlund. 

Actual construction work on the 
new feed plant began in August, 1959, 
after a careful market investigation 
was made under Mr. Ostlund’s di- 
rection, assisted by Archer feed rep- 
resentatives and others. 


Plant, Equipment and Sizes 


A wooden frame, steel-clad plant 
was designed to include the follow- 
ing connecting sections: A 32 by 34- 
ft. mill area (or work room); a 12 
by 46-ft. enclosed driveway for dump- 
ing grain; a 12 by 40-ft enclosed bulk 
feed loading driveway; and a 32 by 
70-ft. warehouse, part of which has 
been converted into a 14 ft. by 16 ft. 
office and retail sales room. 

A 50 ft. by 32 ft. basement houses 
hammermills, conveyors, molasses 
tank, boiler and electrical boxes. A 
32 by 46-ft. bin section is above the 
mill room. Three elevator legs ex- 
tend from the basement 92 ft. into 
the bin section. Sixteen ingredient 
and grain bins have a total capacity 
of 220 tons; two scaling bins hold 
five tons of material each; and two 
bins over the pellet mill hold five tons 
each. Five distributors are available 
for filling bins. 

Equipment 

The equipment includes a 100 h.p. 
Strong-Scott hammermill (50 h.p. on 
the blower); a 75 h.p. Jacobson ham- 
mermill (25 h.p. on the blower); a 
50 h.p. California pellet mill; a Ros- 
kamp oats huller; a 5-ton Howell ver- 
tical mixer; a 2-ton Howell vertical 
mixer; and a 2-ton Howell horizontal 
mixer; a 4,000 gal. molasses tank; a 
20-ton Howe driveway scale; a 2%- 
ton Howe hopper scale; a North 
American bulk truck; a combination 
bag-bulk Westgo 8-ton delivery truck 
and a California cooler. 

Concentrates and other bulk mate- 
rials are received in hopper cars 
which are unloaded with a 45-ft. con- 
veyor connected to two elevator legs 
in Ahe basement; or in bags that can 
be unloaded from the car directly 
into the warehouse. A large ware- 


HOPPER SCALE—Grain and con- 
centrates from overhead bins go into 
th’s hopper scale. Leon Ostlund is 
shown in front of the hopper. 





EXTERIOR VIEW—Here is the front 
view of the new feed mill of the 
Farmers Elevator Co., Pelican Rap- 
ids, Minn. From the left are shown 
the bulk feed load-out area, the load- 
out dock for complete feeds and the 
dumping driveway for grains. 


house door connects it to the mill 
work room. 

Farmers’ grains are dumped into a 
wooden pit from where they are con- 
veyed to one of the two hammer- 
mills. As many as five feeds for dif- 
ferent customers can be processed at 
one time. The load-out driveway has 
eight spouts for filling trucks by 
gravity. Three-sixteenth and one- 
fourth inch pellet mill dies are being 
used at the present time. 

Material Flow 

Ground grain comes from one of 
the hammer mills and is blown into 
bins over the hopper scale. The scale 
is used to weigh out ground grain and 
concentrates used for “Archerized” 
feeds made with Archer concentrates. 

From the hopper scale, the mate- 
rial is dumped into the horizontal 
mixer in the basement, used princi- 
pally for the company’s own rations. 
Concentrates can go directly from 
bulk bins into the hopper scale. 

The two vertical mixers in the mill 


CUSTOM MIXING — Lloyd Hovland 
is removing a bag of complete feeds 
after one of the Howell vertical mix- 
ers has completed the job of mixing 
the ground grist with concentrate. 


WEIGHING — Omer Johnson is 
weighing out grain and concentrate 
for mixing in this photo taken in the 
mill work room. 








PELLET MILL—Pushing the starter 
switches of the California pellet mill 
and augers at the Farmers Elevator 
Co. is Marlen Malingen. 


work room are used for custom mix- 
ing only. Ground grain is blown into 
the verticals through distributors up- 
stairs and concentrates are weighed 
out of bulk bins with a weigh buggy 
and then dumped into one of the 
mixers. A floor pit receives the con- 
centrate and an auger just below 
floor level moves the material into 
the center of the vertical mixers. 
After mixing, the complete feed is 
elevated to bins above the pellet mill 
or to sacking bins or to bulk load-oat 
bins. 

Mr. Ostlund, in commenting on the 
increased efficiency of the new instal- 
lation, states that with the same 
number of employees the firm is now 
able to produce three times the 
quantity of feed in one day compared 
with the old plant. In addition, more 
types of feeds can be processed at the 
same time. Pelleting and bulk han- 
dling business has been stimulated 
and speeded up. 

Assisting Mr. Ostlund as head of 
the mill room is Marlen Malingen. 
Other mill room employees are Omer 
Johnson, Charles Tollerud and Lloyd 
Hovland. Kenneth Johnson and Er- 
nest Olson are employed in the ele- 
vator operation and handle seed 
cleaning and grain storage details. 
They also loadout orders for wide 
lines of farm supplies. These include 
seeds from Northrup King, R. F. 
Gunkelman & Sons, Interstate Seed 
& Grain, Land O’Lakes agricultural 
products, Economolass molasses prod- 
uct, Peebles’ products, Elephant brand 
fertilizer, Rainbow and Pilot brand 
granite grit, National calf food, 
Gland-O-Lac health products, Swift 
and Cudahy bone meal, Iowa Lime- 
stone products, Minnesota twine, 
Morton salt and Myzon health prod- 
ucts. 

Bill Hoganson, Archer representa- 
tive from Detroit Lakes, Minn., fre- 
quently assists Mr. Ostlund with farm 
service calls, especially during the 
peak turkey growing season. Mr. Ho- 
ganson and other Archer representa- 
tives from Minneapolis assisted Mr. 
Ostlund in preparing an open house 
April 7. A total of 1800 persons regis- 
tered for door prizes with a retail 
value of $750. 


ROLLER MILL—Marlen Malingen is 
checking the operation of the Ros- 
kamp roller mill in the mill work 





room of the Farmers Elevator Co. 


” 


SACKED FEE D—Leon Ostlund, 
manager, Farmers Elevator Co., is 
sacking complete “Archerized” feed 
in this photo taken in the mill work 
room. 


CONCENTRATE WEIGHING.— | 
Charles Tollerud is weighing out con- | 
centrates in a weigh buggy to be used | 


to mix with a customer’s ground 
grain. 


AUGER DELIVERY—Marlen Malin- | 


gen, Farmers Elevator Co. employee, 


is shown checking the auger delivery | 


from the unloading pit to a Strong- 
Scott hammermill in the basement. 


BAG SEWIN G— Omer Johnson, 
Farmers Elevator Co. employee, us- 
ing the Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
to sew up a 50-lb. bag of custom- 
formulated complete feeds for a cus- 
tomer. 
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Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL also CALF PELLETS 


DON’T SELL ME! For Gruel Feeding For Feeding Dry 
° ° 

Raise me without For 47 years, these famous calf feeds 

milk on RYDE’S have successfully REPLACED MILK in calf 


raising and cut feeding costs almost in 


Cream Calf Meal half. Fortified with antibiotics and all es- 


sential vitamins. Stock this advertised 
SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! p th apes Build new customers, new 
EASY TO FEED! een 
SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


R Y D E & C O . 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Moving Job 


ane 


BUILT TO Do IT Helfer 


For every grain elevating, conveying or distributing job, there’s 
a standard BAZOOKA auger designed and built to do it. Only 
BAZOOKA offers you so complete a line of sizes, capacities, 
features and accessories, and such ease of adaptation to virtually 
every need. 


BAZOOKA standard 4”, 6”, 8” and 10” horizontal, inclined 
and vertical conveyors and distributing augers give you a 
complete range of sizes for every grain and feed conveying 
system. Ruggedly built for commercial use, they feature sec- 
tional tube construction for easy extendability, flanged inlets 
and outlets for quick bolting of spouts, elbows, adaptors, 
gates, etc. and a complete line of matching accessories, in- 
cluding tail pieces and hoppers. BAZOOKA 8” and 10” dis- 
tributing augers have enclosed chain reduction drives for 
greater efficiency, capacity and power economy. 


mm 


BAZOOKA 6”, 8” and 10” Carrier models 
have a capacity of up to 4,000 bushels 
per hour, can be elevated almost ver- 
tically, extended by adding sections. The new 
10” BAZOOKA (C100, available in lengths to 
62’, has a bottom double-chain reduction 
drive, double crank handles for easy eleva- 
tion and lowering. The 6” and 8” BAZOOKA 
Carrier models feature enclosed chain head 
drive for positive, vibration-free power trans- 
mission. ALL BAZOOKA Carrier models 
available with electric, gasoline or PTO drive. 
4,000 bu/be. NEW BAZOOKA Self-Propelled Swinging Hopper 
(left) is ideal for use with carrier BAZOOKAS 
for transfer from trucks in driveways, bir 
sites, other hard-to-maneuver places. Many 
other uses. 
BAZOOKA 4” and 6” Portable Models with 
sealed head bearings are built for heavy duty 
work. Famous 4” Super-Scooper available in 
standard 11’ and 16’ lengths; BAZOOKA H60 
(6") unit has built in spout. Basic 12’ length, 
5’ and 10’ extensions. 


See your Wyatt BAZOOKA Dealer today or write for FREE illustrated BAZOOKA 
Booklet. it shows you how BAZOOKA can do a better job for you, at less cost 
WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
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FDA Inspectors’ Comments 
On Medicated Feeds 


@ Phases of Manufacture Checked During 


Typical Inspection 
@ Withdrawal Times 
Feeds 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion regards 
nd is of the opinion that the manu- 
‘turing of such feeds 
many ways be carried on as careful- 
ly or should be under as strict control 
is in the case of manufacturing of 
pharmaceuticals for human use. 

The manufacture of feeds is no 
longer a mere grinding and mixing of 
bulk grains. It is now a scientific pro- 
resulting in the production of 


cedure 


a carefully compounded and valuable | 


medicated feeds as drugs | 


should in 


for Medicated 


| feed product with, quite frequently, 
the inclusion of small amounts of po- 
tent chemicals that have specific uses. 

We in FDA have been carrying on 
for some time a modest regulatory 
program with respect to medicated 


| feeds. This program provides for fac- 


tory inspection covering many points 
and at this time I would like to list 


| some of the phases of manufacture 


that the FDA concerns itself with 
during a typical inspection. 
(1) Checking batch weights for 


drug components, amounts, etc. and - 


for any new and unusual feed ingredi- 
ents; to be on lookout for such dan- 
gerous and potent drugs as thiourea, 
known to be highly toxic, but pro- 
posed for use to promote fattening. 

(2) Check storage of supplier’s pre- 
mix and, if an additional premix is 
made by the firm, check storage of 
this additional premix to ascertain 
that methods of storage will not re- 
sult in an overage or shortage of 
medicated feed. One can readily rec- 
ognize the possibility that a secon- 
dary premixing operation, particular- 
ly when highly potent chemicals are 
used, could result in miscalculation or 
error in measuring thus causing a 
shortage or overage of the medicated 
portion of the finished feed. 

(3) Check manufacturing proce- 
dure and equipment of a product or 
two which has been approved under 
the new drug section or those which 
have been approved after submission 
of antibiotic form 10’s. 

At this point, I feel that an explan- 
ation of the new drug section of Food, 


“ protection , versatility , economy ’”’ 


Every day more large successful growers 


rely on DPL.- for the same reasons you will ! 


DELAWARE POULTRY LABORATORIES INC. 


pone 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
condensed from a talk given by 
Francis J. Fiskett and Elmer W. 
Greve, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion inspectors, at regional meetings 
of the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. The complete talk, 
also including comments on anti- 
biotics in milk, pesticides and fungi- 
cides, appeared in the association 
publication, Grist From the Mill, 
from which this article is taken. 


Drug and Cosmetic Act as well as of 
submission of the required antibiotic 
form 10’s is in order, and I will dis- 
cuss each one individually. 

Regarding the first point, new drug 
approval: In 1938, the New Drug 
Amendment was included in the re- 
vised FD & C Act making it manda- 
tory that each new drug used in hu- 
man or animal medication must be 
approved by FDA as to its safety to 
use before shipment in interstate 
commerce. Responsibility for proof of 
this safety is on the shoulders of the 
manufacturer. He must present clini- 
cal data to show that the product is 
safe and this applies not only to new 
drugs but to any new combination of 
previously established drugs. Approv- 
al for use may also take the second 
form which I referred to as submis- 
sion of antibiotic form 10. As most of 
you know, manufacture and use of 
antibiotics is rather closely controlled 
by the FDA before distribution. How- 
ever, as many of you know, there are 
certain antibiotics used in feed manu- 
facture that are exempt from such 
certification and these are: Dihydro- 
streptomycin, streptomycin, penicil- 
lin, chlortetracycline and bacitracin. 

By certification, we mean the sam- 
pling of each batch of antibiotics by 
the manufacturer or repacker and 
analysis by FDA for potency. Pro- 
vided the batch meets potency, the 
lot is certified (approved) and given 
certification. 

When a combination of certain 
drugs with one of these exempt anti- 
biotics will go into the manufacture 
of a given feed, approval for use must 
be obtained by submission of an an- 
tibiotic form 10 which lists the per- 
centage of drug and antibiotics used, 
method of manufacture, control 
checks and equipment used. You note 
that I said certain drugs. If these are 
new drugs, information must also in- 
clude clinical data establishing its 
safety for use. If the drug already 
has new drug approval, then this is 
not necessary. All succeeding batches 
of this product must conform to the 
provis ons listed in form 10. Verifica- 
tion of these declared manufacturing 
methods is one of the points checked 
by the FDA Inspector. 

(4) Check equipment for evidence 
of proper electrical grounding to pre- 
vent electrostatic interference with 
mixing. 

(5) Report whether the same equip- 
ment is used to mix different kinds of 
medicated feeds and non-medicated 
feeds to check on adequacy of clean- 
ing of m’xing equipment between suc- 
cessive mixings and if a feed material 
is used as “cleaner,” what is its dis- 
position? 

(6) Observe methods, if any, used 
to control dust containing drug com- 
ponents from entering other plant op- 
erations. Also what happens to the 
dust collected? Is it used or discard- 
ed? . 

(7) What precautions are taken to 
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insure that drug components are ac- 
tually mixed into each batch of medi- 
cated feeds? Are there cross checks 
made? 

(8) Routinely check the methods of 
sampling and frequency, laboratory 
facilities, if firm has any, and assay 
results. 

(9) Routinely check labeling in- 
cluding that for bulk shipments. 

(10) If feed manufacturers sell in 
bulk using either own trucks or con- 
tract trucks, ascertain the precau- 
tions taken to prevent contamination 
of other feeds hauled in the same 
truck. 

All of the above checks clearly 
point out the concern of the FDA in 
the matter of manufacture of medi- 


bestrol for treating poultry. Pending 
this, a voluntary agreement was set 
up between the poultry industry and 
government to discontinue the chemi- 
cal caponizing of birds with stilbes- 
trol and removing existing lots from 
the market. We hope this will prove 
to be a success in order that the im- 
mediate consumption needs of the 
public be safe. 

When a society adopts the philoso- 
phy that farmers should be allowed 
to use poisons in the production of 
meat, milk and eggs for the tech- 
nological benefits that flow from their 
use, it is essential that appropriate 
safeguards be placed around the 
practice. This, then, is the role of the 
FDA, and it is a role which will be 
more effectively served and greatly 
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CALL Babe, Gob or Gas Stuart tor 


% UNSEED MEAL % SOYMEAL 
*% ALFALFA MEAL = & =SCREENINGS 


ELIANCE FEED CO. =, =: S2=i5E 





HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 








LABEL YOUR FEEDS: 


“LABORATORY CONTROLLED"... 


Quality coatrol doesa't cost—it pays! Fied out bow this accurate, 
economical service cam increase yow feed sales. 


WILHOIT LABORATORY G2 Sort 


Serving the Feed industry Since !915 


cated feeds. This is not without sub- | aided by cooperation of individuals 
stantial foundation and our inspec- such as yourselves in observance of 
tion files contain many incidents | existing regulations. If we in FDA 
proces sor | - aarti are to properly protect the health of 
tamination of medicated feeds - Say ewe public, we. need end 
through improper cleaning of mixing solicit this cooperation. 

equipment between mixings of dif- 
ferent feeds, use of spillage of drug 
components, use of mixer cleanings 
in future batches of the same prod- 
uct, failure to maintain proper con- 


trol including a coding system and TH E WORLD’S 
one which records tag labels used | MM Woli ica UW Wels Conger a4: 1OP PERSON en te 


and many other discrepancies. 
CREASED PROFITS ARE YOURS 


The producers of meat, eggs, poul- 
try and milk must employ adequate Oo F H Oo R ! ZON TA L FROM THE SPECIALISTS IN THE 
controls if they are to continue to use MIXING EQUIPMENT MANUFACIOS OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIP 
WITHDRAWAL TIMES—A num- MENT. There’s a Marion 


these toxic chemicals. 

ber of drugs included in feed must 

be used with care to avoid excessive INTRODUCES unit for every and any 
amounts. They must be given in mixing job including 31 
proper amounts, and, in many cases, TH z € SURGE BIN : 

there must be the proper interval be- indard models and spe 
tween the last administration of the a| units built upon re 
drug and slaughter. These withdraw- 
al times should be clearly stated on 
the label or in feeding directions. 

During 1957, several districts were 
requested to collect a limited number 
of samples of dressed poultry which 
had been fed on arsenic-containing 
feed during essentially their entire 
lifetime. Samples collected at that 
time were assayed and found to con- 
tain varying amounts of arsenic. 

We have also been informed that 
hog concentrate is being sold to hog 
feeders with arsanilic acid added, but 
we do not have samples to show 
whether or not any remains in the 
meat. 

A number of sources are complain- 
ing that feeding directions for many 
of the medicated feeds are being ig- 
nored in that feeders are not adher- 
ing to withdrawal times. We intend 
to conduct some investigation in this 
matter and it behooves any manufac- 
turer of poultry feeds containing ar- 
senicals to review their labels to see 
that the withdrawal periods are listed 
in proper manner. 


STILBESTROL—A mention of the 
problem connected with the use of 
stilbestrol as used in livestock prod- 
ucts is in order at this point, since 
the sale of meat from birds and ani- 
mals treated with this hormone prod- 
uct has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion and publicity of late. 
Briefly, the pelleting of poultry for 
artificial caponizing purposes and in- 
clusion of stilbestrol in cattle feed 
has been approved by the FDA for 
several years. This was permitted un- 
der the new drug approval. There has 
been no evidence to show that stil- m 
bestrol residues remain in the meat | Sim ~>, “wes i 
of cattle provided the proper feeding | aa Sp mango es oa ees _ 
and withdrawal directions were fol- | Were": ye See 
lowed. It has been shown, however, | *7*~ fhe Marion Mixer Takes the “Doubt” Out of THE MIX. If the 
that stilbestrol residues are found in formula is right . . . the mix is right . . . every batch. The 
» by s . pay 4 a exclusively designed mixing and blending action assures @ uni- 
been shown that stilbestrol, when fed Form mix every time. The mixing blade faces follow the curve 

of the cylinder shell with the closest tolerance possible so thet C) MOLASSES MIXER CAPACITY 
not even the tiniest morsel of your mix escapes the sweep of ( ORY MIXER CAPACITY 
C) FERTILIZER CAPACITY 


the blades. 














INDUSTRIAL MIXER 


FOR CONTINUOUS MIXING OPERATIONS 
Designed for use in conjunction with the Marion Mixer, the Marion Surge 
Bin provides greater mixing capacity for the amount of space required. 


FREE![) hs 


This New Complete Catalog 


S87 Tih St.. Maries, lowe 


Please send me without obligetion, the new de 
scriptive catalog and prices 





This, then, presents a situation 
y a dangerous drug could re- 
main in edible portions of food and 
pproval for use has been given. 


887 11th St., Marion, lowe 








Histostat-50 


scores highest 


@ WEIGHT GAIN @ FEED EFFICIENCY e 


Once again Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 has been proven 
to prevent blackhead best and to provide other benefits 
needed by turkeys for fast, profitable gains. The follow- 
ing is taken from the “1959 TURKEY DISEASE 
CONTROL REPORT,” University of Minnesota, 
Northwest School and Experiment Station, located at 
Crookston, Minnesota. It is reprinted here to give you 
factual data on a series of tests that are important to 
every feed man. 


“Infectious Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) continues to be 
one of the more important turkey diseases in this area. 
According to USDA reports, death losses from this 
disease amount to over $3,750,000 annually, and there 
is an additional financial loss because other birds in the 
flock beeome infected but survive and show a loss of 
weight and market condition. Additional birds may be 
condemned at the time of inspection because of healed 
cecal or liver lesions. 


“In the past ten years, progress has been made in the 
development of effective drugs, but the complete pre- 
vention and control of blackhead has not been achieved. 
Because there is little or no immunity to the disease, 
the preventive program has to be used on a continu- 
ous basis. 


“The objectives of this year’s projects were: 


1. To compare the efficacy of .025 per cent 4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid (Histostat-50), .025 and .035 per cent Nithiazide (Hep- 
zide), .011 and .0166 per cent NF-64, .0166 per cent NF-179 
and .011 per cent of furazolidone (NF-180) when used on a 
continuous basis to prevent blackhead. 


. To determine the effect of these drugs when used continu- 
ously from 4 to 24 weeks on the growth rate and finish of 
the turkeys. 


“Four hundred turkeys were divided into eight flocks 
of 50 birds each (25 hens and 25 toms) and rotated 
clockwise at weekly intervals in the pens to insure equal 
exposure of all birds to the contaminated yard. 


“The treatments employed from 4 to 24 weeks were 
as follows: 


Lot 1B—Basal ration Minnesota Standard 25¢ protein. 

Lot 2B—Basal+-1 Ib. Histostat-50 per ton. 

Lot 3B—Basal+1 Ib. 11 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 4B—Basal+2 Ibs. 5 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 5B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-64 mix (100 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 6B—Basal+-3 Ibs. NF-64 mix (150 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 7B—Basal+3 Ibs. NF-179 (150 gms. pure NF-179) per ton. 
Lot 8B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-180 (100 gms. pure NF-180) per ton. 


NATIONWIDE 


Blackhead 


inoculations 


“Fifty per cent of the hens and toms were inoculated 
with embryonated Heterakis eggs on July 24, 1959. 
The birds were fed only chopped yellow corn as their 
only source of feed and water for 20 hours prior to the 
inoculation. Medicated feeds were again fed on the eve- 
ning of the day of inoculation. The other birds in each 
lot were exposed to the disease by natural contact. 


Diagnosis 


“All birds that died were autopsied and cause of death 
determined. The heart, liver, spleen and intestinal tract 
were fixed in formalin solution and sent to the Veter- 
inary Laboratory for further study. This was to deter- 
mine if any other diseases were complicating the 
blackhead losses. 


Drug Analysis 


“Representative samples of each feed at each mixing 
time were sent to the laboratory of the respective manu- 
facturers for drug analysis. The drugs were prepared 
in a suitable carrier pre-mix, then added to a soybean 
meal base before being added to 1,000-pound mix of 
the Minnesota Standard Turkey ration. 


“The analysis of the drug levels of the forty-eight mix- 
ings of the various rations showed good agreement 
between the theoretical and the actual amounts of the 
many different levels of drugs used in the experiments. 
The assays showed the percentage of drugs in all rations 
to be well within the limits of error of the analysis. 


Conclusions 


“From 10 to 14 days after the exposure the birds 
showed the effects of the disease particularly in the 
control pen. Losses occurred starting about 14 days 
after exposure. During the experiment, a few birds 
died from non-specific causes. There was no other dis- 
ease apparent in the flock. 


(Comparative data are given in table on next page.) 


“Although the range has been used for these blackhead 
studies since 1951 and in earlier experiments heavy 
mortality was encountered from natural exposure, in 
recent years very little exposure has been obtained 
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| on every point 


FLESHING @ BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 





Weight, Feed Efficiency, Finish, and Mortality Data 





2B 3B 4B 5B 6B 8B 


1 Ib. 11 oz, | 2 Ib. 5 oz. . 2 Ib. 
Hepzide | Hepzide NF NF NF 
30 30 64 64 180 


Av. Wt. Toms, Lbs... . . 21.96 21.81 21.95 22.47 21.49 23.05 


Av. Wt. Hens, Lbs... . . 15.13 14.99 15.01 15.72 15.28 14,74 


Feed Req. Per Lb. Gain . 5.08 . 4.67 4.32 4.63 3.91 . 4.48 


Feathering—Toms. . . . 93.75 
Hens. . . . | 100.00 


Fleshing— Toms... . 84.38 
Hens. . . . | 100,00 


94.44 
100,00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
98.75 


89.29 
98.86 


97.50 
99.00 


90.28 
100.00 


84.38 
100.00 


24% 2% 12% 10% 


92.30 
98.75 


80.95 
98.86 


88.75 
98.00 


Mortality Blackhead, % . 22% 14% 4% 12% 
































from the soil. Heterakis ova have been administered 
for the past few years to supplement the pen exposure 
but in spite of this exposure there does not seem to 
be a buildup of the infection in the soil. Whether the 
constant use of the area with the continuous use of 
medication has played any value in reducing the amount 
of blackhead picked up froni the pen exposure is open 


to speculation. 


“With the exception of Lot 5B, the mortality was 
reduced 50 per cent or better. Lots 2B and 7B had the 
lowest loss from blackhead. 


“At the time of evisceration, the organs of all birds 
were examined for evidence of lesions of Blackhead or 
any other diseases. A few birds showed healed lesions 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


tHE FEED 


of blackhead, but had recovered to pass inspection.” 


What Does This 
Mean To You? 


As a feed manufacturer or dealer, you'll surely want 
your customers’ birds to have all the many benefits 
provided by Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Also you’ll 
be glad to know that Histostat is an “old drug” that 
does not require special paper work for FDA clearance. 
Please phone, write or wire today for a copy of Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and person- 
ally answer your questions about using Histostat-50 to 
formulate a superior turkey feed. 


LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 
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Bit FEED MILL 


HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L’s big, rugged truck 
is well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 
processing time. 








Meat-Type Hogs 
Gain Faster, Yield 
More Lean Cuts 


WASHINGTON—Duroc hogs bred 
for leanness on the basis of low back- 
fat thickness not only develop a high- 
er proportion of lean meat, but are 
heavier at weaning and gain weight 
faster after weaning than Durocs 
selected for high backfat, according 
to recent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture studies. 

Fourth generation, 200 lb. Duroc 
hogs, selected for low backfat, yielded 
an average of 8.2 Ib. more lean and 9.6 
Ib. less fat than fourth generation 
200 Ib. Durocs selected for high back- 
fat, the USDA scientists estimated. 

In the actual tests, the scientists 
found that the lean Durocs averaged 
29% less fat and yielded 11% more 
in lean cuts, than the high back- 
fat hogs. They also found that the 
loin eye muscle area of the lean ani- 
mals averaged 1.1 sq. in. larger than 
in the fat animals. 

Backfat thickness itself increased 
about 21% in the fourth generation 
of animals selected for high backfat 
and decreased about 17% in the low 
backfat line. 

High fat Durocs showed a progres- 
sive decrease in weaning weight and 
in post-weaning growth rate, while 
the opposite was true for low fat 
animals, the scientists report. High 
fat pigs averaged 29.7 Ib. at wean- 
ing and made an average daily gain 
of 1.47 lb. from weaning until they 
were probed for backfat thickness at 
175 lb. Low fat Durocs, on the other 
hand, averaged 35.2 lb. at weaning 
and 1.58 Ib. in daily gain. 


Reasons for Difference 


USDA animal geneticists attribute 
the difference in growth rate to the 
fact that high fat dams tend to be 
lighter at both breeding and far- 
rowing time and, consequently, they 
are not as able as lean dams to pro- 
vide nutrients to offspring during the 
embryonic and suckling periods. 

No difference in litter size at birth 
or at weaning was found between 
low and high fat Durocs. This sug- 
gests that selection has had no ad- 
verse effects on fertility or the moth- 
ering ability of the dams in either 
line. Both lines averaged about 10 
pigs per litter at birth and 7.7 pigs 
at weaning in the fourth generation. 

Tests with two generations of York- 


BJ shire pigs have resulted so far in 


BALED HAY 
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weaning weight and growth rate re- 
sponses opposite to those observed 
in Durocs. 

However, USDA geneticists think 
this apparent contradiction may be 
explained by the fact that the York- 
shire foundation animals generally 
were larger and leaner than the 
Durocs, with the result that a given 
change in fatness had no immediate 
effect, or a less pronounced effect 
on the growth rate of Yorkshires 
than on Durocs. Changes in York- 
shire carcass yields and fat measure- 
ments are smaller than those in the 
Durocs but they are following a simi- 
lar pattern. 


Best Flavored Meat 


Food technologists conducting si- 
multaneous evaluations of meat qual- 
ity found that the Durocs with a 
relatively high proportion of intra- 
muscular fat produced the tastiest, 
best-flavored meat. They suggest that 
it may be possible, in making selec- 
tions for lower backfat, to also main- 
tain intramuscular fat, or increase 
it to a desirable level. 

The studies are part of a long- 
range selective breeding experiment, 
initiated in 1954 by ARS to develop 
superior meat-type hogs and speed 
up production of high quality breed- 
ing stock. Similar investigations are 
under way at several state agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 
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PROMOTE NEW JERSEY EGGS—Coeds from Trenton, New Jersey, Junior 
College, participated in a month-long campaign to promote the “Golden Good- 
ness of New Jersey Fresh Eggs.” The “Miss Golden Goodness” coeds include, 
from left: Sheila Lipsky, Rose Lugossy (top), Regina Thomas, Dorothy Stras- 
zynski and Jackie Cooper. Sponsors of the campaign are the New Jersey 
Poultry Products Council and Hess & Clark, feed medications firm of Ash- 


land, Ohio. 
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PELLET COOLER 


FULLY AUTOMATIC for MAXIMUM 
PELLET VOLUME at 
a LOWER COST 


USES MINIMUM SPACE .. 
Only 4 feet square to uti- 
lize the least possible 
space in your plant 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL . . 
Eliminates necessity of 
changing feeder in the 
bottom when dies are 
changed. 

CAN BE MOUNTED 

ON SHAKER .. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MILL 
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when YOUR FEED 
x DOESNT DO 
poultrymen s THE JOB! 
say: 
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when prospects say: 


| CANT AFFORD 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


what's your answer? 


here at last is a realistic answer 
that makes sense ...in a new program of 
major importance to feed 
manufacturers, feed dealers, poultry breeders 
and equipment men 


it’s called 
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RALPH MANNING MAKES 
MONEY WITH 

LAYERS EVEN AT 

LOW EGG PRICES 
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That’s why th LS year ——_— 
he 1S buying , As » 

. 1 il 
3400 more chicks than ever before a , 


2% times more feed tonnage 


new automatic waterers 
new automatic feeders 
extra roosts and nests 
another pit cleaner 

a new egg cooler 


lumber, concrete, building supplies 


When Ralph Manning prospers...you prosper 


Last year’s depressed egg prices and a general lack of Manning of Spencer, Iowa, did so well that this year 

optimism in the poultry industry hurt more than poul- they are actually expanding. They’re buying more 

trymen. Everyone... breeders, feedmen, equipment feed, more chicks, more equipment. 

manufacturers, and many more. . . was affected. Clearly what the industry needs is more Ralph 
In this widespread feeling of discouragement it Mannings. Because when Ralph Manning prospers, 

was too easy to overlook the fact that many good egg the people who serve him can prosper, too. Besides 

producers were making money. Some, like Ralph more customers, we all need better customers. 
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Manning’s Flock Performance Index 
shows how he’s meeting his goals: 
EGGS PER HEN 255 
LIVABILITY 95 
FEED CONVERSION 4.1 


GRADE A EGGS 95% 


Now turn the page to see what this means to you =) 





HESS & CLARK NOW ANNOUNCES J 

PLAN FOR POULTRYMEN ...A PROFIT-BOOSTING 

PLAN THAT REALISTICALL TOGETHER BREEDING, 
FEEDING, EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


IT PROVIDES A COMMON-SENSE WAY FOR YOU TO HELP 
YOUR CUSTOMERS HELP THEMSELVES. AND AS RALPH MANNING 
PROVES ...WHEN THE CUSTOMER PROFITS ...YOU PROFIT! 


HERE'S OUR STORY 
TO YOUR 
EGG-PRODUCER CUSTOMERS 


This dramatic 8-page anne 


egg producers during the next 12 months. 
Supplementing this effort will be a heavy schedule 
of announcements over powerful farm radio stations. 
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amy 


Cover explains importance of good Inside pages give reader a unique “See your feed dealer" is closing 
birds, good feed, good manage- way to compare his flock perform- message. Explains how to get start- 
ment, and goal-setting for high ance against Full Performance ed, describes new free record chart. 


profits. Index. 


THIS 8-PAGE “FIGURE-IT-OUT-FOR-YOURSELF” ADVERTISEMENT 
EXPLAINS FPI TO AMERICA’S POULTRYMEN 


Shown above are parts of the most important, useful advertisement your egg- 
producer customers will see during the next few months. And you'll find it 
the most effective selling tool you've ever had. 


Good birds- Good feed 
Modern equipment 


and management 


PLUS nfl80 “ 


the Full Performance Ingredient 


Even the best feed can’t do the whole job. Good birds by themselves can’t 
work miracles. Even better egg prices won’t significantly improve profits 
in a poorly managed flock. 

No one factor alone is the whole answer! Nor is nf-180 the whole 
answer. But there is ample proof that nf-180 is an important part of the 
total profit picture. Often it is the margin of difference between just good 
flock performance and reaching a Full Performance Index. 

The reason is simple. Even the best-managed flock of birds can’t 
produce up to its bred-in, fed-in potential if subclinical infections are 
sapping the birds of vigor and health. This constant disease drag is present 
in most every flock. nf-180 continuous low-level medication in the feed is 
the easiest, most effective way known to free birds of constant disease drag. 
In fact, top poultrymen like Ralph Manning rely on continuous low-level 
nf-180 medication to insure top flock performance year after year. 

Many feed manufacturers now offer a low-level nf-180 medicated layer 
ration as part of their regular line. Where such feeds are not available, poul- 
trymen are insisting their dealers custom-mix nf-180 in their layer feeds. 
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Here’s why you should.. 
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Feed Promotion Idea wn 1960 


Here’s how you can trie vn with the F PI program 


12-MINUTE SOUND FILM FOR YOUR 
FARMER MEETINGS 


Shows poultrymen the importance of setting goals 
and keeping records to see if they’re meeting these 
goals. Emphasizes importance of good birds, good 
management, good feed . . . explains how constant 
disease drag can reduce flock performance. Title: 
“The Margin of Difference.” We’ll furnish this sound- 
strip film without cost . . . ideal vehicle for telling 
your quality-feed story to poultrymen (excellent for 
sales and service training sessions, too). 


NEW FLOCK PERFORMANCE INVENTORY 
CHART FOR BETTER RECORD KEEPING 


First and only one of its kind! Makes it easy for 
poultrymen to check egg production, feed consumption, 
mortality, and salable Grade A eggs against FPI goals 
each month. 


SELLING AIDS AND MAILERS 


‘Figure-it-out-for-yourself"’ folder is an ideal tool for 
salesman to show how constant disease drag reduces 
the poultryman’s profits. Profit Pointer dial shows how 
nf-180 can boost profits for any size flock, also gives 
nf-180 treatment levels for specific diseases 





SERVICE CENTER 
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NEW nf-180 
SERVICE 
CENTER 


In addition to FPI layer rations, you'll want to use 
nf-180 for booster feeds, treatment of specific problems 
(broilers and turkeys, too), and to prevent and treat 
swine scours. Promote every nf-180 medicated-feed use 
and benefit with this new nf-180 Service Center. De 
signed for counter or wall use in your dealer showrooms 
Contains literature pockets for nf-180 information 








COLORFUL DISPLAY POSTERS 


King-size . . . explain FP! goals and spotlight benefits of 
FPI feeds. Featured center area is reserved for imprint- 
ing your own brand name and quality feed story. 


FPI EMBLEMS 


Reproductions of the three FPI emblems will be fur 
nished for window and wall display. Ad mats of these 
emblems also are available for use in your layer ration 
ads. Sample radio spots and news stories will be 
supplied on request. 
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4.5 Lbs. 


FEED CONVERSION 


90% 


LAYER LIVABILITY 


90% 
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DIVISION OF VICK CHEMICAL CO, 


Ashland, Ohio 


FP... 


newest industry-wide 
promotion idea from 
Hess & Clark 


“ ‘Survival of the fittest’ now takes on meaning as 
‘survival of the efficient,’”’ says one poultry expert. “The 
alert poultryman will want to review and analyze 

his poultry operation each year.” 

“What’s the most important management practice? 
Set a goal!” says an extension poultryman. “Good 
management takes.thes‘luck’ out of raising poultry.” 

This. new industry-wide’ Full Performance Index 
promotion from Hess & Clark\gives all factors (feed, 
birds, management) their proper emphasis... and 
gives your customers money-making self-improvement 
goals to shoot for. 

Full Performance Index gives you a sound, 
proven way to help your customers help themselves. And 
as you help them prosper, you will prosper! 

Study all the details of FPI .. . look at how many 
ways it will help you create merthandising excitement. . . 
how many ways it will help you build tonnage... 
gain new customers. Then let’s get together and work out 
your FPI program for 1960. 


Coldd n Goodness of Eggs 


launched by Hess & Clark dast year, 
now well established 


sumption and improve prices. (FPI works from the 
other end, helping poultrymen lower their production 
costs.) Like Golden Goodness of Eggs, the FPI pro- 
gram is destined to have major impact on your 
customers and the poultry industry as a whole. 


In line with Hess & Clark’s policy of “first help the 
customer ... then he’ll help you,” the now well-known 
Golden Goodness of Eggs promotion was launched 
just a year ago. Now it is well established as a 
nation-wide program designed to increase egg con- 


Aoth from Hess & Clark 


... leaders in new products and 
ideas for the feed industry 


Golden Goodness of Eggs and Full Performance Index 
are industry-wide promotions created by Hess & Clark to 
improve the profit position of every segment 

of the egg production industry. 


j 


HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 





Corn Cob-Fed Ewes 
Keep Weight, Bloom 


URBANA, ILL.—University of Il- 
linois animal scientists have an- 
nounced that two groups of self-fed 
ewes are maintaining their weight 
and bloom surprisingly well even 
though their ration contains 60% 
corncobs. 


Bennie Doane, shepherd, explains 
that few economy-minded sheepmen 
self-feed ewes. The ewes usually eat 
too much, laying on more fat than 
they need. 

Illinois officials seem to have solved 
the problem by~loading the ration 
with corncobs. Here’s an approximate 
breakdown of the complete ration: 
(1) 60% corncobs, (2) 24% cracked 
corn, (3) 6.8% ground alfalfa meal, 
(4) 7.3% soybean oil meal and (5) 
minerals. 

Before lambing, the ration con- 
tained less cracked corn. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it featured up to 70% 


| corncobs. Mr. Doane admits that sim- 
ilar ewes eating corn silage rations 

| outperformed the self-fed ewes dur- 
ing gestation. The silage-fed ewes al- 
so received less corn during this pe- 
riod. 

After lambing, workers upped the 
corn content of all rations. Since 
then, self-fed ewes have consistently 
maintained their weight and bloom 
equally as well as ewes receiving si- 
lage. The silage rations were hand-fed 
in the test. 

Researchers at the university be- 
lieve they are feeding the self-fed 
ewes more economically, since labor 
costs have been reduced. 


New Processing Plant 


DOUGLAS, GA. — Construction of 
a new plant for the Crider Poultry 
Processing Co. is underway in Doug- 
las. The new $100,000 building will 
be completely automatic, and wil! 
double the poultry processing capa- 
bilities of the company. 
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Calf Tests Compare 


Meal, Hay to Pellets 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Calves fed 
grain meal and long hay did better 
than calves on complete pelleted 
starter rations in recent University 
of Minnesota research. 

W. A. Olson and Dr. J. B. Williams, 
dairy cattle researchers, say poorer 
performance for calves on pellets was 
due mainly to lower feed consump- 
tion of the pellet fed. 

Tests included experiments with 
three groups of calves, all fed a milk 
replacer from shortly after birth un- 
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til weaned at 7 weeks of age 

Calves on long hay and a “simple” 
grain starter gained 65 lb. from the 
time the trial started at 3 days of 
age until they were 84 days of age. 
These calves had eaten 200 Ib. of 
grain each during the trial period. 

Calves fed a pelleted ration of 
40% alfalfa meal and 60% grain 
gained 48 Ib. during the trial and 
consumed about 120 Ib. of grain 

For those on pellets of 60% alfalfa 
and 40% grain, total gain by 84 days 
of age was 29 Ib. These calves had 
consumed only 66 lb. of grain, which 
helps explain the slower gain, the re- 
searchers said. 
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The Growth of the South 
As a Poultry Competitor 


By Dr. C. K. Laurent 
Marbut Milling Co., Inc. 


It is apparent that a revolution has 
occurred during the past ten years in 
the poultry industry. From a net im- 
porter of poultry and eggs, the South 
has now beccme an exporter, espe- 
cially of broilers and to some extent 
eggs. Most of the exports to date 
have gone to the north central and 
northeast areas. The thing that con- 
cerns you, no doubt, is how far this 
development will go. 

I'm going to try to paint a picture 
of the poultry industry of the South, 


| 


covering eggs, broilers and turkeys. 
First, I'll show how each segment 
has developed; then, I'll try to indi- 


| cate what the future may be. 





In the fall of 1953, I gave a talk 
before the directors of the southern 
agricultural experiment stations in 
which I said that the South produced 
approximately 880 million doz. eggs. 
I pointed out that this was a deficit 
of 420 million doz. over our needs. 

Two things have happened since 
that time. First, egg production in 





the South has increased, with one of 
the biggest increases coming in 1959. 
Second, per capita consumption has 
declined sharply. All of the increase 
in egg production occurred on com- 
mercial poultry farms, many of which 
are very large. Some of the latter are 
under contract to move their eggs 
through central egg grading stations 
and on to the mass markets. 

At the present time egg production 
in the south falls into three fairly 
distinct categories: 

(1) The traditional back yard 
flocks of 15-50 laying hens are still in 
evidence, but are fast fading as a fac- 
tor in the egg business. Only in rural 
areas does the spring flush of eggs 
cause any effect on local markets. 
Few, if any, of these eggs go into the 
chain store trade or go out of the 
south. 

(2) The independent commercial 
poultryman selling eggs locally pro- 
duces by far the largest number of 
eggs in the south. These farms range 
in size from 500 hens to (in a few 





Peebles’ M-N-C superchar 
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Give your feeds that added plus with Peebles’ 
M-N-C, the partially delactosed whey product 
that tones up laying flocks for increased egg 


production. 


M-N.-C is concentrated to provide 50% more 
non-lactose milk nutrients that round out the 
perfect poultry ration. It fills in where deficien- 
cies may exist, and supplies a bonus amount of 
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ges feeds with 


amino acids that make protein function with 
maximum effectiveness. Tests prove that layers 
feather better, grow stronger, reach peak pro- 


duction faster—and stay there longer, when on a 


ration that includes M-N-C. Its smooth, even 
texture assures uniform high quality, color and 
distribution in mixed feeds. 

Put more sell in your feeds with M-N-C’s 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the text of a talk 
given by Dr. C. K. Laurent at the 
University of Maine Farm and Home 
Week. Dr. Laurent is general man- 
ager of the Marbut Milling Co., Inc., 
Augusta, Ga. 





cases) 150,000 hens, with the majori- 
ty of flocks having from 1,500 to 
5,000 hens. These producers usually 
have hens in combination with other 
farm enterprises. The poultryman 
candles and grades his own eggs and 
delivers cartoned eggs directly to the 
retail store or sells graded eggs to 
wholesalers who pick up his eggs on 
a case exchange basis. 


Contract Producers 


(3) The last group is the contract 
egg producers. These are poultrymen 
who produce eggs on some type of 
guarantee, either so much per dozen 
or so much per hen per week. The 
eggs are marketed through a central 
grading station and often are sold 
outside of the immediate area. 

The broiler business, with its close 
margins, has taught the egg producer 
how to figure costs. Although costs 
naturally vary a good deal, one can 
figure that an independent producer 
can house a bird at 22-24 weeks for 
around $1.50@1.60, exclusive of labor 
costs. Of course, the type of pullet he 
buys will affect these figures, since 
basic pullet costs vary as much as 
15@20¢ a bird. 

The southern egg producer normal- 
ly figures his housing cost at about 
$1.25 per bird and equipment about 
60@75¢ per bird (fully automatic). 
Consequently, housing and equipment 
costs only about 1¢ per dozen. Bird 
depreciation, one of the big factors, 
costs about 8¢ per dozen, roughly the 
same as a Comparable Leghorn-type 
bird would cost you here. Labor costs 
are approximately 5¢ per dozen, de- 
pending upon the mechanization of 
the farm and the amount of candling 
and grading done. We figure that a 
good poultryman should produce a 
dozen eggs on an average of 4.5 Ib. 
of feed or less and figuring feed at 
$4 cwt. will give a feed cost of 18¢ 
per dozen. One often hears of much 
lower costs, but they are usually fig- 
ured at a time the birds are laying 
85-90%, and do not represent an av- 
erage. 

When you add all these up, you get 
a total cost of around 32¢ doz. for all 
eggs produced. This figure, of course, 
could vary 5¢ a doz. or more each 
way, but is not far from the average 
of all commercial egg producers. 

In order to get eggs into the New 
York City area, we must travel be- 
tween 200 and 400 miles farther than 
poultrymen in the Bangor, Me., area. 
Other than this extra cost (about 
%¢ more per dozen in truckload 
quantities), southern poultrymen can 
and will be a decided threat to north- 
east egg producers in the future. 
However, due to the extreme low egg 
price situation that all of us have ex- 
perienced the past 12 months produc- 
tion in the Southeast will be cut to 
the point that local markets will not 
be supplied, cutting down on eggs 
flowing from south to north. Once a 
recovery is made however pressure 
will again be exerted to tap the heav- 
ily populated areas of the Northeast. 


Hatching Business 


The hatching egg business is an- 
other very important phase of the 
egg industry in the South. As many 


WHEY FACTOR. ..the unidentified fraction of 
whey required for efficient growth. Just 2% 
M-N-C provides the same amount of Whey 
Factor as 3% dried whole whey. 

With M-N-C, you have an ideal balance of 


Whey Factor 
Bonus. Write— 
or wire—for 
complete infor- 
mation today. 


of you know, most of the hatching 
eggs used in the South are produced 
locally and the trend is toward even 
greater local production. In fact, 
many eggs are now moving from 
North Carolina into Delmarva in di- 
rect competition with northeastern 
hatching eggs. 

Most of the flocks producing hatch- 
ing eggs are hatchery owned and su- 
pervised. There has been a definite 
trend away from contract hatching 
egg production. The reason for this is 
that the problems of contracting, es- 
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pecially with respect to efficiency, 
outweigh the advantages. One hears 
all kinds of reports on costs of pro- 
ducing hatching eggs, but if he counts 
on using a figure of less than 65¢ per 
doz., he is fooling himself. Certainly, 
some flocks will produce eggs at a 
lower cost than this, but the average 
is more likely to be higher. 

It’s in the area of broiler produc- 
tion that the real struggle for mar- 
kets will take place. In the past, 
Maine has enjoyed a high reputation 
for quality. Much of this reputation 
has been due to the size bird you 
have been able to market. As you 
know, it is easier to get conformation 
and finish on a 4%-Ilb. broiler than 
one weighing 3 pounds. Because our 
southern processors have been geared 
to selling a small broiler, we had 
not been able to crack the roaster 
market until recently. Federal in- 
spection has given our broilers an air 
of respectability that they have not 
had in the past. This factor is going 
to become more important as time 
goes on. 

To tell you about the southern 
broiler business would be somewhat 
presumptuous. Many of your leading 
producers have made trips through 
the South and stay in constant touch 
with conditions there. However, just 
in case some of you are not thorough- 
ly acquainted with how production 
and marketing is organized, I'll try to 
outline it for you. 

A considerable portion of the broil- 
ers are grown under some type of 
contract, with a per pound guarantee 
predominating. Practically all con- 
tracts have some type of feed conver- 
sion clause. I'm sure you wonder 
about our costs. Sometimes I wonder 
about them too since one hears such 
conflicting reports. We figure that on 
a year-round basis broilers must av- 
erage at least 16%¢ lb. for everyone 
to come out on the deal. This gives 
the hatcheryman about 11¢ per chick, 
the grower 2¢ lb. and the feed com- 
pany a normal mark-up on feed. Any- 
thing less than this puts one or more 
of the above parties in a bind. For ex- 
ample, during 1959 the average price 
at the farm, in Georgia as quoted by 
the Crop Reporting Service, was 
15.3¢, resulting in well over 1¢ lb. 
loss. Actually, the returns at the 
farm level were less than this due to 
condemnations, mortality and down- 
grading. I estimate the average net 
price was nearer 14¢ Ib., rather than 
15.3¢. Part of this came from the 
hatcheryman, part from the feed 
dealer and part from the grower. 

Most broiler production in the 
South is now closely tied together one 
way or another. The hatcheryman, 
feed dealer (or manufacturer), grow- 
er and processor all work together in 
programming output. Some broiler 
growers grow broilers “blind,” but 
more and more are growing based on 
a program. 

“Integration No Answer” 

In the past couple of years, there 
have been some starts and stops to- 
word total integration. More and 
more people are realizing that total 
integration is not the final answer. 
When you get right down to it, in- 
dependently-owned and operated 
businesses can last longer in squeeze 


situations than can totally integrated | 


operations. 


You may wonder about this, but | 
that is the way it appears to me. An | 
independent operator will work long- | 











er and harder, tighten his belt a little 
tighter, scrape up all available capital 
to keep going, and perhaps use a 
little more ingenuity when the chips 
are down. I say this because many in- 
dependent operators that I thought 
would go under during the past year 
have managed to survive. True, many 
may never recover all the capital 
they lost, but they are still operating. 

What one sees more often today is 
coordinated integration. We operate 
under such a set up ourselves. We 
have arrangements with several 
hatcherymen who supply us chicks 
and every broiler we place is destined 
to go to a certain processing plant. 
We arrange for the placement of 
the broilers and supervise the grow- 
ing operation. When prices get low, 
we subsidize the grower as does the 
hatcheryman and the processor. We 
all work together to stay in business. 
I feel we will see more of this con- 
solidation in the future. 

I stated earlier that I would men- 
tion our turkey business. Actually, we 
are just beginning to get into the tur- 





key industry in a big way. Virginia 
has long had a sizeable industry, and 
we are seeing North and South Caro- 
lina moving into production and mar- 
keting in a big way. Since the South 
is such a deficit area, it will be quite 
a while before southern turkeys move 
into the northeast in quantity. 

The foregoing is a bird's-eye view 
of the poultry industry in the South 
We are very competitive with you 
now and will become more so in the 
future. 


> 





Briefed on Equipment 


VINELAND, N.J.—Southern sales 
representatives of the Keen Manu- 
facturing Corp. were briefed on the 
company’s new line of automatic 
poultry equipment at a meeting here 
recently. 

The group studied the advanced 
model Keenco F-70 automatic poultry 
feeder and the company’s latest pit 
cleaning, egg cooling and automatic 
egg collection and washing equip- 
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DOESN'T EXPECT FEED 
TO SOLVE ALL PROBLEMS 


MILFORD, N.H.—Feed companies 
cannot be expected to solve all of 
the livestock feeding problems, Dr. 
Forrest Tenney, Peterborough, told a 
recent Hillsborough County Holstein 
Club meeting here. 

He said, “Too many dairymen take 
it for granted that feed manufactur- 
ers put everything a cow needs into 
their products, with the result that 
they do not give the animal enough 
grain.” 

Dr. Tenney also pointed out that, 
with the increased popularity of pen 
stabling of heifers, to reduce labor, 
costs, etc., the animals are roughed 
through on low quality hay and little 
or no grain. 

He warned that this is resulting 
in problems, such as cobalt de- 
ficiencies, increased parasite intake 
and delayed ovulation, hence breed- 
ing difficulties. 











panel raises the boom, 


is done. 


of bulk feeds, 


that will really do a job for you. 


buying any feed truck body. 





vf ALL PURPOSE COMBINATION 

Jv NO MANUAL LABOR — COMPLETELY HYDRAULIC 

J NO NEED FOR 2ND UNIT — THIS ONE HAULS 
PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 

vf NO OLD FASHIONED HOIST! 


Here is a brand new idea in the handling and transporting 
of feed. New, because now you can handle bulk feed with 


ABSOLUTELY NO MANUAL LABOR, SAVING 
TIME AND MONEY. One man at the hydraulic control 
sitions it where he wants it, and 
unloads up to one ton of feed per minute — all without moving 
from the control panel which is operated from inside the truck 
cab. Yes, just one hand on the control panel, and the job 


What's more, the Curley Line Ton-A-Minute, Combination 
Bulk Body eliminates the need for a second unit, again cut- 
ting your overhead costs. Not only can the body be divided 
into three compartments for carrying three different formulas 

bat the hinged inside angle sides can be easily 
raised and locked in place, which converts the bed into a 
standard truck body for carrying a maximum pay load of 
sack feed, grain, fertilizer or even farm stock 

At long last, here is the all-purpose combination bulk body 
‘o learn the complete story 
—from the positive turning mechanism to the full length re- 
versible auger to the heavy duty hydraulic system, clip and 
mail the coupon. Be sure to hear the Curley Line story before 


It will be well worth your time! 











YOU 


diately. 





JUST LOOK AT THESE 
Curley dine FEATURES 


. Completely hydraulic bulk body delivers the feed 
where you want it with NO OLD FASHIONED 
HOIST, NO MANUAL LABOR 

. Hinged sides convert into sack feed or grain body 
quickly and easily, eliminates the need for a 
second truck. 

. Full length, bottom discharge auger is reversible 
for front or rear discharge 

. Positive turning mechanism. Boom stops imme- 


. All welded, steel, heavy duty construction. 

. Hydraulic floor slides in all three compartments 
operate independently or together 

. Unloads in minimum clearance areas — body is 
never raised to unload. 

. Tested on the job for speed, versatility, durability 
and proved performance 


Sizes 10’, 12’, 
14’, 16, and 18’. 

















Just clip this coupon and mail 
with your name and address 
facts about the Curley Line Ton-A-Minute 
Combination Feed Truck body 
there is no obligation. 


DEALER INQUIRIES 


Clip This Coupon For Complete Information 


INVITED 


together 
for complete 





Of course, 
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Write for Literature 


“ quail’ Gor; pr 
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Mouy Can Buy / 


Fabricated to suit your speci- 
fications. Available in “Stand- 
ard,” Flared, Weather-Tight, 
Dust Seal, Drop Bottom, Dome and Tube Type, 
with plain Spouts or Rack and Pinion Slide 
Gates. You'll like Hammond workmanship. 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


4 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMON s WINONA M AN 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bldg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


‘No-Money’ Stock 
Auction for Farm 


Youths July 22-23 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS — The 
ninth annual Gooch Red Circle auc- 
tion has been set for July 22-23 at 
the CK Ranch near Brookville. 

Every summer since 1952, boys and 
girls from as far away as Texas 
and Wyoming have come to the auc- 
tion. The chief attraction is the 
chance to bid, without money, for 
more than 90 head of purebred live- 
stock and 10 sewing machines. 

However, there also is much other 
activity for the youngsters. There’s 
an achievement award contest for 
last year’s winners, plus games and 
contests for all, a ranch barbecue, a 
chuck wagon breakfast, a square 
dance contest, a fitting and showing 
demonstration and a chance to sleep 
outdoors. 

Playing host to the youngsters is 


Sie knows that her calf is well taken care of if the SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI 
is part of the feed-manufacturer’s milk replacer. 

Dairy cows also like SCHENLEY’s CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
WITH SOLUBLES as a popular protein supplement. It is a favorite ingredient 
in concentrate mixture for cattle. Both SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI and CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES include GFF, the Grain Fer- 
mentation Factor. They are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire 


to-day. 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 
FEED & GRAIN DIVISION 


26 East Sixth Street 


Cin 


cionati 2, Ohio 
Telephone MAin 1-3170 


PASTURE CONDITIONS 
IMPROVE 


WASHINGTON — Pasture condi- 
tion was 85% of normal on May 1— 
4 points above a year earlier and 5 
points above the 1949-58 average for 
the date. However, this still was 4 
points below the unusually favorable 
condition of May 1, 1958. 

Seasonally, pasture conditions im- 
proved 6 points during April, com- 
pared with the usual gain of 1 point 
from April 1 to May 1. Temperatures 
during April were above normal ex- 
cept in the Northern Great Plains, 
much of the West and a narrow belt 
across the southern border. 

In general, precipitation was light- 
er than usual for April outside of 
the upper Mississippi River Valley, 
Pacific Northwest, local areas in the 
Rockies and most of New England 
and Florida. Snow brought additional 
moisture to some central and western 
sections of the country. 


John J. Vanier, owner of the CK 
Ranch and president of the Gooch 
company. Mr. Vanier originated the 
“no-money” auction as a way to help 
farm youngsters own and raise top 
quality livestock for themselves or as 
a club project. Many of the animals 
come right from the CK’s herds. 

All of them—steer calves, heifers 

and gilts—are purebred and are avail- 
able without money. All “buying” is 
done with Red Circle points from 
bags or packages of Gooch’s Best 
foods and feeds. There’s even a spe- 
cial “credit buying” plan for boys 
and girls who feel they have insuffi- 
cient Red Circle Points for the bid- 
ding. 
Besides the absence of money, the 
auction has two other rules that set 
it apart. All bidders must be under 
21, and the participants must do their 
own bidding. Parents or sponsors are 
encouraged to inspect the animals 
with the youngsters prior to the auc- 
tion and give them all the advice 
they want, but once the auctioneer’s 
chant starts the boys and girls are 
on their own. 


Preliminary ’59 Census 


Reports Now Available 


WASHINGTON — Individuals or 
firms doing business with farmers or 
the farm trade will find a wealth of 
information in the 1959 Census of 
Agriculture preliminary reports now 
being released. 

These four-page reports, selling for 
10¢ each, cover every county in the 
US., with state and US. summaries 
also available at the same price. 

Statistics for each county will in- 
clude number, acreage and value of 
farms—by size, type and economic 
class; characteristics of farm oper- 
ators; farm facilities, equipment, la- 
bor, expenditures; uses of commer- 
cial fertilizer and lime; livestock and 
poultry products sold, and crops har- 
vested. 

Contact the nearest office of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce for in- 
formation, or for ordering the re- 
ports. 


Newsletter Reports 
Sorghum Research 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Results 
of sorghum research all over the 
world have been edited and assembled 
into annual technical newsletters by 
W. M. Ross, sorghum plant breeder 
at the Ft. Hays branch of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural experiment station. 

The 1960 Newsletter, distributed 
to research workers, contains 95 
pages. Contributions in it are from 
Australia, Brazil, Guatemala, India, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Pakistan, Spain, Sudan, Uganda, 17 
states in the U.S., Corn Products Co., 
Nobel Foundation, Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Corn Co., Rockefeller Foundation and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 











Here’s a 17-Point 
Check List to Help 
Weak Management 


DECATUR, ALA.—North Alabama 
Management leaders were recently 
given a 17-point check list for finding 
weaknesses in their company man- 
agement. 

Speaking before the North Ala- 
bama Management Assn., Claude I. 
Carter, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Alabama Flour Mills, 
cited the pitfalls management must 
avoid to insure “understanding and 
reassertion of mutual interests of 
employees and business.” 

Although citing examples of “poor 
leadership in labor,” Mr. Carter urged 
the management group to study em- 
ployee-management relationships. 

“Your employees are not pieces of 
machinery, study their problems .. . 
help them and your company will 
reap the biggest dividends it ever 
received,” he told the meeting. 

Seventeen characteristics which 
make for weak management, accord- 
ing to the flour mill executive are: 

1. Reluctance to back up and sup- 
port subordinates .. . even if they 
are right. 

2. Refusal to accept responsibility 
for own mistakes. 

3. Take a two-faced attitude to- 
ward subordinates (praise to their 
face, criticize behind their backs). 

4. Have pets and favorites, depend 
on their support. 

5. Make promises but not keep 
them. 

6. Be indecisive and evasive even 
on simple questions. 

7. Seek subordinate scapegoats for 
own mistakes. 

8. Be a petty tyrant and martinet 
—pompous, empty and authoritative. 

9. Show inconsistencies in interpre- 
tation of company policies. 

10. Make it clear that there is no 
interest in or respect for subordi- 
nates. Discipline in public, rebuke 
unfairly with sarcasm. 

11. Never praise, always criticize 
subordinates to inflate own ego. 

12. Discourage creative thinking 
and suggestions. 

13. Panic in emergencies. 

14. Resent criticism or constructive 
suggestions. 

15. Keep subordinates “in dark” 


about company plans and projects. 

16. Operate a planless, disorgan- 
ized, disorderly department. 

17. Never let employee know where 
he really stands. 

“To eliminate this weak manage- 
ment,” Mr. Carter added, “you need 
to survey your operation, weed out 
weak links by defining responsibili- 
ties, review expectations of perform- 
ance and periodically check 4 

“Labor,” he concluded, “should 
strive for more capable leadership 
and avoid the dangers of divorcing 
the interests of employees from the 
interests of companies with which 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle S$., Chicage 4, il. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 



































they are associated.” 


FULLER OFFICE MOVED 

CATASAUQUA, PA. — New, en- 
larged quarters are now being oc- 
cupied by Fuller Co.’s Kansas City 
district office, company officials an- 
nounced recently. The address for 
this office now is: 7501 Mission Rd., 
Kansas City 15, Mo. 
Mitchell 9-7200.) 
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Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 








EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
Twx 
KC-252 
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Al Feed Tugnredients 
A Nationwide Seruice from the Heart of America ~ 


£ Gilbert BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
jaa COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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Becitracin Methylene Disalicylate (U.S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


sfable ?” 


UOW A s 
No matter how effective a feed supplement tests 


in the laboratory, the important question is 
how good is it when it’s actually fed. 


FORTRACIN IS FULLY STABLE! 
FORTRACIN is unsurpassed for stability in 
storage. Of greater significance to many nutri- 
tionists, it is also stable after pelleting. 


The results of recent tests conducted by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation show 
a potency loss of less than 4% when pelleted. 
This eliminates the need for costly overrides. 
Your feeds contain a full measure of FORTRA- 
CIN’s growth-promoting power. 


FORTRACIN IS ECONOMICAL! 

Despite FORTRACIN’s proven superiority to 
penicillin as well as other forms of bacitracin, 
it costs less than other bacitracin salts, making 
it a better buy in every way. 


STABLE IN STORAGE! 
STABLE WHEN PELLETED! 


$5,000 OFFER 
PAYS fOU TO 
CONVINCE YOURSELF! 


Never before an offer like this! We'll pay you 
cold cash for reports on results obtained with 
FORTRACIN. All you do is fill in a simple form 
we supply, with data you now keep as routine. 
Use the coupon for full details! 


THREE POTENCIES AVAILABLE NOW! 
FORTRACIN is available in three concentra- 
tions of antibiotic activity—10, 25 and 100 
grams per pound, and in combination with pen- 
icillin. Or, if you prefer, we can recommend 
suppliers of FORTRACIN pre-mixes. 


For complete test data on stability and growth 
promotion, price list and information about 
our “Dollars-for-Data” program, return the 
coupon today. 


Now... fortify your feeds with FORTRACIN! 
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rm Chemical Division 
.8.PENICK &24 COMPANY 
00 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 « 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 


S. 8. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. f 


Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN and 
your “Dollers-for-Data” offer. 
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Birds in Laying Flocks Down 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
layers in laying flocks on May 1, 
1960, totaled 291,646,000, a decrease 
of 3% from the same date a year 
earlier and the lowest number for the 
date since 1938, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Last 
year’s total for May 1 was 299,841,- 
000. 

Layer numbers, compared with last 
year, were down 7% in the North 
Atlantic and West North Central, 5% 





| in the East North Central and 1% in 
| the South Central states. Layer num- 


bers were up 6% in the West and 5% 
in the South Atlantic region. 

Laying flocks averaged 492,977,000 
layers during April—3% less than in 
April, 1959, and the lowest number 
for the month since 1938. 

Decreases were 8% in the North 
Atlantic and West North Central, 5% 
in the East North Central and 1% 
in the South Central regions. These 


more than offset increases of 6% in 
the West and 5% in the South Atlan- 
tic states. 

Egg production was down in April. 
Farm flocks laid 5,508 million eggs 
during April, compared with 5,824 
million in April last year—a decrease 
of 5%. 

All regions of the country showed 
decreases except the South Atlantic 
and the West. 

The rate of egg production per 
layer in April was 18.7, compared 
with 19.1 during April, 1959. All re- 
gions of the country showed de- 
creases in the rate of lay. 
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Hens and Pullets of Laying Age and Eggs Laid per 100 Layers on Farms, May 1 
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Central Atlantic 


E. North 
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PRODUCE FIRM FORMED 


BENTONVILLE, ARK—The M&R 
Produce Co., Inc., a new firm, has 


United 
States 





Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
50,026 59,535 85,686 30,456 
49,119 56,075 79,768 33,489 
45,474 53,503 74,143 35,165 
Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms (number) 
‘ 61.5 63.8 
64.5 66.3 
64.4 66.8 


1949-58 (average) 
1989 . ; 
1960 . 


1949-58 (average) 
1959 , 
1960 . 


33,928 
37,811 
40,176 


62.0 
65.6 
64.2 


filed articles of incorporation with 
the Benton County clerk’s office here. 
The firm was authorized 1,000 shares 
of common stock with no par value. 
Incorporators are Carle E. Robbins, 
Jr., Helen Robbins, Bill McCurdy and 
Joe Ann McCurdy. 


308,173 
299,84! 
291,646 











MORE PALATABLE 
MORE EASILY DIGESTED 
MORE PROTEIN IN EACH SACK 


Minnesota Linseed 


MEAL - PELLETS - GRITS 


offer these important benefits: 


Puts bloom and finish on feeder cattle 


Promotes feed consumption— 
speeds fattening 


Helps increase milk production 


Brings beef cattle, sheep and hogs 
to market peak sooner 


Greater palatability 
Higher protein efficiency 


You’ll be 


fs ways 
with 
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COSTS NO MORE THAN PELLETS 
NO FINES TO BLOW AWAY 
UNIFORM APPEARANCE 


Add low cost Minnesota Linseed Grits to your 
present formula or sell it in bulk for straight feed- 
ing. Minnesota Grits offer every single advantage 
of Minnesota Linseed Meal . . . plus important 
new features not available in meal form! 
Minnesota Linseed Grits are uniform in size and 
appearance, uniformly easy to digest. Minnesota 
Grits aren’t dusty—won’t blow around the feed 
lot or when you’re mixing feeds. Remember, the 
price of grits is no higher than that of Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Meal in pellet form. 


Write ... Wire . . . Phone for today’s: 
quotation on Grits! 


Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 








Daffin Manufacturing 
Hires O. D. Smithgall 


LANCASTER, PA. — Oren D. 
Smithgall has been named pneumatic 
sales engineer for Daffin Manufac- 
turing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., accord- 
ing to a recent an- 
nouncement by Irl 
A. Daf fin, presi- 
dent. 

The Daffin firm 
manufactures a 
line of industrial 
materials process- 
ing and handling 
equipment includ- ‘ 
ing grinding mills, 
batch mixers, pel- ° ™: Smitheall 
leting machines and pneumatic con- 
veyors. 

For the past 12 years Mr. Smith- 
gall was employed as a sales engi- 
neer in the materials handling de- 
partment for Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. Prior to that 
time, he was employed in the engi- 
neering department of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Remington- Rand and Avco 
Corp. 





Results of Feed Mill 
Study Are Published 


GUELPH, ONT. —A study of the 
feed mill industry has been complet- 


| ed at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
| lege, and results are now being pub- 


lished. 
The study was conducted by Prof. 


| S. H. Lane and other members of 


the college’s economics staff. 
Information gathered through the 
study will be published in a series of 
reports. Report No. 1 deals primarily 
with the objectives and scope of the 


| survey, and the methods used to in- 


terpret accumulated data. 

The study was organized to help 
the management of present mills im- 
prove their efficiency and adjust to 
market changes that are likely to 
occur in the future. 


iin 


Sales Head Named 
For Fluidizer Co. 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Claybourne A. 
Crouch has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Fluidizer Co., announced 
Chris L. Martin, general manager. 

The company, a manufacturer of 
air conveying systems for bulk ma- 
terials, is a division of the recently 
merged Superior Separator Co.- 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Crouch formerly was a sales 
executive of United Conveyor Corp., 
Chicago. He is an engineering grad- 
uate of Purdue University. Mr. 
Crouch will supervise Fluidizer’s four 
national sales offices and 13 regional 
distributors in the food, baking and 
chemical industries. 











WHAT: 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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NEW BEEF TENDERIZING TECHNIQUE FOUND 


CHICAGO—A new technique—developed in seven years of research— 
which uses natural food enzymes to supplement enzymes already present, 
has produced for a major meat packer a patented process for tenderizing 


beef of all grades. 


A Swift & Co. vice president, P. E. Petty, announced this week that the 
extra enzymes, obtained from fruit, are administered intravenously minutes 
before the cattle are slaughtered. He said the additional tenderizing action 
does not begin until the meat is cooked. 

Swift claims that in addition to making meat more tender, the new 
process does away with shrinkage losses and discoloration associated with 
aging methods. The process, being used presently in two of its meat packing 
plants, imparts a degree of tenderness that ordinarily would require about 
two weeks of aging, Swift officials say. 

Swift has adopted the trade mark ProTen to identify its tenderized beef. 

Dr. H. E. Robinson, vice president in charge of Swift research, noted that 
the action of enzymes in making beef tender has been known for years, “but 
until now the industry has not been able to find a completely satisfactory 
way to supplement the amount naturally available.” 


Norris Nedela 


Route 2 
Crete, Nebraska 
Ph. 9470 





Jim Hourihan 


Pes 201 Tampa Drive 
j Buffalo, New York 
” TR. 9519 








Memphis Egg, Poultry 


Plant to Open Soon 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — This city’s 
first egg and poultry processing plant 
of its type will go into operation this 
summer, utilizing products of mid- 
South farms. 

Pres. Oliver Brown said Meyer- 
Ellis Produce, Inc., which “for five 
years has packed eggs and poultry 
for city distribution, is enlarging and 
adding new equipment. By the end of 
May, the firm will be processing eggs 
for canning, and frozen poultry will 
be produced by the end of summer, it 
was stated. 

“Expansion will add about 100 per- 
sons, mostly women, to the payroll 
and increase it by about $365,000 an- 
nually,” Mr. Brown continued. “There 
are now 22 employees with an an- 
nual payroll of $65,000. 

“Approximately $160,000 is being 
spent on the expansion,” he added. 

Mr. Brown went on to say that 
there would be a production of 60,000 
lb. of poultry daily with storage space 
for half a million pounds. Approxi- 
mately 225,000 doz. eggs can be pro- 
cessed weekly. 

According to J. F. Hokanson, vice 
president and manager of Meyer- 
Ellis Produce, Inc., “a fleet of trucks 
will travel within a 100-mile radius of 
Memphis to procure poultry and eggs 
from rural producers.” 

Mr. Hokanson said the firm will 
continue grading and packaging eggs 
and poultry. 


Rules Against Co-op 


In Anti-Trust Case 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled that when a 
farmer cooperative engages in what 
the court considers to be “predatory 
practices” in carrying out its “legiti- 
mate objects,” the cooperative is not 
protected from antitrust prosecution 
by the Capper-Volstead Act. 

The decision was made in the gov- 
ernment’s civil antitrust suit against 
the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn., Inc., following its pur- 
chase in 1954 of the Embassy Dairy. 
The government charged that this 
acquisition constituted a violation of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act, which pro- 
hibits a corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce from acquiring all or 
any part of the assets of another 
corporation so engaged where the ef- 
fect may tend to create a monopoly or 
substantially lessen competition. 


Sales Set a 


NEW YORK—The highest quarter- 
ly sales in the company’s history and 
record earnings for any first quarter 
were shown by Sterling Drug, Inc., 
and consolidated subsidiaries for the 
three months ended March 31, J. 
Mark Hiebert, chairman and presi- 
dent, reported recently at the an- 
nual meeting of shareholders held 
in Wilmington, Del. 

Net profit for the first quarter 
of 1960 was $6,025,298, an increase 
of 13.6% over the net of $5,303,647 
shown for the first quarter of 1959. 

Sales in the first 1960 quarter were 











$58,527,564, an increase of 10.1% over 
sales of $53,154,912 for the corre- 
sponding 1959 quarter. 





EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn 
EXpress 7-8164 
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We don’t really have one on our payroll it just seems that wa i 
f 't re y Ml... it y to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 
mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite ple 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you . . . 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 
tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
mill as it earns for you. We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 
financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Equipment 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


Gu 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
contractors ... make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 

Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 
for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and 
construction. 

Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 

planning and construction. s 

‘ | a tet 
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MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY | 


3501 S$. Illinois St., Streator, Hlinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


NAME_ 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS 
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A. E. Staley Reelects 
Officers, Directors; 
Chairman Notes Gains 


DECATUR, ILL. — Directors and 
officers of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur corn, soybean and 
chemical processor, were reelected in 
annual meetings of the company’s 
stockholders and board of directors 
this week. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., chairman of the 
Staley company, briefly reviewed the 
firm’s last fiscal year and the first 
six months of the current fiscal year 
in the stockholders’ meeting, noting 
several present factors for continued 





progress and long-term growth of the 
company. 

He said Staley grocery products 
are showing substantial sales and 
profit gains. Sales of the many Staley 
industrial products have been moving 
upward in recent months, he added, 
and current changes in the company’s 
feed production and marketing pro- 
gram are expected to improve the 
contribution of these operations. 

Staley’s major research expansion 
program begun four years ago has a 
number of new products and process- 
es under evaluation and development, 
Mr. Staley said. These are expected 
to further widen markets for the 
company’s corn, soybean and chemi- 
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cal products, particularly in indus- 
trial applications. A new three-wing, 
108,000 sq. ft. research center with 
138 laboratory units will be ready for 
occupancy at Decatur this summer. 


Directors, Officers 

Directors elected in the annual 
stockholders’ meeting are: A. E. 
Staley, Jr.; E. K. Scheiter; A. R. 
Staley; R. L. Rollins; W. R. Boyer; 
D. E. Nordlund; W. B. Bishop; P. W. 
Atwood; T. B. Butler, president, Mer- 
cantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; A. Q. Petersen, re- 
tired chairman, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Co., Inc., New Orleans; H. D. 
Wright, board chairman, Republic 
Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, and R. J. 
Murphey, partner in the Decatur ac- 
counting firm of Murphey, Turnbull 
& Jones. 

Officers elected in the annual meet- 
ing of the hoard of directors are: A. 
E. Staley, Jr., chairman of the board; 
E. K. Scheiter, president; P. W. At- 
wood, president, UBS chemical divi- 
sion; R. L. Rollins, vice president; 
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‘rom Sohio 


blends evenly... pelletizes in feed readily 


In small pellets or large cubes — for feed in 
dairy barns, feedlots or range — a little bit 
of Sohio Feed Urea goes a long way. 

You'll cut formulation costs by replacing 
high-priced protein meals with Sohio Urea’s 
262% protein equivalent (42%N). This 
extra protein “power” gives you greater flexi- 
bility in selecting other money-saving in- 
gredients. 

Important, too, you can’t beat Sohio’s 
micro-prilled feed urea for trouble-free han- 


dling and mixing. It’s non-caking, always 
free-flowing. The micro-prills are sized and 
shaped to blend properly with other ingredi- 
ents .. . distribute uniformly in your feeds 
— either pellets or meal. 

The “Man from Sohio” will show you how 
Sohio Feed Urea can cut your formulation 
costs. He'll explain Sohio’s rail or truck 
delivery, or plant pickup at Lima... and 
the additional savings and convenience of 
handling Sohio Feed Urea in bulk. 


...wWe’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOH id SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


> <A 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 @ LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA 0 497-U) 








RAW MEAT TURNS 
POLICE DOGS' STOMACHS 


DENVER—The city’s police dogs 
apparently do not care for raw meat. 
It seems they must have a nationally- 
advertised brand of kibbled dog bis- 
cuit. Otherwise, their stomachs be- 
Dr. J. Douglas McCluskie, chief of 
the Denver veterinary service, so in- 
formed the mayor’s purchasing com- 
mittee by formal letter April 29. 

He advised against switching from 
brand to brand. But he stated the 
dog biscuit diet could be varied with 
straight horse meat. 

The purchase committee has ap- 
proved purchase of the special brand 
for the police dogs. 





D. E. Nordlund, vice president; L. S. 
Roehm, vice president; T. L. Gres- 
ham, vice president; W. R. Boyer, 
treasurer and assistant secretary; R. 
C. Scherer, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; C. V. Glynn, comptroller; 
Henry M. Staley, assistant treasurer; 
C. W. Schultz, Jr., Kenneth J. Maltas, 
James W. Moore and Edward C. 
Lane, assistant secretaries. 

The Staley board declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share of common stock. The usual 
dividend of 94¢ was also voted on the 
$3.75 preference stock. 
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Histamine May Cause 


Stress in Poultry 


BERKELEY, CAL.— Findings in 
recent studies at Davis help support 
current ideas that histamine may be 
a stressing factor in poultry, accord- 
ing to H. E. Adler and M. Shifrine, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, De- 
partment of Avian Medicine, Univer- 
sity of California. 

When fed diets containing hista- 
mine, the birds soon developed giz- 
zard erosions, flabby stomachs and 
excessive body fluid. And weight and 
genera! condition were low. Prelimi- 
nary experiments indicate that his- 
tamine at low levels in the feed may 
cause egg production to stop. The 
birds affected may not lay again for 
at least one month. 

When histamine was used as a 
stressing factor, it lowered the re- 
sistance of chicks to chronic respira- 
tory disease. The mechanism by 
which poultry can neutralize the tox- 
icity of histamine and the effect of 
antihistaminics on birds orally fed 
histamine are currently under investi- 
gation. 
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Feed, Nutrition Meet 
Planned in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The 12th annual 
Feed and Nutrition Conference has 
been set for Sept. 30 at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, it was announced 
this week. 

Dr. John L. Adams, college of ag- 
riculture staff member and confer- 
ence chairman, said developments in 
livestock and poultry nutrition re- 
search will be outlined by feed in- 
dustry representatives and university 
scientists. Program details will be 
announced at a later date. 








Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 
IVAN SCANLAN a CO. 
5005 Lyndsle Aveane S0., MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINH. 
TAYLOR 3-7253 
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Fumigation Safety 


Conference Planned 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Plans 
for the Kansas State University Con- 
ference on Fumigation Safety to be 
held June 2-3 have been announced. 

Topics scheduled for discussion will 
be “Poisonous Properties of Fumi- 
gants,” “Safe Storage of Fumigants: 
Avoidance of Fire and Explosion,” 
“Methods of Handling and Applying 
Fumigants Safety,” “Protective De- 
vices and Methods” and “Physical, 
Chemical and Insecticidal Proper- 
ties.” 

The conference, which is being held 
in response to a request from the 
Kansas State Department of Labor 
and the Kansas State Board of 
Health, will be limited to an enroll- 
ment of 270 because of limitations of 
local hotel accommodations. 

Applications for admittance to the 
conference should be made to the 
conference coordinator, Department 
of Continuing Education, Umberger 
Hall, Kansas State University, Man- 





BE READY FOR 
THE UPWARD TURN 


The huge increases in our 
population are almost an 
assurance of better times 
ahead in the hatchery in- 
dustry. 


Look to the future. Right 
now is the time to improve 
your complete hatchery op- 
eration. We realize this situ- 
ation and have available our 
staff of servicemen and en- 
gineers to assist you in your 
planning. 


Chick Master has the finest 

equipment to produce more 

healthy chicks per setting 

than you have ever received. 

Write today—no obligation. 
Eastern Hemisphere Agents— 


Western Incubctor, Ltd., East Hanningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 
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Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Ohio 

















hattan, on or before May 28. Each 
application should be accompanied by 
a fee of $10. Checks or money or- 
ders should be made payable to Kan- 
sas State University. 

Organizations sponsoring the con- 
ference are Kansas State University, 
Kansas State Board of Health, Kan- 
sas State Department of Labor and 
Kansas Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. 
Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing or calling the con- 
ference coordinator. The phone num- 
ber is JEfferson 9-2211, extension 493. 


Centennial, | United 


Merger Vote Set 


SEATTLE — Stockholders of Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., and United Pacific 
Corp. will vote June 17 on a plan of 
merger of the two corporations, an- 
nounced Moritz Milburn, president of 
Centennial, and Josef C. Phillips, 
president of United Pacific. Decision 
to place the plan before stockholders 
was made in a joint meeting of the 
boards of directors of both corpora- 
tions. 

The agreement of merger calls for 
Centennial stockholders to exchange 
their shares for stock of United Pa- 
cific. Each share of Centennial will 
receive 135 shares of United Pacific 
in the exchange. A special dividend 
of $1 per share will also be declared 
to Centennial stockholders of record 
June 21, payable June 30 if the mer- 
ger is consummated. 

United Pacific presently owns ap- 
proximately 22% of the 153,439 
shares of Centennial outstanding, and 
has been represented on the Centen- 
nial board for several years. United 
Pacific is an investment holding com- 
pany whose principal subsidiaries are 
United Pacific Insurance Co. and Pa- 
cific Northwest Co. Centennial Mills 
operates three flour mills in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and for 70 years has 
been one of the principal milling or- 
ganizations on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Phillips stated, “Activities of 
United Pacific and Centennial will 
continue unchanged, if the merger 
becomes effective on June 30, as re- 
sult of favorable stockholder actions. 
It is the belief of the two boards, 
that the merger will result in sub- 
stantial benefits for each corporation 
and the respective groups. Centennial 
would be operated as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of United Pacific, with its 
operating headquarters continuing to 
be in Portland, Ore.” 

If the merger is consummated, the 
United Pacific board of directors will 
be composed of Harold L. Baird, Nor- 
ton Clapp, Ben B. Ehrlichman, Floyd 
E. Ellis, D. K. MacDonald, Moritz 
Milburn, Stanley N. Minor, Josef C. 
Phillips, Nat S. Rogers and William 
S. Street. 
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.. s Warren Firm 
Promotes D. W. Gray 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.- 





Donald W. Gray has been appointed | 


as national sales manager for J. J. 
Warren, it was announced by James 
J. Warren, Jr., general manager of 
the firm which operates breeding 
farms and hatcheries at its headquar- 
ters in North Brookfield, Mass., and 
at Greenville, S.C. 


The new sales executive has been | 


in charge of sales and service for J. 
J. Warren in the northeastern area 
for the past two years and has been 
closely identified with the New Eng- 
land poultry industry for the past 
decade. 

In his new post, Mr. Gray will 
work closely with hatcheries, particu- 
larly in the East, South and Midwest, 
which are producing J. J. Warren 
Sex-Sal-Links and Warren J-J’s. 

The appointment caps two years of 
steady expansion by the Warren or- 
ganization in the field of sales and 
service, it was reported by James 
Warren, Jr., and “was necessitated 
by the large number of hatcheries 
now making the firm’s brown and 
white egg layers available to com- 
mercial poultrymen in all parts of 
the nation.” 
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complete nutritional servic 


Hoffman-lat#t Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 
DULUTH 


GRAIN FLAX 
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A Feed Laboratory is an s#vestment 
in Progress 








You've heard it time and time again. “A company can't 
stand still . . . it’s either forward, or eventually backward." How 
about your company? Are you planning for progress. A modern 
laboratory in your plant marks you as a progressive manufacturer 
it offers you this important value, plus much more. 


For instance, it has been estimated that accurate, in- 
plant determination of protein content at the time of mixing can 
save from $1 to $2 a ton on the cost of finished feeds. A modern 
laboratory also gives you tools for research of your own. 


Laboratory Construction Company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of Kjeldah! apparatus for protein determination, heart 
of any feed laboratory. We also manufacture virtually all of the re- 
lated apparatus and furniture you need for a completely modern 
and efficient feed laboratory. Why not drop us a line today. Just 

give us a general idea of your present 
set-up. We'll be happy to submit plans 
and cost estimate. No obligation on 
your part, of course 


FREE CATALOG — This new catalog 
pictures and describes our complete 
line of apparatus and furniture for 
feed laboratories. Send for your copy 
today. 


Laboratory Construction Co. 


8811 Prospect Feed Division Kansas City 30, Mo. 
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PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court Chicago 50 


FORTIFICATION ALONE WONT DO 


THE JOB...1 NEED"ASSISTANCE Too! 


Illinois 








OR FORTIFICATION 
Wus A PLAN...CALL 
THE ULTRA-LIFE MAN 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program 


Wha. LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plent — East St. Lowis, Iiinois 
One of the country s eldest and largest manulaturers of ritemea and trace mineral products. 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 
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ROSS 


Two-High 
Cracker 
for Hard Grains 











Unequalied for soybeans, 
corn, milo, etc.! Comes also 
in Three-High, with rolls 
10x30, 10x36 & 10x 42. 
Super-rugged construction 
for hard, 24-hour service, 
featuring exclusive solid 
chilled iron ‘“‘Turn-Tuff” 
Rolls. Special corrugations 
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for salt, potash, corn, soy- : i 
beans, etc. All-Steel con- 


struction; oversize roller 
bearings throughout. 
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Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. | 
12 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. | 
Gentlemen: | 
Please send FREE copy of your j 
complete catalog on Ross Roller 
Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Steamers & Coolers. FS 
Name 
Firm 
|] Address 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugeting 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Quality and Grading School; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens; sponsored by 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
sec., Harold E. Ford, 235 East Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur. 

May 24-25—Egg Marketing and 
Merchandisers Institute; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

May 24-25 — Egg Marketing and 
Merchandising Institute; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y.; Prof. O. F. 
Johndrew, Rice Hall. 

June 2-3 — Poultry Servicemens 
Clinic; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Joe W. Sicer, Extension 
Poultryman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

June 5-9—Association of Food and 
Drug Officials; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., J. F. Lakey, Director, 
Division of Food and Drugs, Texas 
State Department of Health. 

June 6-7 — Central Retail 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 8-9—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Merrill D. Sather, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 
ville. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 


Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-15 — Americaa Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 


June 14-15— Ohio Elevator 
agement Clinic; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; George G. Greenleaf, 
sec., Ohio Grain and Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., 5625 N. High St., P. O. 
Box 121, Worthington. 

June 14-17—NEPPOO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 16-18—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Asen.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

dune 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec, H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Oontrol Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 Staté 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 








Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 





ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; 


Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 


July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 





It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 

@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


DANNEN 


DANNEN MILLS, 


Lis 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WART ADS!! 














um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29—-Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-5-— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 11—Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Onio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 

)Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Marold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Aug. 22-23—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint -onference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peatudy, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 





Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-283 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School. Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
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Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 
Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 


and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 





Here’s what we are telling your customers about 





Dr. Wallis Answers 


YOUR 
QUESTIONS 
ON 
VITAMIN 


D 


NUTRITION 


Q: How can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 





THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 


fortification to assure proper levels of 


important nutrients required for good 


production. 

Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 


National Soybean Processors Assn., of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


4, Til. 

Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 


A: Uniferm distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods a 
efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, adequate 
for all practical pur; . can be readily achieved. The ex- 
tremely small particle size and free-flowing characteristics of 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 
in getting good distribution 


Q: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


A: Lack of adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age 








ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 








Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas ard Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sto. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowe 











Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 


Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Box 496 9 S. Perry St. 











Tel. BA 2-6745 Dayton 1, Obie 





Formerly, vitamin 


young growing 
dairy cows need 


A: Recent careful research provides 


year around feeding of higher levels 
Older 


very encouraging. 


Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
‘ ficially dried hay is probably about the 


forage before drying 
increase but the amoun' 


units per pound during 


D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about cent 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 


ated dry yeast? 


© Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the br 
A: a ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 
nd protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
has been subjected to ultra- 
controlled conditions to pro- 
footed animal feeds solely as 


B-complex vitamins a 
is a primary grown yeast which 
violet irradiation under carefully 


duce vitamin D,. It is used in four- 


a source of vitamin D. 


D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
animals. Research has now shown that mature 
vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 
D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


Q: is there @ relationship between the daily feeding of « higher 
level jtamin D, 8,000 units per pow 
seen nible control of milk fever without having te feed the mas- 
sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening? 


reasons why benefits from 
of vitamin D might be ex- 

cows have previously unrecognized difficulties 
in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin D helps. The 
results of clinical and practical studies on the control of milk 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 


nd of feed or more, and 


same as was in the green 
During field curing vitamin D tends to 
t is not as great as commonly supposed 


Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 115 
ot . field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 


tion. 


resources. 


ewing of beer 





ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 
@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 
@ The prevention of milk fever. 
@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 


tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 


e@ The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 


Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-65, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


/ 


Feo DeVY 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
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aise re Cragg. 


Two big benefits are always 
yours with Alden—prompt serv- 
ice and top quality limestone. 


Your order is filled right and 
shipped on time. Alden is extra 
ae. os 
calcium carbonate. 

Order Alden now in 50 and 100- 
lb. bags or in bulk. Coarse or 
regular grinds. 


SATISFIED USER 


ON ITS WAY 
- « « to another 







averaging over 99% 


‘IOWA LIMESTONE com PANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
















FOR 
Best SERVICE 
ON 


VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 


PREMIXES 
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RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 
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Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 

try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 
4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard IL 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
N.J. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Stati6n; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Oooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Oonference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illincis Feed Assn.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 


ah 








mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Hariess, Shel- 
byville, til. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 


Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Oon- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Wov. 25-26 — American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

1961 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

dan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 3$1-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
didha State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 


by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10 — Washington State Feed 
Asen., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 





EXPELLER 





P.O, Box 53 





SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Plone 23391 





























Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
$ .. Lloyd H. Geil, 8 


Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 


1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIL 


Drew & Co. Opens New 


California Operations 


LINDSAY, CAL.—New operations 
at Lindsay and Strathmore, Cal. 
were officially opened recently by 
E. F. Drew & Co., 
which serves 58 
major industries, 
including animal 
nutrition. 

The new facili- 
ties, which include 
a new high pres- 
sure power plant 
capable of gener- 
ating the equiva- 
lent power of 24 
railroad loco- 
motives, are 
equipped with modern edible oil re- 
fining vessels, said J. M. Hagerty, 
general manager, Pacific Coast op- 
erations. 

Tours of the new facilities were 
conducted and Drew employees, their 
families and a group of representa- 
tives from western industries were 
invited to participate in opening ac- 
tivities. 

In connection with the opening of 
the new operations, Mr. Hagerty an- 
nounced the appointment of C. L. 
(Jack) Gemmell as sales supervisor 
of Drew’s edible oils division. Mr. 
Gemmell will supervise Pacific Coast 
sales for this division. He is head- 
quartered at Lindsay. 

Mr. Gemmell formerly was associ- 
ated with Bradley & Baker of New 
York City. 

Drew headquarters are in New 
York, and other major facilities on 
the American continent are in New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Canada, Brazil and the Argentine. 


—_—— 


New Division Started 
By Lindsey Bros., Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Lindsey 
Bros., Inc., a 92-year-old Milwaukee 
farm equipment distributing firm, is 
establishing a new automatic feeding 
and structures division. This division 
will specialize in the sale of such 
equipment as push-button feeding 
units for livestock and poultry, mech- 
anized silos, crop storage facilities 
and other labor-saving installations 





©. L. Gemmell 








Details Given on 
Financing of Egg 
Producers by Bank 


SILVERSTREET, S.C. — The pro- 
ducers supply the capital to build 
their homes and the bank finances 
the layers in an arrangement worked 
through Southern Breakfast Eggs, a 
marketing organization. 

The farmer buys his pullets when 
they are 7-8 weeks old, explains Luke 
B. Hart, assistant vice president in 
charge of the State Bank & Trust 
Co., which provides the capital. He 
borrows the purchase money on a 90- 
day note. Within 90 days, layers have 
dropped their first small eggs, and 
the farmer is in production. 

“From that point on,” Mr. Hart 
says, “the loan is established on a 
monthly repayment basis, and the 
farmer uses his production returns 
to retire the obligation.” 

After about 14 or 15 months, most 
layers have fallen to a production 





rate of about 50% of maximum and 
must be replaced, says Mr. Hart. 
“When new chickens arrive, the fi- 
nancing wheels turn again. By stag- 
gering the age of laying groups, farm- 
ers have established an orderly turn- 
over of laying producers.” 

By the time it reaches first pro- 
duction, each bird has an investment 
value of about $1.50, which includes 
original purchase price plus feed, 
says Mr. Hart. The average producer 
loan, he explained, has run about 
$2,700. 

Some 55 producers who own and 
operate 89 houses containing an es- 
timated 167,000 laying hens partici- 
pate in the Southern Breakfast Eggs 
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program. The firm paid these farm- 
ers more than $500,000 for eggs last 
year. These farmers currently pro- 
duce more than 60,000 doz. eggs. 

Dave, Ralph and Jeff Waldrop, who 
organized the business, provide the 
central marketing agency. Southern 
Breakfast Eggs agrees to buy local 
production at prevailing published 
market prices. From its plant, South- 
ern Breakfast Eggs takes care of 
grading, packaging and distribution 
which now is statewide. 

Plant equipment inspects and sorts 
600 doz. eggs an hour. Under con- 
struction is a cold storage area which 
will house 3,000 doz. 








Al Gustaveson 


112 Mohawk Drive 
Biltmore Estates 
Barrington, Illinois 
DUnkirk 1-3023 














BULK LOAD 
FASTER and CHEAPER 








At Your Service 
We fly our own planes 


for farms. 

“We plan to offer a complete pack- 
age service,” said Jackson C. Lind- 
sey, company president. “This in- 
cludes the equipment available in this 
field, evaluation of the economics in- 
volved in installations, and assistance 
in obtaining financing for the pur- 
chase of the equipment.” 

The new division will be headed 
by J. M. Lindsey, Jr., as marketing 
director. Products and services of the 
division will be marketed through 
specialized dealer organizations, in- | 
cluding some of the company’s pres- 
ent dealers. 


Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many .. . with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box te 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It's gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 
Gentlemen. FS-62! 
Please send complete information on your Dustless 





COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
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Leading a 
sick chick 
to water 


can make 


him well... 


WHEN THE WATER CONTAINS A CHEMO PURO 


SOLUMIX® Sick or undernourished chickens drink water even 
though they may be “off their feed.” This is just the time for Solumixes. 
Solumixes are a combination of water-soluble vitamins and antibiotics 
that chickens need most. Since they’re water-soluble, chickens can 
“drink” Solumixes even though they are “off” solid foods. What’s more 
... keeping healthy chickens on Solumixes will keep them that way and 
provide better growth. 


Many of the nation’s largest veterinary houses are now using 
Solumixes as an easier, more efficient way to feed vitamins and anti- 
biotics. Now Century Chemical’s Chemo Puro Subsidiary offers 
Solumixes in bulk quantities. Combinations are also blended to your 
personal specifications. 

CHEMO PURO ALSO PRODUCES THESE OTHER PRODUCTS 
FOR THE ANIMAL HEALTH AND FEED INDUSTRIES 


. .. Micronutrients & Growth Stimulants . . 


. Wormers for Feeds, Veterinary Drugs, 


or Drinking Water Administration . . . Feed Medicants & Veterinary Drugs . . . Feed & 


Silage Preservatives. 


For more information on these products, call or write to: 


NEW YORK 17: NEW YORK 
George S. Rairigh 
Manager of Feed Sales 

60 East 42nd Street 
Phone: OXford 7-4554 


CALIFORNIA: GLENDALE 4 
Stewart S. Farmer 

403 S. Central Ave 

Phone: CHapman 5-4449 


DELAWARE: SELBYVILLE 
L & M Distributors 
Phone: 8826 


FLORIDA: DELAND 
James V. Demarest 

P. 0. Box 787 

Phone: REdwood 4-0883 


GEORGIA: GAINSVILLE 
414 So. Maple St 
North Ga. Vet. Supply 
Phone: LE 4-9001 


INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 
Robert E. Davis 

7225 S. East St 

Phone: TUcker: 1-4135 


Or write 


MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON 9 
Lockwood Nutrition Service 
177 Milk St. 

Phone: HUbbard 2-1707 


MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 1 
Warner Brokerage Co. 

915 Metropolitan Bidg. 
Phone: FEderal 8-053. 
MISSOURI; ST. LOUIS 24 
Alfred W. Pauley 

49 Beaver Drive 

Phone: WYdown 3-4906 


NEW YORK: 

J. V. Rodgers 

24 Riverside Street 

Lyndonville 

Phone: Lyndonville 4971 

NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE 2 
Griffin Brokerage Co. 

1201 Elizabeth Ave. 


TENNESSEE: NASHVILLE 3 
Lavergne Suppiement Co. 
158 First Ave. South 
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CENTURY 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


TEXAS: HOUSTON 2 


CANADA: MONTREAL 
D. C. Sales Ltd. 

475 George V Ave. 
Phone: MElrose 7-3543 


CANADA: TORONTO 


Phone: WAinut 4-6154 


CANADA: WINNIPEG 4 
Dominion Veterinary Labs. 
1302 Main Street 

Phone: JUstice 6-3484 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE AND MILL 
W. A. Butler Co. 
Subsidiary—Century Chemical 


Va. 


Harri: 
Phone: HArr’ 4-2528 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
America's leading producer of Piperazines 





USDA Gets Offers to Convert 12 Million 
Pounds Caponettes to Canned-Boned Meat 


WASHINGTON—Offers to process 
approximately 12 million pounds of 
caponettes to canned-boned meat 
have been received by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Deadline for the initial offer was 
May 12. Delivery will be required not 
later than 90 days after the date of 
acceptance. Only plants approved for 
official poultry inspection were eligi- 
ble to bid. 

The poultry to be converted was 
purchased under a program initiated 
last December as a means of remov- 
ing from market channels birds which 
had been treated with diethylstilbes- 
trol. In mid-December, Arthur Flem- 
ming, secretary of health, education 
and welfare, requested owners of 
treated poultry to voluntarily remove 
the product from market channels. 
His action was taken on the basis 
that small residues of the drug had 
been found in the skin, liver and 
kidneys of treated birds, even though 
white and dark meat was wholesome. 
The departments’ purchase program 
was announced simultaneously in or- 
der to provide an outlet to owners of 
treated poultry and divert the prod- 
uct from normal channels of trade. 

Processing of the poultry to a 
canned product will be carried out 
under continuous inspection of the 
department's poultry inspection serv- 
ice. All skins, livers and kidneys will 
be removed and destroyed and only 
the white and dark meat portions of 





Storage Location and Quantities of 
Caponettes USDA Has Contracted 
to Purchase 


Quantity 
In store location in pounds 
(ready-to-cook) 





Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota ... 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 








the bird will be canned. This proce- 
dure, which is concurred in by the 
secretary of health, education and 
welfare, will provide a food product 
suitable for general consumer use. 
The product will be offered to states 
for distribution to welfare institu- 
tions eligible to receive donated com- 
modities. 

Should these initial offerings not be 
adequate or acceptable for awarding 
contracts on the total quantity to be 
canned, additional offerings will be 
accepted on subsequent Thursdays. 

Any inquiries regarding details 
should be made to Henry T. Garrin- 
ger, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25. 


Revised Study Offered 
On Equipment Leasing 


CHICAGO—The third revised edi- 
tion of “The Pros and Cons of Equip- 
ment Leasing for Smaller Manufac- 
turers, Department Stores and Super- 
markets” has been issued, it was an- 
nounced by the Foundation for Man- 
agement Research. 

A new section in this 24-page edi- 
tion covers a discussion of renewals 
and options-to-buy at the end of the 
lease period, and an examination of 
the latest Internal Revenue Service 
rulings with regard to write-offs of 
payments.on leased equipment. 

Study also includes new tables and 
charts analyzing the comparative 
costs of leasing, outright cash pur- 
chase, and purchase by conditional 
sales contract. Charts analyzing cash 
flow are also included. 

Single copies of the study are avail- 
able free to business executives by 
writing to the Foundation for Man- 
agement Research, 121 West Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Named Actin Director 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M. —Dr. 
Philip J. Leyendecker has _ been 
named acting dean and director of 
the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Roger B. Corbett, uni- 
versity president. 

Dr. Leyendecker has been head of 
the agricultural services department 
and assistant dean of agriculture and 
home economics. The appointment 
follows the recent death of the for- 
mer dean, Dr. Robert H. Black. 











RESIGNS FROM FIRM 

HOLMES, IOWA—Taylor Hinton, 
manager of the Holmes Co-op Eleva- 
tor Co. for 15 years, has resigned 
effective in late summer. He gave ill 
health as the reason. Cleo Bisgrove 
has been elected secretary and Wen- 
dell Duitscher, director of the firm. 





Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


...then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours. 


Kansas Soya 
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Products Co., Inc. 
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1 DUST-FREE CDP 1S NOW 18% 
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Make room for more protein and 
high energy ingredients in your 
feed by using 18% dust-free CDP 
(Coronet Defluorinated -Phos- 
phate). Higher analysis saves 
freight—results in lower delivered 
cost per unit of available phos- 
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phorus. 
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CDP flows freely in all mixing 
equipment . . . will not sift or settle 
after mixing and shipping .. . 
handles easily in both bags and 
bulk. Annoying dust is eliminated. 
CDP is ALL biologically useable 
phosphorus . . . tried and tested 
by state agricultural experiment 
stations and unaffiliated inde- 
pendent research laboratories. 


| 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 


18.0% min. | 31.0% min. | 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 
80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP... 
the only granular defluorinated 
phosphorus supplement . . . de- 
livered to your plant. 


rk. @& D U 


PA) J SMITH-DOUGLASS ) 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED © NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Livestock Growers 
In Canada Compete 
With U.S. Farmers 


GUELPH, ONT. — “An Ontario 
farmer raising hogs is in direct com- 
petition with the U.S corn belt farm- 
er. It is doubtful if he can produce 
a 200 Ib. hog at the same total cost 
as an Iowa producer (the Iowa farm- 
er has corn available for $1 bu), but 
with high grading hogs he should be 
able to produce a pound of lean 
trimmed pork cuts at the same cost 
or even lower than his Iowa com- 
petitor.” 

That was part of the hope-filled 
address that Ralph K. Bennett, Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture mar- 
keting expert, gave Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and farm indus- 
try personnel at the 1960 farm fi- 
nance school held at the Ontario 








Agricultural College here. Main pur- 
pose of the school was to plan ways 
of keeping farmers solvent. 

Mr. Bennett added that Ontario 
farmers had two other factors not 
available to the corn belt hog pro- 
ducer: A quality premium on A and 
B carcasses and the price support 
program. 

He said, “The Canadian hog pro- 
ducer is in the same position as the 
cattleman has been for some time 
in that the price here is tied to the 
price level in the U.S. He is now 
operating on a North American econ- 
omy as far as prices are concerned. 
However, the price support policy 
under the deficiency payment plan 
has a bearing on the total revenue 
that a hog producer may receive.” 

Mr. Bennett felt that a difference 
in eating habits between Canada and 
the U.S. was the reason some cuts, 
particularly ham and backs, sell at 
a comparatively high level in the 
U.S. Some Canadian products move 
to the U.S. even “when the Toronto 





price is considerably above the Chi- 
cago level.” 

“In 1959, the total exports of pork 
cuts and canned hams averaged about 
1 million pounds per week,” he said. 
“Throughout the year, and particu- 
larly in the last quarter, there was 
a considerable spread between the 
price level at Toronto and Chicago. 

“It is imperative to keep on im- 
proving Ontario hogs, for the Amer- 
ican swine producer is making rapid 
strides towards a meat-type animal,” 
he added. 

Moving on to dairying, Mr. Bennett 
said that if production and consump- 
tion stay at roughly the present lev- 
el, the support program will prob- 
ably have a major influence on the 
price of milk and dairy products. 
If this proves to be the case, then 
the farmer will be selling in a market 
where the price may not vary to 
any great extent over a 12-month 
period, he explained. 

Under these circumstances, the 
yield per cow and the cost of produc- 





Grandma could get away with it! 


Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 
dibby-dab of that. 


That was fine for Grandma. But it won’t work 
in process blending. Here, you need precise control, 
minute-to-minute accuracy, exact formulations. 


And you get just this and more with W&T’s Mer- 
chen Scale Feeders and Meters. They control or 
measure feed rates by weight. There’s no guess work. 
You get exactly what you set the equipment for... 
yields are known; quality is controlled. 


You can feed any free-flowing solid in batch or 


continuous blending operations . . 


. &S little as 3 Ibs. 


per minute; as much as 3000. 


And you do it with W&T’s rugged, compact Mer- 
chen equipment—built for performance . . . built to 
give you profit-making control . . . built to take the 
“Grandma” out of your process blending. 


Interested? Write Dept. M-48.36 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 





tion become vital factors. In view of 
the “anticipated decline in beef 
prices” the dairyman is faced with 
a lower return from canners and cut- 
ters over the next few years. This 
will affect the total revenue of dairy 
farmers. 

Mr. Bennett feels that the cost 
per pound of gain was the key fac- 
tor with beef feeders. 

“Feeding efficiency is important. 
Cattle prices in Canada are influ- 
enced directly by U.S. price levels. 
When there is a shortage in Canada, 
the price rises at Toronto until cat- 
tle and beef move in from Chicago. 
This means that, when we are on an 
‘import’ basis, the Toronto market 
becomes the Chicago price plus the 
cost of transportation. 

“On the other hand, when there 
is a surplus in Canada, the price at 
Calgary tends to become the price 
at Spokane (Spokane representing 
the U.S. Pacific Northwest) less the 
shipping price there.” 

The Ontario farmer buys feeder cat- 
tle in competition with the demand 
from the U.S., and he sells™beef on 
the same economy, he said. 


-_ 
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N.C. Producers Plan 


Funds for Promotion 


RALEIGH, N.C.—North Carolina's 
egg producers have approved assess- 
ment of 1¢ on poultry processors for 
each hen commercially processed, 
with the funds to be used for the 
sales promotion of North Carolina 
produced eggs. 

It is estimated some $30,000 will 
be collected annually, H. C. Kennett, 
president of the North Carolina Poul- 
try Council, reported, with the assess- 
ments starting May 1 this year and 
continuing for three years. 

“Farmers and producers should be 
congratulated on their realization of 
the value of sales and promotion pro- 
grams in agricultural marketing,” L. 
Y. Ballentine, state commissioner of 
agriculture, declared. 

Early returns of the vote taken 
last month showed that approximate- 
ly 84% of the votes cast in 79 coun- 
ties favored the “Henny Penny” pro- 
gram. Of the 3,184 votes tabulated, 
2,969 favored the assessment. 
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FARM STORE SOLD 

SALEM, ORE.—Valley Farm Store 
Silverton Road, has changed hands. 
Alfred J. Williams, who has been 
manager of the outlet for three years, 
and his brother, Franklin D. Williams, 
have bought the store from Don 
Schmidt, who has lived in Escondido, 
Cal., for several years. 
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makes Pellets best! 


Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


PACO:::: 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
DRIED SCRPeus | 


from the smallest 
chick pellets... 


“and any size 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


PUBLICKER 


‘between! | 


A PRODUCT OF ~ 


INDUSTRIES 


Lie 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


PA. AND GRETNA, 


PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


j Tel PRospect 6-| 
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Florida Tests 
Show Effects 
Of Additives 


By DR. JAMES M. WING 
University of Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Many com- 
mercial feeds now include low levels 
of different antibiotics and other 
therapeutic agents, as well as spe- 
cial nutritionel factors. These sub- 
stances, either alone or in combina- 
tion, can act in a number of ways. 

They may act independently, or 
their effects may tend to cancel one 
another out when they’re used in 
combinations. Some additives may 
team up to perform benefits which 
couldn’t be accomplished with only 
one substance. This effect is called 








synergism, or synergistic action. 

Another possibility is that of one 
substance making another especially 
effective without entering directly 
into the reaction. This phenomenon 
is called potentiation. 

Since early life is the most criti- 
cal period, the Florida study included 
mainly the 4th through 60th day. 
The work is not yet complete, but 
some rather interesting reactions 
have been observed. 

Some of the additives tested are 
antibiotics which already are used 
widely. One objective of the work 
was to find ways to use them more 
efficiently. The effects of a number 
of new antibiotics and chemical anti- 
bacterial agents and possible potenti- 
ating materials also ate being 
checked. 

EXPERIMENTAL — General man- 
agement and the basic diet are made 
as favorable as possible. Most feed 
medicaments are likely to help under 
poor conditions; but it is desirabie 





to find which ones held under most 
conditions. 

In the test, all young calves were 
removed from their dams after nurs- 
ing once. They were confined to indi- 
vidual metal pens inside a concrete 
barn which was cleaned daily. 

Green, leafy hay and concentrate 
feeds were available at all times. 
Within any given series of tests these 
were held constant. It was found, 
however, that under conditions of this 
research the grass hay and a very 
simple concentrate mixture were ade- 
quate. The ration included Pangola 
hay and the following mixture: 
Ground snapped corn, 600 Ib.; citrus 
pulp, 400 Ib.; extraction process cot- 
tonseed meal (41% protein), 200 Ib.; 
salt, 14 lb., and steamed bone meal, 
28 Ib. 

A milk allowance of 9% of body 
weight daily was fed according to 
the following schedule: One through 
four days, colostrum only; five 
through 21 days, one half colostrum 
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Your feeds supply these extra 
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performance factors when they contain 


Here are four sound reasons for in- 
corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenox BHT increases weight gain by 
maintaining maximum nutritional content 
right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tenox BHT protects poultry against cer- 
tain deficiency diseases. 





Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is similar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
was developed to meet the specific. 
needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia, 3133 Maple Drive N. E.; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie, 
Itlinois; Cincinnati, 1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Detroit, 17320 West Eight Mile Rd.; Framingham, Massachusetts, 65 Concord St.; 






use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Grade which 
may be added to your own diluent. 


25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, 435 Jefferson Standard Bidg.; Houston, 1103 Prudential Bldg.; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.; Philadelphia, Fort Washing- 
ton Industrial Park, Fort Washington, Penna.; St. Louis, 10 South Brentwood Boulevard. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery 
St.; Denver, 851 North Broadway; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Rd.; Portland, 1430 W. Clay St.; Salt Lake City, 


573 East Broadway; Seattle, 318 Queen Anne Ave. Canada: Soden Chemicals, Montreal, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 41 Advance Rd. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: A study of 
the effects of various feed additives 
was started three years ago at the 
University of Florida agricultural 
experiment stations. In this article, 
Dr. James M. Wing, department of 
dairy science, reports on some of the 
findings from this research. 
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and one half skim milk; 21 through 
60 days, skim milk only. 

RESULTS—tThere has been no con- 
sistent effect on gains in height at 
withers or on the amount of weight 
gained in relation to the amount of 
feed consumed. Some differences in 
gains in body weight have been quite 
marked: 

1. Compared to controls, Aureomy- 
cin has at times resulted in increases 
in body weight of as much as 20%, 
though this has not been repeated 
consistently. 

2. Para amino salicylic acid 
(PAS) usually has given about the 
same results as Aureomycin, though 
it is not quite as consistent. At times, 
neither Aureomycin nor PAS fed 
separately had any effect which could 
be detected. 

3. When Aureomycin and PAS 
have been fed together, in no case 
have any benefits been observed. This 
happened under conditions which 
were conducive to growth stimula- 
tion by either additive fed individu- 
ally. 

4. Isoniazid at times has seemed 
to be effective as a growth promoter, 
but it seemed ineffective at other 
times. 

5. When Aureomycin and isoniazid 
have been used together, a significant 
acceleration in growth has occurred. 
This has happened when neither sup- 
plement alone seemed to be bene- 
ficial. This apparent synergism, how- 
ever, has not been consistent under 
the conditions of this study. 

6. Many of the calves supplement- 
ed with Terramycin have responded 
with increases of 15-25% in gains; 
but, this effect likewise has not been 
constantly repeatable. 

7. Terramycin never has been ef- 
fective in the presence of isoniazid, 
even when each alone seemed bene- 
ficial. 

8. Terramycin and PAS together 
have resulted in accelerated growth 
at the same time that neither ap- 
peared beneficial alone. But here 
again, under different conditions, the 
effect was not repeated. 

9. Penicillin, alone or with isoni- 
azid, but not with PAS, resulted in 
greater gains in treated than in con- 
trol calves. 

10. Potassium orotate and methi- 
onine fed separately have not changed 
the growth pattern. In combination, 
however, they almost consistently 
have caused growth to be accelerated 
by approximately 25%. 

11. Addition of the antibacterial 
agents already mentioned, as well as 
erythromycin, has not resulted in 
further benefits to calves supplement- 
ed with potassium orotate and me- 
thionine. 

12. Erythromycin, alone or com- 
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bined with PAS or isoniazid, hydroxy 
Quinoline, and copper citrate alone, 
combined with each other, or com- 
bined with PAS, were ineffective. 

13. Guanine, methionine and be- 
taine, each alone or combined, and 
the hydroxy analog of methionine 
and enzyme mixtures have not been 
consistently effective; but further 
work seems desirable with the last 
two. 

SUMMARY—In general, it seems 
that Aureomycin and penicillin should 
be used with isoniazid but never with 
PAS. Terramycin to the contrary 
should be used with PAS but never 
with isoniazid. Orotates may be bene- 
ficial if methionine also is supple- 
mented, but probably growth cannot 
be stimulated further by antibiotics 
in rations containing these additives. 

These results have not always been 
consistent, but this should be ex- 
pected since conditions always are 
variable. 

Though properly medicated feeds 
often help young calves, they will 
never take the place of careful man- 
agement. At present, over-reliance 
on their effects seems to be the only 
real danger in using approved medi- 
cated feeds. 
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rower Manufacturing 


‘Appoints Distributor 


QUINCY, ILL.—Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator has been named dis- 
tributor for the western two-thirds 
of Nebraska by Brower Manufactur- 
ing Co. Lee D. Jacobson is vice presi- 
dent of the Lexington firm. 

Lexington Mill, a feed manufactur- 
er in addition to being a distributor, 
has 6 salesmen and will distribute the 
complete line of Brower poultry and 
livestock equipment. Calf creep feed- 
ers and hog feeders will be mar- 
keted under the David Harum label. 
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Hubbard Conference 


MANKATO, MINN.—Thirteen feed 
dealers and employees attended a 
one-day conference held by Hubbard 
Milling Co. at Marion, Ind. Present 
were Earl Davidson and Larry Car- 
michael from Freetown, Ind.; Clark 
Frohnapfel, Ottawa Lake, Mich.; Wil- 
bur Christner, Topeka, Ind.; Jerry 
Sauder and Carlton Sauder, Grabill, 
Ind.; Leo Valentine, Harold May, 
George Hall and Howard Horn, Men- 
tone, Ind.; Herb Clark, Roy Proctor 
and Wilbur Wallace, Hawe, Ind. 

Conducting the school were Carl 
Todtleben, sales training assistant, 
and Norman Dewes, consultant, from 
the Hubbard home office at Mankato, 
Minn., assisted by John McNeal, Ma- 
rion, Ind., branch manager, and Dave 
Mullin, sales supervisor. 








Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Tests 
Consultation 

¢ Formula Reviews 


Write for Schedule of Charges 


R. D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 
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‘Disease-Free’ Pigs 
Move to Farms for 
Herd Development 


MOLINE, ILL.—The success of 
pigs popularly known as “disease- 
free” is being demonstrated in sev- 
eral midwestern states—and many 
farmers are starting commercial and 
purebred swine herds from such 
foundation stock. 

Cliff Lant, farm writer for the Mo- 
line (Ill.) Dispatch, reports that two 
Moline area veterinary clinics have 
inaugurated projects that will place 
on farms the first “disease-free” pigs 
to be produced in Illinois by means 
of the new program that starts with 
surgical removal of the unborn off- 
spring from the sow and strict iso- 
lation of the baby pigs to obtain pri- 
mary stock for breeding. 

The Moline area_ veterinarians 
launching “disease-free” pig projects 





include Dr. J. W. Albrecht of Prince- 
ton, and Drs. Richard F. Harker and 
R. E. Swinderman, operators of the 
Kewanee (Ill.) Veterinary Clinic. 

Dr. Lester Clark of Monmouth also 
was reported to be setting up the 
necessary facilities for producing 
“disease-free” pigs. 

The Dispatch reports that nearly 
600 litters of “disease-free” pigs will 
be produced this spring in Nebraska, 
where demand from farmers far ex- 
ceeds the current supply. 

A Joplin, Mo., physician, Dr. F. 
Burton Graves, already has shipped 
primary stock obtained from a vet- 
erinary laboratory to Pennsylvania 
and Utah State University from his 
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own farm and plans to establish a 
400-sow “disease-free” center in Cali- 
fornia to supply west coast producers 
and 200-sow center in Ecuador, which 
would open the South American 
swine production market 


Better Terms? 


Whether pigs delivered surgically 
and initially reared in complete iso- 
lation should be called “disease-free” 
is open to question. There are some 
veterinarians and others who believe 
that tagging these pigs as “disease- 
free” may be incorrect. They note 
that although these pigs are free 
from certain major swine diseases be- 
cause they do not have contact fol- 
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THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
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@ Roller chain 
model (illustrated here) has 34” 
transverse steel rods, is equipped 
with rollers, supported on angle iron 
rails, linked together on 4” centers 
with steel plates, chain driven over 
a serrated head pulley, equipped 
with special fines pickup on foot 
pulley, woven wire mesh screen with 
welded selvedge, belt take-up, fines 
collection system and oscillating pel- 
let spreader. 
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ROLLER CHAIN MODEL 


J PELLET COOLERS 


“HERE 1S WHY. it no ROLLER CHAIN MODEL PELLET COOLER/DRIER 


has no equal in the field of cooling and drying pellets. 


@ Plenum chamber with adjustable louvers runs full length of each stage 
of cooler. This permits positive equalization of air movement through every 
square foot of belt area, and is not possible with any other cooler. Minimizes 
belt area required to do perfect cooling and drying job. 


@ Horizontal construction means all pellets get easy handling within cooler 
unit. They are properly dried. This means great reduction in fines. Variable 
speed drive permits adjustment of depth of bed to optimum for various 
sizes of pellets to be cooled. Cooling poultry pellets is relatively simple, 
and requires only a shallow bed of pellets. Cooling larger pellets, however, 
requires greater retention time in air stream since bound moisture is difficult 
to remove from the heart of a large pellet or range cube. This variable bed 


possible only in horizonal coolers. 


@ Wenger two stage horizontals (illustrated above) have plenum chamber 
and divider between lower and upper stages. This means that the driest air 
available is used to cool and dry pellets on both passes of coolers. 


SINGLE STAGE 


Available in single stage (only 41” height 

makes it ideal for suspension from ceiling be- 

neath pellet mill to eliminate that old headache of hot legs), or in two stage 

superposed coolers (at top) which discharge pellets immediately beneath 
pellet inlet. Both built in 10’, 12’, 14’, 18’, 24’, 30’, 40’, 50° lengths. 
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SUPPLY 


USES SMALL VOLUME 
OF AIR AT LOW 


BIN-FLO i: 


KEEPS BULK MATERIALS MOVING 


BIN-FLO units in bins, chutes, hoppers, etc., restore flow char- 
acteristics to dry, finely ground materials which tend to pack 
or bridge in storage. Types for all materials and conditions. 
No moving parts; simple installation; negligible operating 
cost; no maintenance cost. P 

pIN-DICATOR the original diaphesgmraree bin level indicator. 
In successful use for over 20 years. ROTO-BIN-DICATOR new, 
motor- driven paddle type; excellent on bins under pressure 
or vacuum, and for general application. Also explosion- 


proof units, U.L. listed. 
Write for detailed literoture 
THE BIN-DICATOR CO, or coll 


13946-J3 Kercheval © Detroit 15, Mich. VAlley 2-6952 
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EIGH UP TO 
50-POUND 
PACKAGES 
WITH 
ACCURACY 
AND 
SPEED 


EDTBAUER-DUPLEX 


Automatic 


NET WEIGHERS 


Accurate, dependable Edtbauer-Duplex Net Weighers speed up the 
packaging operation and stop costly overweights. Fifty-pound bags 
of nonfree-flowing cereals and feeds, including pellets and crumbles, 
are efficiently handled. Smaller models package rice, corn meal, 
rolled oats and other cereals, pancake and whole wheat flour, and 
other mill products in packages from two to 50 pounds. 


Dependable, simple to install and operate—and requiring almost 
no maintenance—Edtbauer-Duplex Weighers give years of the most 
satisfactory kind of service. Our engineers will be glad to help you 
plan a practical, economical installation. 


Write for Catalog 100 W-E, giving details on both gravity and 
power feed models, in several sizes. Recommendations on your 
specific requirements without obligation. 


FEEDING + MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING + WEIGHING + PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue . . . Chicago 50, Illinois 








lowing birth with their mothers and 
other swine, the probability of having 
a herd free of all the 65 or so known 
diseases that afflict the Midwest’s 
swine population is remote. Another 
term has been suggested: “Specific 
pathogen-free.” 

Why go to so much trouble and 
work to produce pigs that are “dis- 
ease-free” or “specific pathogen- 


free’? 
More Efficient 

First work on delivering pigs sur- 
gically was done a few years ago at 
the University of Nebraska and at 
the Hormel Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. During these 
studies it was found that hogs of the 
same genetic stock would grow fast- 
er, have more marketed pigs per lit- 
ter and show better feed efficiency 
if there was no contact with the sow 
or any other swine that were not 
“disease-free.” 

It has been said that the “disease- 
free” stock breaks the disease cycle 
often perpetuated by apparently 
healthy hogs which may actually be 
disease carriers. Such “disease-free” 
stock, raised to maturity, is kept and 
used as brood stock. Their offspring 
come by normal birth. 

Producers who want to start a 
“disease-free” herd have been ad- 
vised that the most practical way to 
do this is to buy “disease-free” boars 
at four weeks of age, if the supply is 
available. 

When the producer wants new 
breeding lines he obtains them from 
a laboratory or other certified healthy 
herds like his own. 

Stock from these “disease-free” 
herds is used to repopulate other 
farms where disease has become so 
serious the owner is ready to move 
out his whole herd and start with 
new stock. 

Once clean herds are established 
on farms there can no longer be the 
free and easy movement of hogs, 
men and equipment in and out of 
farm lots as there is on many farms 
today. 

The job of maintaining a closed 


herd means “a new way of doing 
| things,” like: 


1. No other hogs can come on the 


| farm unless they are of “disease-free” 
| stock. 


2. No one can enter a hog lot un- 
less he is wearing clean outer cloth- 
ing and clean boots or overshoes. 

3. If stock is taken to a show, the 
hogs can’t be brought back to the 
herd. Producers are advised to enter 
in shows only barrows or gilts that 
can go directly to market afterward. 

4. Trucks or other vehicles should 
not be allowed to enter the hog lot. 
Only fenceline feeders and waterers 
should be used. Feeders and waterers 
cannot be borrowed from a neighbor. 

Licensed 

The two Moline area veterinary 
clinics mentioned earlier are working 
under licenses from the University 
of Minnesota which sets the profes- 
sional standards for their projects 
and provides a measure of quality 
control. 

The Dispatch writer explained that 
the reason the University of Minne- 
sota is in a position to offer exclusive 
annual use licenses—one to a county 
—in “disease-free” pig production is 
that Dr. George A. Young, now head- 
ing the University of Nebraska's “‘dis- 
ease-free” research, started work on 
“disease-free” pig production while 
associated with Minnesota’s Hormel 
Institute. The University of Minne- 
sota holds two U.S. patents on equip- 
ment required in the process. These 
patents are held on the hysterectomy 
hood and the brooder, both of which 
are manufactured in Quincy, II. 

Nature has provided the means for 
getting “disease-free” stock from 
dams living in diseased environments 
and which may be carriers. 

Scientists explain that the sow’s 
placenta has many protective mem- 
branes. After the first 30 days of ges- 
tation, the placenta will not permit 
Passage of infective agents. There- 
fore, until birth, baby pigs are free 
from disease, and that’s why “dis- 





ease-free” pigs are removed by hys- 
terectomy from the sow 2-4 days 
before they would normally be born, 
then fed in incubators and brooders 
under “hospital clean” conditions un- 
til they are four weeks of age or 
older and ready to be placed on 
farms. ; 

In the hysterectomy operation, 
which is fatal to the sow, the sow is 
anesthetized and the abdomen is 
opened. The uterus is removed sur- 
gically and passed through a tank of 
antiseptic into an enclosed hood. 

The veterinary surgeon has 50 sec- 
onds to liberate the pigs from the 
uterus so they can breath filtered air 
instead of the fluid in which they are 
naturally suspended. 

Navels are tied and dipped in io- 
dine. Then the animals are measured 
and weighed, ears are notched and all 
pigs are carefully examined for ab- 
normalities. 

The next step involves placing the 
pigs in sterile carrying cases for a 
trip to individual isolation units. The 
pigs spend the first week of their 
lives in complete isolation, breathing 
filtered air and feeding on sterilized 
cow’s milk ‘fortified with minerals and 
eges. 

After the week has passed, the pigs 
are taken from their individual cages 
and small groups of pigs are placed 
in brooders for three weeks. There 
they learn to eat solid feed and drink 
water. 

One Iowa veterinarian, Dr. B. O. 
Combs of Conrad, deviates from this 
generally accepted schedule. He keeps 
the pigs in incubators a week to 10 
days, and in brooders three weeks, 
then moves them to an insulated and 
heated building where they are held 
until they are eight weeks old. He 
believes an eight-week-old pig is bet- 
ter able to adjust to farm conditions 
that a four-week-old pig. 

“Disease-free” pigs are placed on 
farms from which all swine have been 
removed for at least six weeks and 
a thorough clean-up has been car- 
ried out. Ordinary rearing methods 
are employed except that no new so- 
called “normal” stock is introduced 
and contact with other swine must 
be avoided by the farmer. 





AMENDMENT 


(Continued from page 36) 





the participants that each additive, 
each chemical additive, is a different 
substance, and, therefore, it presents 
certain differences in judging the re- 
sults of testing and in expressing 
judgment on the safety for the par- 
ticular use or uses for which this 
additive is proposed. 

“It would seem that in any regu- 
latory procedure there should be an 
allowance for what we might call 
individuality of additives—individual 
appraisal of safety.” 

Nevertheless, the Delaney clause 
was incorporated into the food addi- 
tives bill after it had been reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce without any can- 
cer clause. The chairman of the com- 
mittee reported to Congress that the 
clause was requested by Congressman 
Delaney. 


Symposium Recommendation 

Coagressman Delaney stated that 
the clause followed the recommenda- 
tion of the symposium of the Inter- 
national Union against cancer held 
in Rome in 1956 and discussions he 
had with several cancer researchers. 
There was very little discussion of the 
potential effect of this clause on the 
legislation, but there is some evidence 
that the Delaney clause was not 
thought to alter the basic philosophy 
of the bill. 

In fact, the Senate committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported: 
“In short, we believe the bill reads 
and means the same with or without 
the inclusion of the clause referred 
to. This is also the view of the FDA.” 

This statement was a monumental 
miscalculation. 

The Delaney clause clearly departs 
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PASTURE FEEDING TRIAL PROVES: 








CATTLE GAIN MORE 
WHEN FED MORTON 


How the feeding trial was conducted. First, Mr. 
Jack Kenyon, Jr., agreed to go along with Morton 
in making a comprehensive pasture feeding trial 
between Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt and plain 
salt. When 298 black cattle from Texas arrived at 
the Kenyon Farms on May 11, 1959, the trial began. 
The average weight per head was recorded at 443 lbs. 
Next the cattle were gate cut. 160 were put in one 
pasture and had nothing but loose plain salt, water 
and grass; 138 were put in an adjacent pasture and 
were fed nothing but loose Morton T-M Salt, water 
and grass. 


At the end of the pasture season the cattle were 
weighed out. The average dailv gain per head for the 
cattle fed Morton T-M Salt was recorded at 1.932 
Ibs. compared to an average daily gain of 1.578 Ibs. 
for the cattle fed plain salt: a difference of .354 Ib. 
more per head in favor of the Morton T-M fed cattle ! 


Pasture conditions for both groups were unusually 
good due to rainfall throughout the test. All cattle 
were on renovated bluegrass that had been treated 
with complete fertilizer and lime . . . but still the 
cattle fed Morton T-M Salt outgained the rest ! 


_— EMSALT FREE CHOICE 


Average over % |b. more gain per head 
per day than cattle fed plain salt free 
choice during the pasture season at 
Kenyon Farms, Mineral Point,Wisconsin 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 

was calculated at 1/10¢ per day per head more 

than feeding plain salt free choice. Based on an 

average 116 day pasture period, and an average 

gain of .354 lb. per head per day, your customers get 

41 lbs. more gain per head at a cost of about 12¢ 
more if Morton T-M Salt is 
fed instead of plain salt! 


“I’m convinced that any cat- 
tleman can’t afford not to 
feed Morton T-M Salt free 
choice. I’m just sorry I didn’t 
start using it long before this 
feeding test.”’ 

Jack Kenyon, Jr. 


Show this to your customers. Let them know 
these test results were obtained from the exclusive 
formulation of trace minerals and salt available only 
in Morton T-M Salt. When customers read about 
this test, they’l] want Morton T-M Salt for sure. So 
be sure you have enough on hand. Order now from 
your Morton salesman or write: 
Morton Salt Company—Chicago 6, Illinois 
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from the philosophy of the food addi- 
tives law. Its standard of prejudg- 
ment reflects the views of some, but 
not all, cancer researchers — whose 
experience does not reach into the 
broader areas of public welfare—and 
who are impressed mostly with their 
lack of knowledge of the factors re- 
sponsible for cancer incidence. 

Faced with such lack of knowl- 
edge, their remedy is to repudiate 
scientific judgment altogether. Yet, 
it is generally accepted that thresh- 
olds do exist for cancer-causing 
compounds as for other compounds, 
and that in doubtful cases, at least, 
safe tolerances can be set. 

Those scientists who take into ac- 
count the broader aspects of public 
health, however, have expressed the 
opinion that the Delaney clause 
should be modified or entirely deleted. 
Thus, summarizing the views of sev- 
eral of the members of a scientific 
panel that appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce a few days ago, Dr. Wil- 
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‘‘We increased grain business 
86% with our Fitzpatrick grain 
storage and handling system!” 


Says George Brenneman, Manager, Wayne 


Last year Brenneman increased grain busi- 


Feed Supply Co., Inc., Wakarusa, Indiana. 


He is very pleased with their Fitzpatrick 
designed, manufactured and erected whole 
grain storage and handling system. The new 
facilities, cleverly incorporated with the old, 
include two 9000 bu. grain storage tanks, 
one 1350 bu. wet holding bin, and one 1000 
bu. drier. These units are serviced by an 85’ 
elevator, 65’ over bin screw, 65’ under bin 
screw, and a 2000 bu./hr. car unloader. A 
screw under the driveway was extended 30’ 
to permit unloading trucks directly into the 
drier. This expansion program has doubled 
production intake capacity. 


ness 86% with poor crop conditions prevail- 
ing. His trading area has been considerably 
expanded. With the added storage facilities 
he can now bank corn after the peak of the 
wheat harvest. Summing up, Mr. Brenneman 
states, “We think Fitzpatrick did a fine job 
for us. Our investment is paying substantial 
dividends!” 


Fully automated feed manufacturing plant, 
bulk feed or grain storage and handling facil- 
ities, or mill components . . . whatever you 
are considering . . . it will pay you to talk 
with Fitzpatrick. Write today for brochure! 


ew ze 4a 7 Feb eC se 
~ FEED MILL ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURE, ERECTION 


U. E. FITZPATRICK & COMPANY, BURKET, INDIANA 








liam J. Darby, chairman of the food 
protection committee, and chairman 
of the panel, said: 

“Tt was indicated yesterday that 
full protection of the public would 
be provided without a specific cancer 
clause.” 

Dr. Darby indicated this was also 
his personal opinion. The conflict in 
policy created by the Delaney clause 
was pinpointed by Dr. M. R. Zavon, 
Kettering Laboratory of Industrial 
Health, who told the committee: 
“ .. the proper question in 1960 is 
first to determine what is the ulti- 
mate object of our food protection 
laws? 

“Is it to protect our population 
against any conceivable hazard or is 
it to assure the greatest measure 
of good to the greatest possible num- 
ber with a minimum of possible harm 
to the least number?” 

Answering this question, Dr. Zavon 
said: “The object is the maximum 
well being of our population. There 
is a serious question in my mind 
whether the Delaney clause will not 
cause great disruption of the type of 
research which has gone so far to 
improve the well being of our popu- 
lation.” 

Responsibility of Congress 

The responsibility of Congress in 
this situation seems clear. The es- 
tablishment of policy is the essence 
of the legislative function. No admin- 
istrative agency, subject as it is to 
many pressures, can consistently ad- 
minister a law whose policies are in 
conflict. 

We may properly expect Congress 
to determine the policy of the law, 
and Congress must accept responsibil- 
ity for the decision which it reaches. 
Once the facts are obtained, Con- 
gress must decide which of the sev- 
eral courses of action serves the total 
public welfare best. 

It is submitted that the basic pol- 
icy of the law has already been deter- 
mined. This is to achieve maximum 
well being by advancing food tech- 
nology as well as by protecting the 
consumer from harm through the ap- 
Plication of scientific judgment. 

As written, the Delaney clause pre- 
cludes scientific judgment, and frus- 
trates the basic policy of the law. 
It is imperative that to achieve the 
maximum well being of our nation 
the Delaney clause must be elimi- 
nated or amended so as to permit 
the use of safe compounds. 

Congress is now considering the 
Delaney clause. The forum is the 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The subject is color 
additives. But it is the food additives 
law which is actually on trial. This 
matter should receive serious atten- 
tion from the animal health indus- 
try. For the decision which Congress 
will make will be based upon the 
information with which its members 
have been supplied. 

We of the Animal Health Institute 
are deeply concerned with the public 
health. Speaking for my company, 
we would not think of marketing any 
drug which is likely to cause harm. 
But we don’t think the public wel- 
fare is served in the 20th century 
by abandoning scientific and tech- 
nological progress which has given 
this nation the highest standard of 
living in the world. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL 

REGROUND OAT 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEEO PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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IX — THE NEW PREMIX AND FEED PROGRAM 


THAT ALLOWS CUSTOMIZED 


Never before has there béen such a sensible, profitable 
packaged premix program available to cattle feed manufacturers. 
More than just an ordinary premix, T-H MIX is a combination 
premix and feed program that allows customized cattle feed 
formulation without costly, unnecessary over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. 


Realizing there is no one standardized feed program just right 
for every manufacturer, Thompson-Hayward has set up a sug- 
gested feed program to be used in conjunction with T-H MIX for 
cattle. This feed program outlines several different combination 
of ingredients from which to choose when mixing with T-H MIX. 
In this way you can customize your cattle feeds to fit your partic- 
ular needs without paying a penny more. 
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CATTLE FEED FORMULATION 


T-H MIX for cattle is nutritionally complete in every way, 
containing only the additives that sensibly belong in a cattle pre- 
mix. You don’t waste money unnecessarily on additives that have 
no nutritional value in your feeds. 


T-H MIX offers greater economy in feed formulation. You 
buy only the amounts of premix which you need — there is no 
piecemeal ordering, waste, or unbalanced inventories. And with 
19 Thompson-Hayward warehouses, conveniently located through- 
out the central United States, you get prompt, efficient delivery. 


For complete information on the new T-H MIX premix and 
feed program—for cattle, swine, poultry, turkey, sheep, dogs or 
mink—fill out the coupon below and mail it to Thompson-Hayward 
today. 


2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For complete information about the T-H Premix and 
Feed Program, write for this free booklet today. 
Maii this coupon to Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Co., 2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Suggestion 
Makes More Sales 


The heavy set farm woman, a 
scarf over her greying hair, came 
ambling into the salesroom of the 
feed mill. Spotting Joe Brooks talking 
to Milt Peters, she made her way to- 
ward him. The air was filled with the 
steady “cheep-cheep” of boxes of 
baby chicks awaiting delivery to cus- 
tomers 

“Oh, Mr. Brooks,” the woman said. 

Is it true that you are offering $10 
cash to the person who guesses closest 
to the number of baby chicks that 
you are going to sell this spring?” 

Joe smiled. “Yes, Mrs. Decker, it’s 
true. I'm offering $5 cash as the sec- 
ond prize, too. Take a look at this 
sign. It gives all the details.” He 
pointed to a large placard with copy 
in red and black. 


The woman studied the copy, and | 


then said, “I think I'll enter, Joe. I've 
always been lucky in contests and 
things. And you don’t have to buy 
anything to enter, do you?” 

“Not a thing,” Joe said smilingly. 
“Just register your guess, and that is 
it. May 31 is the deadline, though.” 

‘The sign says you sold 45,000 
chicks last year,” Mrs. Decker said 
thoughtfully. “That’s something to 
start with. Are your chick sales as 
good as last year, Joe?” 

Again Joe smiled. “Well, I really 
can’t tell you, Mrs. Decker. You 
people will just have to figure that 
out for yourself. I can’t make it too 
easy for you folks to win.” 


The farm woman chuckled. “Well, | 


you can’t blame us for asking, Joe 
But I'll bet you're not selling as many 
chicks as last year.” 

Why not?” asked Joe. 

Mrs. Decker frowned. “Lots of 
people have been discouraged about 
egg prices the last two or three years. 
They figure there isn’t enough profit 
in raising layers.” 

“People still eat a lot of eggs,” Joe 
countered. ‘And bakers use many of 
them.” 

“I know,” Mrs. Decker stated, “but 
too many people are raising layers 
ind selling eggs 
what's wrong with the market.” 

Stresses Quality Eggs 

Joe smiled. “The right kind of eggs 
are selling well, I think. I know the 
manager of a large 
Milwaukee. He said that since he put 
n a stock of quality eggs, his egg 
sales have gone up 65%. They sell at 
a premium. That means folks want 


eggs like that. The chain store man- 
ager said he bought farm run eggs 
before he contracted for quality eggs. 
Customers complained on the farm 
runs, he said, and so he quit. Now 
customers send others to his store to 
get quality eggs.” 

“T've heard that quality eggs sell,” 
Mrs. Decker said, “but it’s a lot of 





work, and I don’t know if it would 
pay. Herm and me decided to keep 
only about 50 hens this year to pro- 
duce eggs for our table and not raise 
any more layers till we see what hap- 


pens. 

“Too bad,” Joe said. “You've got a 
well built layer house. And good 
equipment. Have you ever tried the 





idea of selling eggs at the roadside?” 

The farm woman shook her head. 

Joe considered for a moment. 
“Your farm is on an important high- 
way. Lots of people travel it regu- 
larly. If you raised layers from a good 
strain, instituted a quality egg pro- 
gram and stuck a ‘quality egg sign’ 
at the highway, you could sell those 
quality eggs at 3-5¢ over the average 
dozen price—maybe more.” 

“I suppose so,” Mrs. Decker said 
dubiously. “I've tried to tell Herman 
we ought to stay in the layer busi- 
ness, but he says it doesn’t pay. This 
quality egg idea might work though, 
if we could get extra money per 
dozen. Maybe I can talk him into it 
for next year.” 

Joe smiled. “Next year is a long 
time away, Mrs. Decker. And you 
might be passing up lots of egg 
profits in the meantime. It might be 
a good idea to start this year—now. 
We could get quality chicks for you 
inside a few days.” 

The farm woman looked startled. 








too cheap. That’s | 
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JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 


*Less than 10 cents per week 
for 52 issues of... 
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SAFE, DURABLE STRAN-STEEL 


Grain-Master"100” 


FOR YOUR BIG STORAGE NEEDS 


Grain-Master ''100"' has a capacity of a million bushels, 
of grain—or more when additional 24’ sections 
are added. Easily converted to multi-purpose use. 


» 


Grain-Master ‘'44"’ serves the varied storage needs 
of country elevators, stores grain and farm supplies, 
feed, seed and fertilizer. Available in multiples of 16’, 
buildings are 44’ wide with a 21’ peak and 10’ eaves. 








“But this is May, Joe. Sorta late to 
buy chicks for early fall eggs.” 

Joe smiled. “Oh, these chicks if fed 
properly will come along fast, Mrs. 
Decker. And if you wanted you could 
buy 100 or more started chicks or 
pullets, so that you would have those 
early eggs you speak of.” 

“I've heard about them,” Mrs. 
Decker said. “Are lots of farmers 
buying them?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, but in order to 
get them you have to sign up now for 
June or July delivery. The farmers I 
have raising these chicks must be 
guaranteed the sale of them.” 

“How much do they cost?” 

Joe Gives a Price 

“Well, a pullet ready to lay is 
worth about $1.75,” Joe said. “You 
@an get started chicks for much less 
depending on how old they are.” 

Mrs. Decker smiled. “You mean 
then that I could buy chicks from you 
for a quality flock and bring them 
along on schedule, and also buy 
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started chicks or pullets if I wanted 
to, just to guarantee having early 
eggs?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, you can. I have 
quite a few customers, too, who don’t 
want to bother raising chicks during 
the spring when their work load is 
heavy. So they have placed orders 
for delivery of started chicks and pul- 
lets for July, August or September.” 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” Mrs. Decker said enthusiasti- 
cally. “I’m going to tell Herman about 
this. When I explain that quality egg 
program, and the idea of selling qual- 
ity eggs through a roadside sign at 
higher prices, plus the opportunity to 
buy started chicks and pullets ready 
to lay, maybe we'll be in the egg 
business this year.” 

“We'll do all we can to help you,” 
Joe said earnestly. ‘““How would it be 
if I dropped out to see Herman to- 
morrow night—after you've had a 
chance to talk to him?” 

Mrs. Decker’s eyes twinkled. “Oh, 
would you? Between us, he'll just 


| 


have to agree. And I hope I win that 
chick guessing contest, too.” 

“I do, too,” Joe said. “But if you 
don’t, you'll earn much more next 
fall when your quality egg program 
begins to pay off.” 

When Mrs. Decker had gone, Milt 
Peters grinned. “Joe, this chick guess- 
ing contest is a dandy promotion. I 
never knew it would work so well. It 
has stirred up interest in chicks and 
in the raising of layers.” 

“Sure,” smiled Joe. “I’m almost get- 
ting hoarse from talking chickens and 
eggs to women who come in to reg- 
ister in that contest, but I don’t care 
The drug store has a big supply of 
cough drops, and man, the chicks we 
are selling!” 
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JOINS AD FIRM 

ST. LOUIS—J. Robert McCollom 
has become associated with Gardner 
Advertising Co. here as account ex- 
ecutive on the Chows division of the 
Ralston Purina Co., it was announced 
by Charles E. Claggett, president. 





| H@re's a sturdy giant designed to hold a million 
bushels of grain (and more) with absolute safety” 
and proved economy. And it looks like a million! 


CLEAR SPAN INTERIOR! The Rigid-Frame Grain- 
Master ‘‘100"’ provides a world of storage space. It's 
a full 100’ wide, 25’ high at the eaves and more than 
53’ high at the peak. Have it any length in 24’ multiples. 


SOLID PROTECTION! Soundly pre-engineered 
and approved by Stran-Steel's agricultural engineer- 
ing staff, the Grain-Master ‘'100"’ features the extra 
safety of double wall construction which protects 
against breakthroughs and moisture migration, Stran- 
Steel's advanced-design aeration system (USDA 
approved) and tightly sealed closures. 


DURABLE! The Grain-Master ‘'100"' lasts as only 
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STRAN-STEEL 
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steel can last and requires little maintenance. Heavy- 
duty panels are protected with a corrosion-resistant 
zinc coating plus Stran-Steel's exclusive protective 


Stran-Satin color coatings. Baked on at the factory, 


Stran-Satin Colors won't fade, peel or chip. Take 
your choice of nine bright hues. 


ECONOMICAL! The Grain-Master lets you store 
more grain per dollar invested, more bushels per 
floor area. Loading is faster and costs less because 
the grain assumes its natural “‘angle of repose’’ 
under the 30° pitch roof. You fill the whole building 
without extra handling. Rugged steel frame easily 
accommodates heavy-duty overhead conveyor sys- 
tems. And the flexible Stran-Steel Grain Storage 
Purchase Plan lets you finance the whole deal 


through your local Stran-Steel dealer. Call him—or 
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STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, Dept. F-23 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please send full information on the new Grain-Master ‘'100"’. I'm interested in 


a building to accommodate approximately 


bushels of 


(quantity) (grain) 





Name 


Address 


Phone 











County. 
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Firm Offers New 


'Coccidiosis Vaccine 


ALA A new coccidio- 
has been made commer- 
Dorn & Mitchell * 


OPELIKA 
sis vaccine 
cially available by 
Laboratories 

The vaccine “is expected to be of 
considerable economic value to broil- 
er growers because of its effective- 
ness against four species of coccidia,” 
according to the announcement by 
Ira Doran, president of the firm. He 
the new product MF 
Broiler Type 4, protects 
against coccidiosis caused by E. tenel- 
necatrix, E. acervulina and E 


called 


vaccine has un- 


Mr. Dorn said the 
t under lab- 


dergone “extensive testing 
oratory conditions.” He said also that 
had observed “ex 
cellent ith respect to 
weight, feed conversion, livability and 


results” w 


condemnation at the processing plant 


The new vaccine in broiler pro- 
discontinuance of a 
coccidiostatic drug in feed five weeks 
after vaccination, it was noted 

He said MF CocciVac Broiler Type 
4 is being ‘at maximum 
plant capacity in order to assure dis 
tributors and warehouses of ample 
stock to meet grower demands.” 
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Research Feed Mill 


Planned in California 


LOS ANGELES 
drafted for a researcl 


produced 


being 

feed mill at 
versity of Cal- 
to George N. Tuck- 
manager - secretary California 
Cattle Feeders Assn 

Mr. Tucker says the feed mill and 
livestock feeds 
and feeding research. It will provide 
the latest equipment for both ap- 
plied and basic research, as well as 
a facility training graduate ani- 


Plans 


ire 


ifornia, according 


for 


| mal nutrition students 


| at seventh 


| barley, which is the same 


| further 


The feed mill project is sponsored 
by the California Cattle Feeders 
Assn. It will be financed through con- 
tributions from livestock producers 
and other related industries. The 
board of directors of the association 

in Fresno 
committee 
Napa, to 
Works 


annual meeting 


three man 
Alexander 
Machine 
for the mill 
reports $86.500 has 
date for the pro}- 
members in 
Bakers 
und Har 


authorized a 
headed by D. E 
work with St 
in preparing plans 
Mr. Alexander 
been collected to 
Other 
Robert T 


associatior p 
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USDA Announces 
Barley Price Supports 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart 
ment of Agricu has announced 
1960-crop barley and termin- 
al price-support 

These rates are based on the 
crop national average support price 
of Tl¢ bu. for grade No. 2 or better 
as that set 
for the 1959 crop. The method fol- 
lowed in determining the rates also 
is the same as in previous years 

County and rates, which 
vary mainly because of location, are 
adjusted by discounts for 


Beechinor 
resident 


nsville 


ture 
county 
rates 


1960- 


terminal 


| grades below No. 2 to determine sup- 


| The discounts of 





port prices for individual producers 
3@10¢ bu. are un- 
changed from those in the 1959 sup- 


port program 
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Pilch Representative 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN Ward 
& Drawsky, Calistoga, Cal., have been 
appointed by Pilch’s Poultry Breed- 
ing Farms, Inc., as its representative 
for the west coast 

Chester W. Pilch, president, in an- 
nouncing this appointment, said that 
this expansion was necessary “to sup- 
ply the rapidly growing demand for 
Pilch meat-type breeder pullets on 
the West Coast.” 
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Flour 


Cc 
Don’t Mix Without 


(Multiple Cultured Product Absorbed on Soymeal) 


This economical new product offers a reliable source of the unidentified growth 
factors which promote faster gains. Econoferm is also rich in other essential known 
ingredients, including 5 important vitamins. 


By mixing Econoferm in your feed you can offer your 
customers — conveniently a product which supplies all 
the benefits of dry fermentation solubles 


Econoferm is readily available without seasonal fluctu- 
ation in supply. It comes packed in moisture-resistant 50 Ib. 
bags and is ready and easy to use 


Sound good? It is — and today’s a good day to get the 
ll “K > >senta > an” is another champion from the CK 
full story from your CK representative. If he isn’t around line of feud ingredients which cleo 
today, just drop us a note, include 
— Blackstrap mo- 


lasses dehydrated on 
Mill Feed. 


Eeomeosel — Fish solubies 
dried on soymeal. 

He New kconelec — Soyoil and 
lecithin carried on soymes! 








Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


i 
pA 


Ralph Eickhof 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 














SURPRISE AWARD—Dr. Hans Fisher (center), Rutgers University, recipi- 
ent of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. award as “the outstanding 
poultry nutritionist during 1959,” received an additional surprise award dur- 
ing AFMA’s convention in Chicago last week. He is shown receiving the sur- 


prise award—an expense-paid trip to Israel—from Edward G. Rubinoff (left), 
| president, Jacob Rubinoff Co., Vineland, NJ., a division of Son-Mark In- 
| dustries, Inc., Philadelphia, and Abe Goldman, Son-Mark chairman of the 


| board. 





Virginia Cooperative 
Builds New Feed Mill 


| NOMINI GROVE, VA. The 
Northern Neck Grain Cooperative 
has completed construction of a new 
$60,000 feed mill near Nomini Grove. 

A co-op official said the new mill, 
which is to be operated in connection 
with a grain bank, is considered the 
| most modern of its type in the state. 
An open house was held May 7. 

The concrete and steel structure 
contains 14 overhead tanks with a 
capacity of some 300 tons for con- 
centrates, grains and finished feeds. 

“The mill is connected to the main 
elevators by an auger device which 
allows grain stored in the grain bank 
to be shifted to the mill without inter- 
rupting any other operation,” the 
management explained. 

“It is equipped with a truck dump, 
a 100-h. p. hammer mill, twin two- 
ton spiral mixers and a bulk molasses 
| supply and blending machine.” 


Louisville Club Event 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville 
Feed Club will hold its annual golf 
outing June 7 at the Wildwood Coun- 
try Club. Plans are to have swim- 
ming, golf and fishing available, with 
dinner served in the evening. 
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Predicts Steady Gain 
In Formula Feed Use 


MILWAUKEE — Members attend- 
ing a regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Renderers Assn. recently heard 
W. T. Diamond, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., predict a steady increase in the 
use of manufactured feeds. 

He stated that in 1948 manufac- 
tured feeds accounted for 23% of all 
concentrated feedstuffs consumed, 
while in 1958 manufactured feeds ac- 
counted for 30% of the total. Pro- 
jection of this trend into the future 
would indicate that by 1975, 35 to 
40% of concentrated feedstuffs will 
be the product of feed manufactur- 
ers, he said. 

Mr. Diamond also stated that the 
trend of increased production is be- 
ing accompanied bya trend toward 
decentralization; rather than increas- 
ing the size of existing plants, feed 
manufacturers are commencing to 
build more small capacity plants in 
various feeding areas. This promises 
to benefit the farmers as feed for- 
mula requirements differ in various 
areas and local plants can fit for- 
mulas to the needs of the immediate 
locality, he said. 


FDA Gets Pfizer 


Antibiotic Petition 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the filing of a food additive petition 
for issuance of a regulation establish- 
ing tolerances for the use of oxy- 
tetracycline - oleandomycin mixtures 
in swine feed. 

The petition, filed by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., proposes establishment 
of a tolerance of 8.8 parts per million 
of oxytetracycline (Terramycin) ac- 
tivity and 2.2 parts per million of 
oleandomycin activity in medicated 
feed for swine, when fed to increase 
rate of gain and improve feed effi- 
ciency. The petition proposes a zero 
tolerance for the antibiotic product 
in the uncooked edible tissues of 
treated animals when the feed is used 
as directed. 
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FEED COMPANY 
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Vitamin A should zigzag properly... 


CHs CHs 


This is the all-trans isomer used in PGB-250 Dry Vitamin 
A. Any difference in this configuration would affect the 
potency of the vitamin A. The following table bears 
this out. 


Relative 


loomerte Biological Potency 





If this sounds complicated, it is. And the procedures for 
making bioassays are even more so. Which may help ex- 
plain some of the confusion that exists about whose 
vitamin A has the most dependable biological potency . . . 
something quite different from chemical potency. And in- 
finitely more important to the birds that will ingest it. 

Mixtures of vitamin A isomers have less biological 


CH: 

| H2 

Cc 3 le 

3. Se~1 ~ 
H 


OH 


potency per unit of chemical potency than all-trans- 
vitamin A. And unstable forms can be destroyed before 
feeding if they are mixed in the diet. Losses due to in- 
stability may be misinterpreted to mean poor availabil- 
ity. Finally, the coating material can affect availability. 

Because of these variables, DPi has used the all-trans- 
vitamin A as a standard in measuring the biological 
availability of PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. 

When compared with the stable Vitamin A Reference 
Standard recently proposed by the Animal Nutrition 
Research Council, PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A has been 
proved stable and fully available biologically. 

We'll be glad to send you a booklet which elaborates 
on these tests and on the other factors which make 
PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A your best possible value. Write 
for it. Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago e Charles 
Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 





leaders in research and 
production of vitamins A and E 





Ty) 


Also... distilled monoglycerides... 
some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 








Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE -« 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES*PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


o 

No. 7950—Aeration 

. 
Unit 

Douglas Chemical Co. has intro- 
duced a compact aeration unit for 
use in small farm storage bins. Ac- 
cording to the company, its design in- 
corporates the same engineering prin- 
ciples followed in the design of Doug- 


las’ large commerciai aeration equip- 
ment and carries the same guarantee. 
For more information about the 
Douglas merchandising program for 
the farm bin aeration, cooperative lo- 
ce] advertising, etc., check No. 7950 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7945—New 
Coccidiostat 


“Zoamix,”” a new coccidiostat, has 
been granted registration as a food 
additive, according to the manufac- 
turer, the Dow Chemical Co. Ac- 
ceptance by federal regulatory agen- 
cies follows several years of tests 
of the product under both controlled 
research and commercial conditions, 
the company says. A major advan- 
tage, says the company, is that es- 





tablished tolerances permit it to be 
used right up to market time, with 
no withdrawal required. Other char- 
acteristics, listed by the company, in- 
clude x.w toxicity which gives wide 
margin of safety in use, and a com- 
parative performance record showing 
top weight gains and feed conversions 
in birds receiving the product in their 
feed. It is being marketed as a pre- 
mix formulation containing 25% of 
the active ingredient anticoccidial 
“Zoalene.” Soybean oil meal and soy- 
bean oil are used as the carrier ma- 
terials. Initial marketing is for use 
in manufactured broiler feeds, a rate 
of 1 lb. a ton of finished feed provid- 
ing the recommended 0.0125% level 
for continuous feeding. The product 
is free flowing, dust-free and does 
not settle out of mixed feeds, the 
company says; plus, it is non-caking 
and has no properties that would 
cause blending difficulties. According 
to Dow, stability is excellent under 
all conditions of normal use including 
multiple pelleting, storage and cycli- 
cal heating and cooling. No palata- 
bility problems have been encoun- 
tered and compatibility with all com- 
monly used feed ingredients and addi- 
tives has been established, the com- 
pany says. For more information, 
check No. 7945 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7953—Engineering 
Catalog 


A general engineering catalog of 
468 pages has been released by Dodge 
Manufacturing Corp. The catalog de- 
scribes all products in the Dodge line 
of mechanical power transmission 
equipment. Various sections of the 





No 7945—New Coccidiostat 

7946—Mobile Pellet Mill 
o. 

No. 7948—Egg 

No. 7949—Equipment Catalog 


Others (list numbers) .. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


5 Ne. 7953—Eng' Catalog 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 7950—Aeration Unit 
No. 7951—C or Information 
No. 7952—G: 
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a ek 
design. The eggs roll out of the nest 
onto a belt behind the nest. There are 
three tiers of nests, and a belt be- 
hind each tier. The belt moves at 16 
ft. a minute after a switch is turned 
on. The eggs are deflected with a 
curved metal angle onto tiered trays 
which can be located as desired in the 
egg room proper. New feature is the 
automatic nests. A motor, with a belt 
drive is connected to a timer. At a 
pre-set time, the timer starts the mo- 
tor, which slowly raises the nests 
and lowers the perches outside of the 
nests. For more details, check No. 
7948 on the coupon and mail. 


catalog are devoted to both new and No. 7947—Nitrogen 


established product categories, with 
engineering drawings, dimensions, 
weights, prices, technical data in tab- 
ular form and many pages of selec- 
tion and.application information. A 
separate section on general engineer- 
ing data is included. For copies, check 
No. 7953 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7952—Grain 
Dryer 

Lennox Industries, Inc., announces 
a new grain dryer recently added to 
its line of crop dryers. The supple- 
mental heat unit uses LPG fuel, oper- 
ates on a 220-volt current for the fan 
and has a 110-volt control circuit. 
Equipped with either a 21 in. or 24 in. 
fan, the unit (called the GB10) is an 
economical source of heated air for 


 W-cr DeTER wre mee 


multiple layer drying of grain in stor- 
age bins, the company says. For cool 
operation, the fan is located upstream 
from the heat while a humidistat per- 
mits economical grain drying, the 
company states. The burner output 
range is approximately 75,000-500,000 
BTU an hour with the burner being 
shut off by the humidistat when hu- 
midity is low enough for drying with- 
out supplemental heat. For more in- 
formation, check No. 7952 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7948—Egg 
Gatherer 


Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. announces an automatic 
egg gatherer called the “Roll-O-Mat- 
ic.” The unit, the company says, will 
reduce the average time spent gath- 
ering eggs by as much as 75°. Chick- 
ens lay eggs on latex base nests that 
are molded into a sloping, cupped 








Analyzer 


A nitrogen analyzer has been de- 
veloped by Coleman Instruments, Inc. 
According to the company, the unit 
combines modern automation with 
the classic Dumas method of measvr- 
ing nitrogen. The instrument per- 
forms the procedure virtually by it- 
self and takes up only 18 in. of bench 


space, the company says. To operate, 
the chemist prepares the sample and 
sets the timing controls. The analyzer 
preheats and burns the sample, col- 
‘lects the nitrogen, measures it and 
the operator can read the nitrogen 
content in cubic centimeters on a 
dial. For details, check No. 7947 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7949—Equipment 
Catalog 


A new catalog describing a line of 
equipment and apparatus for feed 
laboratories has been -made available 
by Laboratory Construction Co. The 
company manufactures Kjeldahl ap- 
paratus for protein determination, 
crude fiber condensers, fat extractors, 
grinding mills and other apparatus 
and equipment, including furniture, 
used in feed laboratories. For copies 
cf the catalog, check No. 7949 on the 
ccupon and mail. 


No. 7946—Mobile 
Pellet Mill 


Mandak Mobile Pellet Mills has an- 
nounced a new mobile unit which is 
described as a complete feed plant on 
wheels. The unit grinds, mixes and 
pellets all types of feeds, including 
grain feeds for poultry and livestock 
and roughage rations for ruminants. 
The mill is mounted on an 18-ft. truck 
and is operated by push-button con- 
trols. It includes a bale buster, ham- 





iil 
“Ray Ewing 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 








Mermill, blender, 100 h.p. saltet mil 
and other facilities. The unit incor- 
porates use of steam and cooling fa- 
cilities for pellets. Molasses as well 
as dry ingredients may be used. The 
company said the unit will have a ca- 
pacity of 4-6 tons per hour on grain- 
feed pellets and 3-3% tons per hour 
on roughage pellets. Diesel engine 
power and an electric generator for 
light and some of the equipment are 
provided. The operation is on a con- 
‘tinuous flow basis. The company said 
the unit features automatic feed in- 
take control, automatic blending and 
‘automatic moisture control. For addi- 

ional information, check No. 7946 on 
~ coupon and mail. 


o. 7951—Conveyor 
* 

nformation 

Information on two series of con- 
veyors has been released by Chant- 
land Manufacturing Co. A circular 
describes the A-series aluminum con- 
veyors, and includes specifications, il- 
lustrations and pertinent data. An- 
other circular covers the N-series of 
stationary conveyors. Specifications, 
illustrations and other important-fea- 
tures are included in this circular. 
For copies, check No. 7951 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7905—Redesigned motors, Li- 
ma Electric Motors Co., Inc. 

No. 7906—Layer management book, 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Inc. 

No. 7907— Conveyor book, Link- 
Belt Co. 

No. 7908—Swine management 
booklet, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 79098—Animal health product, 
Hilltop Laboratories. 

No. 7910—Southern farmer promo- 
tion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7911—Pallet loading machine, 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 

: No. 7912—Mastitis x-ray display, 
' Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7913—Service bulletin charts, 
Merck & Co. 

No. 7914— Urea feed brochure, 
Grand River Chemical Division of 
Deere & Co. 

No. 7915—Feed sack sewing, the 
National Cotton Council. 

No. 7916—Coccidiosis booklet, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

: No. 7917— Booklet for dairymen, 
’ Technical Industries. 

No. 7918— Equipment catalog, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7919—Metal pail for drench, 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 

No. 7920—Booklet on dehydrated 

- alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 
" No. 7921—Crust breaking machine, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7922—Liquid lubricating jelly, 








you weekly ... 
while it’s still news in 
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Professional Veterinary Drug Co. 

No. 7928—Vertical mixer, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7924—Structural steel materi- 
al, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

No. 7925—Enzyme product, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7926 — Pneumatic conveyor, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7927—Feed supplement, Nopco 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7928 — Rotary blowers, Sutor- 
bilt Corp. 

No. 7929—Hanging waterer, Cum- 
berland Case Co. 

No. 7930 — Portable roller mill, 
Noramgrex Co. 

No. 7931 — Enzyme supplement, 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

No. 7982—Bulk feed body, Hender- 
son Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7983—Magnetic pulleys, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7934—Bulk feed box, Sudenga 
Industries. 

No, 7935 — Tractor-shovels, Frank 
G. Hough Co. 





No. 7936— Phosphorus nutrition 
booklet, Smith-Douglass Co. 

No. 7937—Bug rope, H. T. McGill. 

No. 7938—Pneumatic conveyor re- 
port, Fuller Co. 

No. 7939—Pig mineral 
Murphy Products Co. 


product, 


No. 7940—Air operated slide valve, | 


Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7941—Bag closing machine, the 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7942—Booklet on belting, Im- 
perial Belting Co. 

No. 7948—Storage structures, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7944— Portable feed pelleter, 
The Superior Co. 
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Land Obtained for 
Georgia Poultry Lab 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Location of 
the new Georgia poultry laboratory 
on a tract of 9.7 acres six miles south 
of Gainesville has apparently been 
agreed upon with the transfer of the 
land title to the Georgia Improve- 
ment Assn. 

The location is in what is known 
as the Blackshear Place community, 
and agreement on this location brings 
about an end to a series of disagree- 
ments between Gainesville and coun- 
ty officials, as well as some disagree- 
ments among poultrymen. 





L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
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“THE STRONG-SCOTT 
QUICK-CHANGE HAMME 
SOLVED ALL OUR GRI 


A new office and store are adjacent 
to the modern mill and elevator. The 
Co-Op also includes a lumber yard 
and locker plant. 


Alvin Berg manages the entire Co-Op, 
presently employing seven people. 


‘‘When we offer custom grinding, that’s 
just what it is,”’ says Al. “We change 
grind size almost every batch. Without 
the quick-change on our Strong-Scott 
Hammermill, we just couldn’t operate 
as we do. In fact,” added Al, ‘ 

Hammermill has been the answer to 
turning out high capacity grinding 
when you really need it.’’ Contractor 
at Farmers Elevator Co-Op was 


Arnold Schroeder. 


“As for custom mixing, we give our 
customers fast service and a quality 
product, thanks to our Strong-Scott 
1-ton and 2-ton Triple Action Mixers,” 


added Al. 


THE BIG YEAR FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


451 Taft Street N. E. 


Hinged doors on 
the bottom of 

the Strong-Scott 
Triple Action Mixer 
provide easy 
access for cleaning. 


With just a pull of the 
handle, any one of the 
five special type screens 
for the Hammermill are 
dropped into place and 
ready to go— it's just that 
easy and fast 


Walter Wendt, mill em- 
ployee at Green Valley, 
adds just the right amount 
of molasses to feed in 
the Triple Action Mixer 


CLIP AND MAIL 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON: 
[] STRONG-SCOTT HAMMERMILL 


COMPANY 


——_—O— 








ADDRESS 
CITY. 


Mfg. Co. 





Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Dept. GV-60 
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Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


7501 Mission Road 


blenders, inc. 


DEPENDABILITY... 

















UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kan 


Strong Oats Prices 
After Harvest 


The smaller-than-usual oats crop 
harvested last year plus the expected 
smaller plantings for 1960 harvest 
has the earmarks of setting the stage 
for relatively strong oats prices this 
crop year. The carryover of old-crop 
oats will be below average and the 
crop hasn't gotten off to a good start. 
Exhibit 1 gives you a good idea of 
the supply of oats expected for the 
1960-61 season as compared with 
other years. Here is pictured the 
year-to-year variation in supply since 
1935. 

As far as a lot of the oats country 
is concerned, the crop isn’t expected 
to amount to much. Late winter 
storms put snow on the ground dur- 
ing much of the time when oats cus- 


EXHIBIT 1 














May 
to 
July 


tomarily are planted. Wet spring 
weather didn’t boost acreage either. 

What will this do to prices? Sea- 
sonal patterns are fairly strong. Har- 
vest pressure usually pushes prices 
down during June even when crops 
are small. For a comparison of past 
patterns we have prepared Exhibit 2. 

Direction of price changes since 
1910 is indicated in Exhibit 2. This 
has been prepared to show you the 
percent of times prices have gone up, 
stayed the same, or gone down from 
May to the following July, to Septem- 
ber and to November. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. The 
top part of the bar indicates the per- 
cent of times the average U.S. farm 
price of oats went up from May to 
July since 1910. Within this bar is a 
28. This means that 28% of the years 
from 1910 prices advanced from mid- 


sas State College 


hot 





May to mid-July. 

The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of the years prices 
went down from May. 

You will notice that oats prices 
have gone up from May to July only 
about three years out of 10 since 
1910. They were lower in July about 
seven times out of 10 when compared 
with prices the previous May. 

It is doubtful if the decline will be 
as much this year as has been the 
case in past years. Nevertheless, a 
10¢ drop from mid-May through the 
July period can be expected. Typi- 
cally, oats prices reach their seasonal 
peak in March and April and are 
generally lowest during the year in 
June and July. Most years a sharp 
break in prices accompanies harvest. 
Odds favor an early seasonal recovery 
this year. 


EXHIBIT 2. Oats: U.S. Farm Price, 1910-55 Price Changes 


Million Bushels 
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Oats Supply and Disappearance 
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Southern States Co-op 


Sets Reorganization 


RICHMOND, VA.—Reorganization 
of the Southeran States Cooperative 
operating territory and the commun- 
ity service division staff and field 
forces, plus accompanying changes in 
the wholesale services, will take place 
July 1, according to the cooperative’s 
Service Guide. 

The territory will be divided into 
10 operating regions, each with its 
own regional headquarters and staff 
headed by a regional manager, thus 
eliminating the elaborate system of 
40 operating districts. 

A new position, director of field 
forces, will be established in the com- 
munity services division. Paul E. 
Mullinix, director of cooperative seed 
and farm supply service, will hold 
the position, supervising, controlling 
and coordinating all retail operations 
in the organization under J. E. Giv- 
ens, community services director. 

J. H. Buchholz, director of SSC’s 
management service, has been named 
to a new post in the wholesale serv- 
ices division as director of production 
and procurement. 

The reorganization also is designed 
to place responsibility for all South- 





ern States marketing operations in 
the wholesale services division. Egg 
and poultry marketing operations are 
a direct part of Southeran States 
Cooperative; Southern States grain 
marketing is a subsidiary. 

Gone will be the present separate 
management service for affiliated 
local farm supply cooperatives, pri- 
vate agency services and petroleum 
cooperative management services. 

“The reorganization of Southern 
States distribution system on July 1 
may well be called a ‘modified de- 
centralization,’ designed to bring the 
organization and its functions and 
services closer to the people in the 
local communities who use those 
services,” says Howard Gordon, gen- 
eral manager. 

“It will eliminate duplications of 
activities within our field forces and 
contribute to more efficient and effec- 
tive use of manpower,” he added. “It 
means better coordination between 
all forces...” 

The new regions, headquarters and 
managers are: Region 1, Seaford, 
Del., Clark Nicholson, manager; Re- 
gion 2, Baltimore, Md., Robert Bryan, 
manager; Region 3, Winchester, Va., 
Jack McHugh, manager; Region 4, 
Richmond, Va., Hugh Harris, man- 
ager; Region 5, Roanoke, Va., Robert 
Feagans, manager; Region 6, Clarks- 





burg, W. Va., Houston Booth, man- 
ager; Region 7, Huntington, W. Va., 
Kenneth Burgess, manager; Region 
8, Lexington, Ky., John Henderson, 
manager; Region 9, Campbéllsville, 
Ky., Calfee Colson, manager, and 
Region 10, Madisonville, Ky., William 
Day, manager. 


Grain Merchandising 
Business Established 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — Julian 
Scott has established his own grain 
merchandising business here at 200 
Hazelwood Drive. Mr. Scott was for 
20 years on the trading floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for the 
Uhimann Grain Co. More recently he 
has been with the Goodpasture Grain 
& Milling Co. in Fort Worth. 

Mr. Scott announces that he will 
merchandise cereal and feed grains 
for domestic and export trade. 


——_ 


FEED YARDS TO EXPAND 

OAKLEY, KANSAS—Expansion of 
the Pioneer Feed Yards, which serve 
a five-county area, from 1,500 head 
to 5,000 head is being planned, also is 
the installation of a grain feed mill. 
Proceedings to incorporate for $250,- 
000 are under way. Stockholders are 
32 ranchers. 
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> Only the COCCIVAC. 
Vaccination program 
gives planned, lasting 


protection against 
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coccidiosis in the 
laying house! 
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va, PS-5210 
N Tovar) DORN and MITCHELL LABS., INC., Opelika, Alabame 


Please send me full data, including prices, on the Cocctvac 
Vaccination Program. 











This program teams COccivAc, a coccidiosis 
vaccine, with a recommended coccidiostat, such 
as TRITHIADOL® . . . gives pullets a measured, 
controlled infection and protects them while im- ADORESS 
munity is being developed. Cocctvac and TRI- 
THIADOL are sold also by Sterwin Chemicals Inc. CITY 
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HYDROL 
FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 


... rich in dextrose 
... improves palatability 
..- high in T. D.N. 
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‘=>: CORN PRO 


=: DUCTS DIVISION 
*ee* CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
9 East S55 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





| Order Kesmca 


| 
| 
_ Meat and Bone Meal 
w) — 


Milling 


NEW BRIGHTON 





AFMA 


(Continued from page 10) 





Americans who do not dare to stand 
up in a union hall and speak their 
minds.” 

Speaking on “Growth and Direction 
of Labor Power,” the New York at- 
torney declared that “technology, 
which has brought us so much prog- 
ress, has also carried us backward, 
by concentrating too much power in 
the hands of those with the least 
intellectual and moral qualifications 
for using it. And this is most evi- 
dent in industrial relations .. . 

“We allow freedom of speech to 
socialists, communists, pornographers 
and a wide assortment of rogues 
and fools, but withhold it from the 
working man,” Mr. Schmidt declared. 
“The idealism so implicit in the be- 
ginnings of trade unionism has been 
flagrantly betrayed . . . thrift, fru- 
gality and savings are passe today 
. . . people have come to believe 
that somehow the government can 
give you what it first doesn’t take 
from you... .” Mr, Schmidt reviewed 
the experience of France after a 
business depression in 1847-48, when 
the government passed a law giving 
every Frenchman a legal right to a 
job, and then had to shoot down 
disappointed mobs of working men 
when the jobs and the money gave 
out. 

He went on to document his charge 
with a review of the struggle over 
the right-to-work law in California, 
and the expulsion of union members 
who took the stand that unionism 
should sell itself. This expulsion was 
upheld in the courts. 

“We will not solve our labor prob- 
lems, or any other problems, just 
by passing laws,“’ Mr. Schmidt con- 
tinued. ‘““‘We must re-capture the mor- 
ality that is implicit in our first 
concepts of liberty and freedom.” 


“MANAGEMENT’S STRANGEST 
SECRET”—“You are now ... and 
you will become what... you think 
about,” said Earl Nightingale, Chi- 
cago lecturer, author and corpora- 
tion executive. 

Mr. Nightingale retired from a suc- 
cessful radio and television career 
four years ago at the age of 35 to 
seek answers to and lecture on life’s 
many paradoxes which he has ob- 
served since childhood. 

Our rewards in life must be in 
exact proportion to our contributions, 
said Mr. Nightingale. But, he warned, 
too often ways of increasing contribu- 
tions, and thus rewards, are over- 
looked. He indicated this is a primary 
reason why so often the fine, bold 
dreams of our youth turn into dusty 
nostalgia with the passing years. 

Mr. Nightingale also emphasized 
the importance of not following the 
crowd, 95% of which has consistent- 
ly and historically missed the boat 
in life. The other 5% are successful, 
he pointed out, because they have 
charted a course and know where 
they are going. 

Feed industry representatives in at- 
tendance were challenged by Mr. 








Nightingale to set goals, then think 
and act as individuals so that they 
might avoid being lulled into bore- 
dom and mediocrity, if not downright 
frustration and demoralization, be- 
cause they have permitted themselves 
to become just one more tiny piece in 
the vast mosaic of averageness we 
see around us on every side. 


MORALITY FOR MANAGEMENT 
—tTo overcome problems, practice en- 
thusiastic, positive thinking, Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, distinguished au- 
thor and spiritual leader told the 
association. 

“Morality for Management,” 
theme of the noted pastor’s talk, 
urged the scores of business leaders 
present to realize that they are trus- 
tees of American civilization, and that 
they should think positively with 
faith, joy and enthusiasm. 

Problems prove the prime factor 
in today’s living and in today’s busi- 
ness management, the pastor of Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, New York 
City, told his audience. “The human 
brain reels under the impact of all 
the problems we have today, but,” 
he continued, “as long as you're 
alive, you’re going to have problems. 
The only way you can be sure you 
are dead is to have no problems.” 

Dr. Peale interspersed and illus- 
trated his speech with numerous per- 
sonal experiences and humor. It was 
a message that brought the hundreds 
to their feet as he ended his address. 


“In the name of your own health, 
it is most urgent—for the sake of 
management—that you conquer emo- 
tional control,” he said. “Get peace 
in your heart if you do nothing else 
in this world,” he advised. 

“There’s a very simple philosophy,” 
the noted writer and pastor said, 
“that you should do the best you 
can, that you don’t hate anyone, that 
you are not mad at anyone, that you 
have no sense.of guilt, have no re- 
sentment against anyone, that you 
work hard and put your faith in 
God.” 


——_ 


RETIRED FEED MAN DIES 
ALBANY, N.Y.—John Lewis Bame, 
95, retired owner of the Nassau GLF 
Feed Store, died recently at his home. 








Another Profit-Able 


“FARMACEUTICAL” 
e 


YEARS OF 


“Farm-Proven” 
SUCCESS! 
STOCK and SELL 


SILAGE 
CULTURE 
CONCENTRATE 
@ Makes Silage Go 
Up to 25% Farther 
@ Increases Nutrient 
Values 
@ Reduces Spoilage 
@ Prevents Bad Odors 
A real money-maker for both Feed Deal- 
er and customer. Exclusive bacteria! 
action helps convert and release natu- 
ral growth stimulators and nutrients in 
silage. Proven in. feed lot and dairy. 


Order from Our Salesman, 
or Write . . 


Specifide ... 
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Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 

the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 

to proper application. With this choice of grinding char- 

acteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of qual- 
ity grinding, most efficient use of 
power, and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 


50° Yom 
i JACOBSON #f Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model “en 
QMac Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS Ham- 
mermill for custom grind- 
ing and special applice- 
tions. Quick screen 





Jacobson SPEEDY 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
**Junior’’ Hammernill. 3 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Grinder. 1 size; 5 
to 15 HP. 


ah 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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EGGSHELL BRAND 


because pouitrymen 
erly fed soft, reef 
turn out up to 24 


costs only 
These facts bh 
seller it is. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELI 





AWARDS 


(Continued from page 12) 





has been editor of Successful Farm- 
ing since 1957. 

Dr. Krider said the third AFMA 
annual animal agriculture awards 
program would be announced soon 
and he urged all farm magazine edi- 
tors and radio and television farm 
directors to enter. 

Entries were judged on these bases: 
(1) Interest and ability to hold the 
farmers’ attention, convey the latest 
information and stimulate construc- 
tive action, and (2) encourage the 
most economical production of live- 
stock and poultry of highest quality, 
fitting best into market demands. 

Judges of entries for the 1960 com- 
petition were: Ralph Reeder, presi- 
dent, American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors; Brian For- 
ster, director of public relations, 
American Veterinary Medical Assn.; 
Lloyd H. Geil, general manager, Poul- 





Convinced... 


Your 


e Experts say no two thumb prints are identical. 


And we at The V. D. Anderson Company, after 


SOLVENT 


almost 60 years experience in solving oil milling 


problems for over 4,000 oil millers, are equally 


EQUIPMENT 


convinced that no two oil mills are identical in their 


solvent equipment requirements. To meet these 


Requirements 
Are Different— 
As Different As 





widely varying requirements Anderson provides a 
variety of solvent plants, including indoor and out- 
door installations, from which to select one based 
solely on the right interpretation of your requirements. 


You can bank on Anderson engineers’ ability to 


Thumb Prints... 


make a survey and offer you the best suited process 
and equipment. A request on your letterhead gets 
us together to discuss your requirements—without 


obligation of course. 


HE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio 





try and Egg National Board; Arthur 
Broadwin, director, agricultural rela- 
tions, National Dairy Council; Paul 
Zillman, director, department of live- 
stock, American Meat Institute, and 
Frank M. Atchley, agricultural con- 
sultant, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 





MARKETS 


(Continued from page 10) 





Government controls, he said, 
would involve control on sales per 
farm; there would be no other way. 

“Controls offer riskless, profitable 
prices, but you also decide that no one 
farmer should be paid any more in 
one year than another,” he said. 
“Eventually this leads to a leveling 
of supports to a level where most of 
the voters are. But I’m not for it, as 
most people know. 

“Unless we use our markets to 
assist in balancing supply and de- 
mand, we will have controls no farm- 
er would buy if he could see 10 years 
ahead.” 

Commenting on the present farm 
problem and program, Mr. Kline cited 
the huge surpluses and said that 
farmers have drawn a check against 
future income to the extent of “$9 to 
$10 billion through supports and the 
accumulation of surpluses.” 

On the farm, there are capital, 
labor and management. But, said Mr. 
Kline, the outlook for income per 
unit of management especially and 
labor and capital is not good gener- 
ally. Thus, he said, an adjustment is 
in the offing. 

Mr. Kline said that the farm prob- 
lem and possible solutions are pri- 
marily a political problem, and he 
urged persons in his audience to get 
active in politics, to take a more ac- 
tive part in determining sound pro- 
grams. 


Miles Rite Agents 
To Handle Enzymes 


ELKHART, IND.—Miles Chemical 
Co. officials have announced that 
Gladwin A. Read Co., Evanston, IIL, 
and the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y., have been appointed 
agents for the sale of Milezyme en- 
zymes. 

According to W. J. Ferracone, sales 
manager, “The appointments are 
part of an over-all plan to establish 
a nation-wide network of qualified 
agents to handle the sale of Milezyme 
enzymes, located strategically so as 
to be able to provide unparalleled cus- 
tomer service.” 

Miles recently received the go- 
ahead from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to sell Milezyme en- 
zymes for use in non-medicated poul- 
try and livestock feeds. 

The Gladwin A. Read Co. will serve 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin and Lake 
County, Ind. 

The Sunset Feed & Grain Co. will 
lt andle the sale of Milezyme enzymes 
in the New York state area. 








Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Olls 

Peder Devold Wheat Germ Oil 











_@§ Advertisement 


alue of Enzyme 
dditive to Silage 
plained by Kistner 

Northern Biochemical Corporation 


It might be said that enzymes rule 
BP world. All plant and animal life 
tein 





subject to the action of these pro- 
molecules to build energy, re- 


and katabolic processes. 
therefore are not new 
Py , but are as old 
life itself. The knowledge of how 
es function is comparatively 
, however, and we are just begin- 
to learn how to harness these 
t compounds and “break” 

to work for our benefit. 


A Enzymes Active in Silage 
| The green material cut for silage, 


perfect silage time. Unfortu- 
nately—as people experienced 
when silage turns out poorly—many 
variables exist. 

, Cary nn oe ns =e to con- 
ro. a g practices to 


ble putrifying and butyric acid form- 
ing organisms which are also present 
in the material along with desirable 


"that is why we developed 
t y we ENsilose. 
It is produced by fermenting pure su- 
crose sugar which is placed upon a 
carrier that is easily added to the 
green material. Ten pounds of ENsi- 
lose is added to each ton of green 
material by 
the load or on top 
between loads. It can be added by an 
adapter on a blower or hand fed. 
_ Faster Fermentation 
This prefermentation produces su- 
ar derivatives which encourage the 
growth of favorable organisms in 
silo and discourage the growth of 
infavorable ones—just as would the 
in the original material un- 
ideal conditions. But instead of 
ting for favorable anisms to 
elop naturally, EN: intro- 
fluces them at the beginning of the 
ilage process and stops the multi- 
plication of unfavorable organisms by 
“depriving them of oxygen. A large 
part of the fermentation process is 
pleted in 48 to 72 hours at low 


— -daov high fi 
ble nutrients 
od. 


Enzymes with activi invol 
hydrolysis seem to See ao ae 





REE SAMPLES OF 
Nsilose OFFERED 
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Complete Packaging Program 





NOW YOU CAN PACKAGE 


ENsilose 


THE ENZYME-BASED SILAGE 
ACTIVATOR THAT DOES ALL THIS: 


f™ LOWERS FEEDING COSTS 


Animals require less treated silage to make the same gains, or make greater gains 
when fed equal amounts of ENsilose-treated silage. (Test data and feeder reports shown 


in literature). 


f-~ THREE TIMES THE LACTIC ACID 


Samples from six silos in southwestern Minnesota showed the three silos treated with 
ENsilose averaged three times the lactic acid content as the untreated silos. This 
amounted to approximately one pound of lactic acid per hundred pounds of untreated 
silage against three pounds per hundred of treated silage. A pound of lactic acid is worth 
2.8 pounds of complete cattle ration. 


L- INCREASES TOTAL ENERGY AVAILABLE 


Added calories per ton of ENsilose-treated silage equals the calories in % bushel of 
corn. This would be equivalent to adding about 714 bushels of shell corn to 10 tons of 


silage. 


{-~ NO LOSS THROUGH SPOILAGE 


Eliminates spoilage when air is closed off from surface of the silage. Far less spoilage 
even when silage is exposed to air. 4 


§= 5 TO 21% MORE DRY MATERIAL 


Consistent increases in dry matter indicates the enzyme action takes up water and 
converts it into nutrient materials. 


io” MORE APPETIZING FLAVOR 


Makes silage animals will relish because it tastes better. When offered both, cattle in- 
variably prefer the ENsilose-treated silage. No waste. 


§-~ SWEET, PLEASANT AROMA 


Silage retains odor of fresh material with a slight fermentation tang. No disagree- 
able odor clings to clothing after handling ENsilose-treated silage. 


hb” ECONOMICAL SILAGE INSURANCE 


Only ten pounds used per ton of silage guarantees excellent silage of all kinds — grass, 
alfalfa, corn, oats, sorghum, beans, etc. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


You can add ENsilose to your line of packaged feeds and 
supplements, and sell under your brand name. Northern 
Biochemical Corporation offers regional and national 
advertising to help all packagers, plus dealer advertising 
direct mail, point-of-purchase, and other promotion aids 
at cost. 


Before you consider any silage preservative or silage sweet- 
ener—learn how much MORE you can offer with ENsilose! 


oe me ee 
= ee oe ee oe oe ee ee me 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 20¢ per w 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 


. each word, 


Classitie 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


ord; minimum charge 
15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
abbrevi- 





OW 


i 


retail 


sertion additional for forward- 
ing replies. Commere advertising not 
accepted classified advertising 





a rie 


PUBLIC om app AND ADVERTIS- 
ing manager with poultry background. 
Give full particulars first letter. Replies 
confidential. Address Ad No, 5936, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 35 inch dial, Model 
2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


1955 AND 1956 DAFFIN MOBILE MILLIS, 
perfect condition. H. W. Connaughton, 
Box 237, Fulton, Ky. 





SEWING MACHINES,  FISCHBEIN AND 
Union Special pull down models, Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WENGER W4-75 MOLASSES MIXER, 
complete with 20 H.P. TEFC motor and 
V-belt drives. J. W. Easlund & Sons, De- 
Smet, dD. 





FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPAOITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY “AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2106 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 














BULK FEED DELIVERY SEMI TRAILERS 
—2-24 ft. Bulkmaster trailers, full bulk 
auger unloading, single axle, 36 in. chain 
bottom conveyor, rebuilt independent en- 
gine drive. 1-24 ft. Baughman, full bulk, 
6 compartments, auger unloading, tandem 
axle, independent engine drive. 1-36 ft. 
Pak-Master model PM50 combination bag 
and bulk, 1% years old, 36 in. belt over 
chain conveyor, full hydraulic drives, 
sliding tandem, independent engine drive. 
1-34 ft. Pak-Master model PM60 combin- 
ation bag and bulk, air unloading system, 
steel top, 9 ft. spread tandem, 36 h.p. in- 
dependent engine drive. Above units in 
good repair. Write Gaddis Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Walford, lowa, for further details. 





FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 
Seates, Hommermills, Feed 


Meckines, Eioupers, Tee 
and Graia 


&. H. SEER & CO., INC. 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk %. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Sewing 








Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Il. 








om | 36” ATTRITION MILL; 5 TON EU- 
horizon mixer with —— chain 

p-~J and 40 H.P. motor. J. E. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RBICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
ecrew conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


SECO HAMMER MILL AND BLOWER, 
direct connected to 30 H.P. Fairbanks- 
Morse motor, 220/440, 3-phase, 60 cycles, 
3,500 R.P.M,. Never used. Make offer, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa. Inspection invited. 
Address Ad No. 5916, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 











“DRI-PUMP” UNITS. 
feeder valves and rotary air- 
locks. Positive pressure blowers, any size, 
cyclones, “Hi-Efficiency,”’ new design, 50% 
less dust loss. “Hi-Vac” air lifts, dustiess, 
$1,260 and up. Nolder & Company, Box 14, 





Corona Del Mar, Cal. 
1957 IOWA PORTABLE, MOUNTED ON 
1957 Chev. truck, G.M.C, 4031-C diesel 
power plant, t. Also 





two 1953 Champion mill and “mixer units, 
both mounted on 1953 Ford trucks. Mooers 
Mfg., Windom, Minn. Phone TE 1-2644 or 
Mid-States Mill Machinery, Omaha, Neb.; 
Phone WA 5183. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 
No. 9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150 cu. ft. 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
dling system including: 1,800 cu, ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 
tails. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 








FOR SALE—1958 500 DODGE CAB OVER 
162 in. wheel base, 2 speed axle, 8:25-12 
ply tires; extra heavy springs both front 
and rear, governor, west coast mirrors 
with 17 ft. van body with 6 in. extension, 
dome lights (complete unit beautifully 
checkerboarded). It is a big capacity all 
weather unit. Wonderful unit to work 
feed from and would be fine for od — 
in egg, seed or poultry business. Next 
new condition ready to go $3,950. Will a 
van body separately and keep truck. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6866, Feedstuffs, Minneapo- 
lis 40, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











POULTRY FIELDMAN WITH PATHOLOG- 
ical degree, interested integrated opera- 
tion, to take complete charge of manage- 
ment and disease problems. Only interested 
in profit sharing basis. Address Ad No. 
6922, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


Two 1 ton S. Howes Vertical Feed Mixers ¢/w 72 H.P. TEFC motor 220 v. 3 ph. 


25 H.P. Kewanee fire box type boiler c/w automatic gas burner and all auto- 


Item | 
oe wil hoodie A tet! Wao tenet tod be per hour. 
Item 3. Steel leg 45° long c/w head and boot pulley, belts and cups 3°'x5"’. 
Item 4. S. Howes corn cleaner and scalper Eureka No. 0 serial number 95394. 
Item 5. 

matic controls. 
Item 6. 800 Amp. switch c/w buss 


220 entrance 
switches, conduit, and other electrical equipment. 


For prices and further information write or call 
M. D. King Milling Co., Phone 684, Pittsfield, 


cups 4"'x7" and belt. 


ber system ond various storters, 


Ilinois 








good condition, good rubber. 


5 orders on one trip. 





FOR SALE 
Fruehauf 24-ft. Van, single axle trailer, good condition, good rubber. 
Highway Trailer, grain box, single axle trailer, good condition, good rubber. 
Trailmobile, 24-ft. frame, with 5 bulk compartments, hydraulic gates, auger and 
22-ft. boom. Removable partitions and hinged V-bottom. Can be used for 
bulk, sacks or other material, new condition, good rubber. 
Chevrolet tractor, 1955, sight cyl., stub nose, straddle tanks, hydraulic and air, 


This is a real combination for any business with a large volume. Take 5 feeds or 


A. Any business that hauls its own chows from mill, bulk station or rail site. 
B. Any business that is also in the grain business. 
C. Any business that is also in the egg or 
All four of these units can be bought for $10,000.00 which is less than the 
bulk unit alone would cost. We would keep the first two units if not needed. 
Address Ad No. 5865, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


business. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 
ee 

EXPERIENCED GRAIN EXECUTIVE 
wants new opportunity. 15 years’ back- 
ground includes financing, merchandising, 
traffic, hedging, plant operations, process- 
ing, binding. College graduate. Can in- 


Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 4 40, Minn. 


WANTED _ ~ PROGRESSIVE 2 ORGANIZA- 
tion with challenging position. Offering 
experience as production manager; trained 
in production methods and procedures, 
technical service, cost estimating and 
labeling. Age 27, college graduate. West 
Coast preferred. Address Ad No. 6915, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS GRADUATE, 
age 35, B.S. degree in animal science, 
successful district salesman for major 
feed company 10 years, desires position 
in sales management with smaller pro- 
gressive feed company. Strong emphasis 
on sales program and training. Address 
Ad No. 5935, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


—— 


RG ein 
A S 


FREE CATALOG! 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
LS 


WELL ESTABLISHED FEED BUSINESS 
(popular franchise) and mobile grinder. 
Smith Agency, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


THRIVING BUSINESS, FEED, 
John Deere implements, 10,000 bushel 
elevator, building, shop equipment, terms, 
Peeples Realty, Salida, Colo. 


FOR LEASE—FEED AND GRAIN 








Excellent location in Woodstock, Ill, Large 
bin and warehouse storage. Contact: Carol 
Franks, Marengo, Ill., Jordan 8-8581 Ma- 
rengo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 








nme eon aie Vv ——— 
ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
H. Beer & Co., 


Pp machinery. E. 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 

WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Eu ixer, without motor. O. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSO 
scales, bag closing machines and 
ae 3 mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

_— Mill Machi 


7 ff 
City, Me. 











tablished firm, offer 
twines. Address Ad No. 6862, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE IN MICHIGAN—FEED MILL. 
Compact plant now handling fastest sell- 
ing feed in the “United States.” Plant 
equipped with dryer, bean and grain 
mills. Dump, grinder, mixers and large 
warehouse for storing and wholesaling 
feeds and fertilizers. R for Li 

owner retiring. Can be 








ht on con- 











HELP WANTED 
v 
mere 


WANTED—PRODUCTION MANAGER FOR 
small feed mill in Puerto Rico. Would 
also handle buying. Immediate opening. 
All replies kept confidential. Phone Jack- 
son 2-5491, New Orleans, La., 
details. 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL MANAGER 
for chick hatchery and breeding farm. 
Experience essential in production, finance, 
personnel. Send complete resume. Replies 
confidential. Address Ad No, 5937, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — MAINTENANCE FOREMAN 
and assistant mill manager for large cat- 
tle feed yard 8. W. of Los Angeles. Some 
technical knowledge preferable. Send 
photo, qualifications, present salary and 
previous experience to Ad No. 5927, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


IOWA MANUFACTURER OF COMPLETE 
line of bulk feed bodies has openings for 
aggressive sales outlets. If you are now 
selling equipment direct to feed dealers 
and wish to add a bulk feed body line, 
write to Ad No. 5939, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—AREA MANAGER, NINE TER- 
ritories, new position, ive mid- 
western feed bene wanna full line ton- 
nage, experience men, 
selling new dealers and developing pres- 
ent ones. Present 
this ad. Give complete resume vwith kodak 
picture attached. Address Ad No. 6877, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TONIST — FOR PROGRESSIVE, 
long established, medium-sized mill in 
eastern Pennsylvania manufacturing com- 
plete line of feeds. College graduate with 
commercial experience preferred. Position 
involves feed formulation, supervision of 
experimental testing, writing promotion- 
al pamphlets, supplying technical advice 
to customers and salesmen. No overnight 
traveling. Give personal history and salary 
expected. Replies held strictly fid 


for all 


























tract. Address Ad No. 5924, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
FOR SALE—HATCHERY AND POULTRY 


request. Reason, retirement age. Address 
Aas No. 6905, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 





FOR SALE—FEED PLANT AND 
storage on R. R. siding. Includes: Con- 
crete warehouse, recently painted, 56,000 
sq. ft. floor space, 40,000 Ib. truck scales, 
two-room equipped office, 170,000 bu. 
concrete bulk grain storage, equipped 
with* dump, electrical truck hoist, venti- 
lating gystem, Hot Spot Detector, man- 
lift, necessary conveyors, elevators, etc., 
also three bulk oil storage tanks, feeding 
floor, barn, corn crib, and M & M corn 
sheller mounted on Pord truck. Excellent 
opportunity for the — man to step 





right into b July 1. 
Big Gain Products, West Union, lowa; 
Phone 144. 





SOUTH AMERICA 


FOR SALE—$80,000 
COMPLETE ORGANIZED FEED MILL 
AND RETAIL STORE 


Fast growing business, market tremen- 
deus possibilities. Owner wants retire 
latest January, 1961. Will stay on un- 
til new owner broken in. Address ad 
No. 5901, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Mina. 














tial. Address Ad No. 5903, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





NUTRITIONIST 


Major feed manufacturer has 
an opening for a nutritionist 
to service several plant oper- 
ations. Formulation of all 
types of rations. 


Experience in animal feed 
formulation is necessary. Ap- 
plicants should have an aca- 
demic background in nutri- 


tion. Ph.D. degree preferred, 
but not essential. Midwest- 
ern location. Please send 


complete resume and salary 
expectation to: 
Ad No. 5908, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

















Sales Engineer Joins 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Richard R. Mur- 
nane has joined the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. as sales engineer for the 
grain processing 
equipment 
division. 

A former resi- 
dent of St. Paul, 
Mr. Murnane has 
moved to Fargo, 
N.D., from where 
he will cover the 
territory of North 
Dakota and upper 
Minnesota. 

A graduate of 
St. Thomas in sci- 
ence and business, Mr. Murnane had 
been with U. S. Electrical Motors as 
See yr Soe, OF DNS Sieg 





R. R, Murnane 








AUCTION MEETING—These are the poultry auction representa- 

who attended the recent meeting in Jackson, Miss. (left to right): 
t row, Ken Layfield, manager, Eastern Shore Poultry Growers Exchange; 
Tatum, manager, Southwest Poultry Growers Exchange; Ben Quillen, 
t, Eastern Shore Poultry Growers Exchange, Selbyville, Del.; Henry 
manager, Arkansas Exchange, and William L. Norton, Jr., secre- 

rer, Georgia Exchange; back row, E. P. Halbert, vice president, 

west Exchange; Gail Cuculic, secretary-treasurer, Southwest Exchange; 
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MILLING MACHINERY - REAL ESTATE - OFFICE FURNITURE 
MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE and ASSIGNEE SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


PURSUANT to an order by the Hon. Burke |. Burke, 
County Judge of Erie County, and the Mortgagee, 
we will on 
TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 at 10:00 a.m. 
offer for sale 


The land, buildings, milling and processing machinery and equip- 
ment, office equipment and furniture, trucks and automobiles of the 


MARITIME MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


278 HOPKINS STREET (on the premises) BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 








Waldrep, auctioneer, Georgia Exchange; Elmer Snyder, board mem- 
, Alabama Exchange, and Dick Haggard, manager Alabama Exchange. 


oultry Exchange 
Council Organized 


_ JACKSON, MISS. — The National 

Council of Poultry Exchanges was 
Organized here recently by represen- 
tatives of broiler auctions in Del- 
marva, Georgia, Alabama, Texas and 
Arkansas. 

The purpose of the council will be 
to standardize rules and promote the 
Sale of poultry through the ex- 
changes. The idea of forming the 
council was brought up at the meet- 
ing of representatives of poultry auc- 
tions from all over the US. gath- 
ered to “exchange ideas, policies and 
to coordinate thoughts and activi- 
ties.” 

Ben P. Quillen, president of the 
Eastern Shore Poultry Growers Ex- 
@Ghange, Selbyville, Det, was elected 

chairman of the group. 

Lynn Tatum, manager of the South- 

estern Poultry Growers Exchange, 

enter, Texas, was elected temporary 
Secretary-treasurer. 

Another meeting of the auction 
Personnel is scheduled to be held 
Soon. Before this meeting, each ex- 
change will have appointed three 

bers to the permanent board of 
Brectors for the council. 
/William L. Norton, Jr., attorney 
gr the Georgia Poultry Exchange, 
named attorney for the national 
p and requested to prepare a 
rter and by-laws for submission 
all state exchanges. It was deter- 
ed that a subsequent organiza- 

m meeting would be held prior to 

d-June. 

One of the primary topics under 

ion at the meeting was con- 








COMPANY, P.O. BOX 4327. TELE- 
PHONE HE 8-1746, MOBILE, ALA. 


























demnation regulations, procedures 
and policies of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Recommendations adopted by the 
group were: “(1) That the USDA in- 
spector be required to weigh or ac- 
tually supervise and certify the accu- 
rate weighing of each lot of con- 
demned poultry, (2) that the con- 
demnations be identified by lots, and 
(3) that the USDA inspector mail a 
copy of Form 512-1 or require the 
processor to mail said copy to seller 
of each lot.” 


992 Million Bu. Seen 
As Winter Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON — Winter wheat 
production is now estimated at 992 
million bu., 7% more than last year 
and 19% more than average, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture says. 

Significant production gains in the 
Corn Belt, Oklahoma and Washing- 
ton boosted winter wheat production 
above the level estimated on April 1, 
despite a relatively sharp drop in 
Nebraska and minor losses in Texas 
and several Rocky Mountain states. 

The May 1 production forecast of 
992 million bu. is 15 million bu. above 
the April 1 forecast, with the prospect 
of ranking as the fourth largest crop 
of record. 





Auctioneers RALPHIROSEN, INC. 
HURST BUILDING - WA 2957 + BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Battery of 7 
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BINS, SPOUTING, HOPPERS and DUCTWORK 


LARGE QUANTITY ASS’T BUCKET & WORM CONVEYORS W/MOTORS 


LARGE QUANTITY OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


The above will be offered in bulk, units and piecemeal lots. Sale 
subject to confirmation by the Hon. Burke |. Burke, County Judge 


Erie County. 
Terms: Cash or Certified Check 


Appraisers 

















* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 








Dealers and Distributors Wanted in Selected Areas 


Better Service through Better Engineering. 
Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches. 


304 SHIPMAN ROAD 


NEW BULK FEED BODY COSTS LESS 


to BUY « MAINTAIN « OPERATE 


Baughman i 


Superior design —a combination of 
Baughman engineering and over 30 
years of construction experience. 
Self-Unloading — heavy-duty hydrav- 
lic motor powers 9” delivery and 9” 
vertical ougers. 

Easy to intain — no plicated 
gears to break down; simplified V-Belt 
clutch arrangement; trouble-free hy- 
draulic motors; simple turning mech- 
anism on stock locater. 

Easy to load — large full-length hatch 
door opens easily at touch of finger. 
Durable construction — multi-compart- 
mented body, electrically all-welded 13- 
gouge steel, waterproof throughout. 
Optional — lever controls and auto- 
matic hydraulic stack-lift and turner. 
Located ot rear of cab within easy 
reach of operator. 





HMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEYVILLE, MLL. 
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ARE YOU SURE A LOT OF VITAMIN A IN YOUR FEED 
ISN'T WASTED... BECAUSE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT 
STOPS WORKING WHERE IT’S NEEDED MOST? 


. aS 
he ee 
- - * 






















ORDINARY 
ANTIOXIDANT... 
































BUT SANTOQUIN 
MAKES CERTAIN... 





























that every bit of vitamin A... reaches the bird’s bloodstream . . . 


ONLY SANTOQUIN® FOOD VALUE GUARD PRESERVES 
VITAMIN A ALL THROUGH THE BODY OF THE BIRD 


Natural vitamin A begins to oxidize in the feedstuff during mixing, continues to oxidize in the 
mixed feed during storage, oxidizes most rapidly in the bird’s digestive tract. That’s why quality 
feed mills often add excess supplementary vitamin A ...to make sure enough “A” lasts through 
metabolism. jj Now... Santoquin stops oxidation of feedstuff vitamin A as soon as you mix it in 
... prevents loss of your feed’s vitamin potency even in the intestine of the birds. And that’s not 
all. Santoquin acts in the bird just like vitamin E .. . to give sure protection against vitamin defi- 
ciency diseases. Santoquin saves the “A”... and works like “E”! Ml Only % pound per ton does 
the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes, and in your concentrates. We’ll be 
happy to send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 








SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS .... LIKE NO OTHER POULTRY FEED ANTIOXIDANT CAN °° °° SSS see sesreseesecorerescecesens 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Organic Chemicals Division, Dept. 2728-A, St. Louis 66, Mo. 














o _ 

. . 

ORDINARY ; F 

ANTIOXIDANT sANTOQUIN nf Please send me: é M “ 

Prevents rancidity in feed. .......... Yes Yes “ O “Santoquin Poultry Feeds,” Tech. Bulletin FC -9 onsanto ° 

; ; . [) “Question and Answer” brochure on Santoquin . 

Protects vitamin A through ° (J Names of pre- mixers supplying Santoquin ° 

digestion and metabolism ........... « No Yes + C0 Research reports . 

Preserves carotenes ..........ee0. No Yes ne Title 7 

Improves pigmentation by . Company . 

guarding xanthophylils............-. No Yes © Street. ° 
. 

Acts in the bird like vitamin E e City _State c 

. ” 


to prevent diseases ........---+-+. No Yes 
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: CHICKS 


(Continued from page 1) 





‘broiler-type eggs in incubators May 
4, 1960, than May 1, 1959. 

) May 1 figures for eggs in incuba- 
‘tors show that the greatest relative 
@xpansion probably will be in the 
New England, middle Atlantic and 
west south central states. In both the 
New England and west south central 
states the percent change in egg-type 
eggs in incubators from May 1 of 
last year to May 1 of this year was 
24; for the middle Atlantic states, 16. 
A decline of 18% was reported for 


_ the east south central region. Per- 
- cent changes in other regions ranged 


_ from plus 8% to minus 3%. 
Mountain states, which account for 


only a small percentage of the na- 


tion’s total output, seem to be headed 
for the greatest expansion, percent- 
ise, in broiler production. Com- 
ial hatcheries in 
ted 22% more broiler-type eggs 
their incubators May 1, 1960, than 
did a year earlier. The south 
Atlantic states, where more than a 
third of the nation’s broiler chicks 
are being hatched, had 12% more 
incubated eggs. Other increases: East 
south central, 11%; Pacific and west 
south central, 6%, and west north 





Egg-Type Chicks Hatched by 
Hatcheries 













































































Commercial 
{000's omitted) 
State and prit— Jan. thru April 
division 1959 «= 1960* «61959 #81960* 
Maine ....... 627 $28 2,332 1,763 
New. Hamp 62! 450 =—s «i, 96! 1,120 
Vermont ..... 69 70 198 186 
Massachusetts 1,607 1,740 6,213 5,156 
Rh. Island ... 39 ae 175 94 
Connecticut .. 1,261 1,148 5,030 3,545 
a ie ‘owens 4,224 3,980 15,909 11,864 
New York ... 2,707 2,400 8,544 6,870 
New Jersey .. 3,140 2,200 13,270 7,300 
Pennsylvania . 6,497 4,666 19,787 14,765 
1 Ae sous 12,344 9,266 41,601 28,935 
GN idt'caioe 5,910 4,200 15,930 10,100 
indiana ...... 6,855 6,223 17,919 14,100 
TUNES ccceccs 7,637 6,000 19,623 14,633 
Michigan .... 2,550 2,000 6° 4,710 
Wisconsin .... 3,914 3,250 8,642 6,353 
E. N. C. .. 26,066 21,753 68,964 49,896 
Minnesota 14,200 10,900 29,675 18,730 
eee 19,040 14,550 37,070 24,150 
Missouri ..... 7,292 3,588 14,784 7,282 
N. Dakota 1,474 950 2,367 7,326 
S. Dakota 4,975 4,000 9%,42 6,382 
Nebraska 6,500 4,604 14,045 8,387 
Kansas ....... 3,54) 2,620 7,618 5,250 
W. WN. C... 57,082 41,212 114,983 71,507 
Delaware .... es oe se ee 
Maryland .... 307 286 638 
Virginia ...... 1,523 975 44,407 2,532 
W. Virginia .. oe os bed se 
N. Carolina .. 1,620 1,459 5,995 3,630 
$. Carolina 80 6it 2,692 =1,952 
Georgia ..... 2.749 $1,170 9,978 4,055 
Florida ...... 1,207 «1,121 5,045 4,224 
eS are 98,496 75,793 429,746 417,347 
Kentucky 1,180 650 «62,785 1,500 
Tennessee 1,800 1,330 5250 3,730 
Alabama . 1,03! 715 3,80! 2,044 
Mississippi 731 369 «862,724 =, 263 
€&.$.C. ... 4,742 3,064 14,560 8,537 
Arkansas 621 527 2,608 1,246 
Louisiana 345 348 «61,486 1, 160 
Oklahoma 1,035 790 463,125 2,455 
VORRS oc sacsess 3,55! 2,678 13,837 9%,083 
w.s.c 5,552 4,343 21,056 13,944 
Montana & 
N. Mex.** 549 3467 1,224 798 
+ nae ernie 526 365 1,525 931 
in 
\rizonee* 208 168 79 60! 
Colorado 534 415 «1,681 «41,137 
GEES <5 cdvooas 360 310 «614128136 
Mountain .. 2,177 1,625 6,638 4,603 
Washington .. 1,238 1,050 4,814 3,992 
Oregon ...... 685 537 2,542 1,934 
California 6,192 5,148 23,858 20,017 
Pacific 8.115 6.735 31,214 25,943 
at aor 129,598 97,771 344,67! 232,576 





*Preliminary. **Combined to avoid disclosing 
individual operations. *South Atlantic total in- 
cludes Delaware and West Virginie. 














Chicken Eggs in Incubators May 1, 1960 





——Per cent change—— 
from May |, 1959 





Geographic Broiler- Egq- Total 

divisions type type eggs 
New Oe. cacosks —i! +24 —4 
Middle Atlantic ..... - +16 +8 
East North Centra! —s8 +7 +2 
West North Centra! +5 +8 +7 
South Atlantic ...... +12 —3 +11 
East South Central .. +1! —'6 +8 
West South Central.. + 6 +24 +8 
Mountain .........+- +22 —3 +7 
PAGES ~osccececcves +6 +3 +5 

WD dec ci cedacin +7 +7 +7 








central, 5%. Incubator reductions: 
New England, 11%, and east north 
central, 8%. Middle Atlantic hatch- 
eries reported no change. 
Smaller Flocks 

Some observers say that next sea- 
son's laying flocks will be 5-6% small- 
er than a year ago. It is believed that 
many older hens will be kept over, 
possibly resulting in problems with 
egg quality and lowered efficiency. 

It appears that there will be a 
strong demand for late chicks, but 
buyers, some observers say, will find 
them relatively scarce and will not 
be able to be very selective as to 
strains and breeds. 

In addition to slow chick demand 
early this year, hatchery output was 
cut by unseasonable weather and 


| storms in many areas of the country 


during March. 

Even though egg production re- 
mains about the same as last May, 
egg prices generally are higher than 
a year ago, and the smaller size of 
the nation’s laying flock is expected 
to prevent any serious drop in prices. 
Market specialists predict that egg 
prices will be stronger this summer 
and that favorable levels will be 
maintained through the fall and win- 
ter of 1960-61. 

Nationally, poultrymen had about 
3% fewer layers at the start of May 
this year than the same month last 
year, but due to a heavier rate of 
lay, egg production now is just about 
where it was last year. 

Both broiler-type and egg-type 
chick prices are reported to be a bit 
stronger because of the late strength 
in demand. And the long-time outlook 
is, in the opinion of some, for chick 
supplies being somewhat less than 
demand. 





TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 





crease and March followed with an 

11% gain. April countered the ex- 

pansion with a reduction of 5%. 
Incubator Count 

Eggs-in-incubator figures further 
define the current trend in turkey 
production. According to May 1 data, 
the number of heavy white breed 
poults hatched in May will be larger, 
but the number of other heavy poults 
will be smaller than in May last year. 
Light breed poult hatches in May are 
expected to be considerably smaller 
than a year earlier. All breeds con- 
sidered, the number of eggs in incu- 
bators May 1 was down from a year 
earlier. 

USDA says the number of heavy 
breed poults produced last month was 
about the same as for the same 
month last year. Production of heavy 
white breed poults was up 17% from 
April, 1959, but the number of other 
heavy breed poults produced was 
down 4%. 

Heavy white breed poults totaled 
3,309,000, compared with 2,818,000 in 
April, 1959. Other heavy breed poults 
totaled 12,749,000, compared with 13,- 
303,000 in April, 1959. April light 
breed production was down 45% from 
1959 to 1960— 1,063,000 compared 
with 1,943,000. 

Output of heavy breed poults dur- 
ing the first four months of 1960 was 
15% larger than a year earlier, while 
hatch of heavy white breed poults 
during this period was up 23% and 
other heavy breed hatch was up 13%. 
Production of light breed poults Jan- 
uary through April, 1960, was off 49% 
from the same period in 1959. 

The New England, east north cen- 
tral, west north central and south 
central regions hatched more heavy 
breed poults in April of this year than 
last year, but New England was the 
only region of this group that also 
reported an increase in light breed 
poult production. 

Limited Poult Supply 

The nation’s poult hatch this year 
has kept ahead of last year’s even 
though it has been reported that few- 
er breeder hens have limited the sup- 
ply of hatching eggs and poults. This 


has been possible, some believe, part- 
ly because hatchability has been bet- 
ter than a year earlier. 

Egg and poult prices have been re- 
ported to be holding at about the 
same level as last year, but demand 
is very strong and growers who have 
not made commitments are calling 
loudly for eggs and poults. 

Some turkeymen are anxious to put 
out more poults because of the fav- 
orable outlook for turkey prices, but 
a scarcity of eggs seems to be holding 
output in check. Even so, the tend- 
ency seems to be for stretching the 
hatching season. And if this does oc- 
cur, the fall and winter outlook will 
become less favorable, according to 
some observers. 

Many forecasters are saying that 
growers should not count on the 
Christmas market this year. It ap- 
pears to them that the price trends 
of the 1959 holiday season are not 
expected to repeat. Therefore, they 
are advising growers to start poults 
for the more usual pattern of mar- 
kets of past years other than 1959. 





Speakers Named for 
Pacific N.W. Meeting 


SPOKANE, WASH.—R. C. Wood- 
worth, vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
and Richard K. Baum, executive vice 
president of Western Wheat Associ- 
ates, U.S.A., Inc., will speak at the 
39th annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. 
at Spokane June 8-9. 

Mr. Woodworth and Mr. Baum will 
speak at the convention's second 
business session at the Davenport 
Hotel June 9. They are the first of 
five to accept invitations to speak at 
the convention, according to H. W. 
(Pete) Poort, Jr., convention chair- 
man. 

Mr. Baum will speak on “Develop- 
ing Markets for Wheat in Asia,” and 
Mr. Woodworth will speak on “Mar- 
keting the Grain Industry.” 
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New Payment Rates 
On Farm Reseal Loans 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revised storage rates to be paid to 
farmers who hold price-support loan 
stocks in farm storage under reseal 
for another year, during 1960-61. 

The new yearly reseal storage 
rates, with the former rates given 
after in parentheses, follow: 

Corn, 14¢ per bushel (16¢); oats, 
10¢ per bushel (12¢); barley, 14¢ per 
bushel (16¢); grain sorghums, 24¢ 
per hundredweight (28-31¢), and 
wheat, 14¢ per bushel (16-17¢). 

These rates were set in line with 
amounts to be paid warehousemen 
for the storage of grain under the re- 
vised Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. They are 2¢ per bushel less 
than last year for corn, barley and 
oats. The reseal rate for wheat in 
those sections of the country where 
most wheat is resealed, primarily in 
the northern states, will also be 2¢ 
less. 

The rates will apply to reseal and 
extended reseal price-support loans 
for a full year’s storage following 
support loan maturity dates this 
summer. 





Atlanta Milling Co. 
Adds to Sales Staff 


ATLANTA, GA.—H. Morgan Mil- 
ner, Macon, has been named to the 
sales staff of Atlanta Milling Co., 
Charles Dannals, company president, 
announced. Living in Macon, he will 
serve south Georgia and part of the 
northwest section of Georgia. 

Mr. Milner has been connected 
with the poultry industry for 22 
years, having started as a “night 
man” at Southern Hatchery in Zebu- 
lon when he was 9 years old. Be- 
fore accepting the new position, he 
was a sales representative for Red 
Comb-Pioneer Mills for more than 
six years. 








TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





From virtually nothing in 1955, sales rose to 20,200,000 pounds in 1959, and 
a further climb is expected this year. Also, in Germany consumption of U.S. 
poultry has grown from nothing five years ago to 50 million pounds. 


a 


- 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY in Beirut, Lebanon, has a U.S. flavor, re- 














ports Raino K. Lanson, associate professor of poultry science at the American 
University of Beirut. “U.S. concentrates, drugs and chicks are in fine demand 
here,” he writes. “We now have a monthly meeting for people interested in 
the poultry industry, with discussion conducted in English. Our attendance has 
ranged from 40 to 60, which I consider very good thus far.” 

7 — 

“MARKETING IS EASY,” writes Don Butler, vice president of Creative 
Service Associates, Inc. “It requires only that you project yourself at least 
five years into the future, take a good look around to see what you will need 
then, return to your desk in the present, and start planning for that period 
which is yet five years away.” Mr. Butler, formerly a professor of sales and 
marketing and for several years associated with feed and grain firms, now 
is a marketing consultant to agricultural industries. Knowing what your cus- 
tomers will want a year or five years from now is more important than know- 
ing what they want right now, and this is the core of marketing research, he 
says. 

¥v w 

AS RESEARCH COSTS MOUNT, some feed men seem to be thinking 
about getting better returns from their farm facilities and also providing an 
outlet for feed. In addition to using the farms for research and demonstration, 
they use the facilities on a production basis. This is in addition to setups in 
which more manufacturers and dealers seem to have got into their own 
feeding operations. 

w ~ 

ONE FEED MANUFACTURER who has had an active grain bank opera- 
tion is planning to modify the plan. He will shift completely from the system 
where a farmer brings in grain and then draws on his “grain account” as he 
orders mixed feed. The mill will have mixes ready, and farmers will sell or 
exchange grain for the mixed feed. 

v Ae 

MANY PEOPLE are talking about big new poultry operations of various 
types, while others talk of getting out of rather than into some of these 
operations. At any rate, a group of Minnesota men is involved in operations 
which add up to total production this year of about a million turkeys. Feed 
milling, farms, breeding flocks and hatching are part of these extensive oper- 
ations which are completely owned and operated by the persons involved. 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 
supply ample; 400 


Boston: Demand fair; 
D. 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 
300 D, 2.250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 


in 55 gal. drums, f.0.b, Chicago, drums in- 
cluded 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%? Ib. ; 
750 A i16¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand fair; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 


A, 300 D 17% Ib. 
ALFALFA MEAL 


supply am- 
2,250 A 
300 D 


trend steady; 
2,250 


Portland: Demand good; trend weak; 
supply adequate; 20% dehydrated $65.40; 
15% suncured, demand slow, trend steady, 
supply limited, $45 

Chicago: Demand poor; trend much easi- 


er; supply liberal; 17% protein, dehydrated, 


100,000 units vitamin A $46.50. 
supply ample; de- 


Boston: Demand slow; 
hydrated, 17% $59; suncured, 13% $48. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 


guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $46.20 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply euffi- 
eclent; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 
A $49@50, rail or truck; suncured: 13% 
\%-in. grind No. 1 $47, truck; 15% fine 
ground, dry $49; with 2% fat added $61, 
rail or truck. 
Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 
tein, 100,000 A $651; 
17% protein, 100,000 A $53; 
15% protein $48@49; suncured 
15% protein $50@51 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettied; 17% dehydrated, new crop 


Demand fair; trend easier; 
dehydrated meal, 17% pro- 
dehydrated pellet meal, 
suncured meal, 
crumbles, 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply scarce; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$47; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, 
demand siow, trend lower, supply ample 
$47, bulk. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 


bulk pellets $42; sacked meal $47, Omaha 
basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $52 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A $57@60 bulk, $60@63.50 sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; production 
heavy: trend downward; 7% dehydrated, 
100,000 wun‘ts A reground pellets down 
$1@3 to $46; olled reground pellets $48. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $66, 
sacked Boston 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 
000 A on arrival, pellets $40@42, bulk; 
reground pellets $43, bulk; 18% dehydrated 
slfalfa, 125.000 A on arrival, pellets $40@ 
45, bulk reground pellets $46 buik 20% 
dehydrated alfalfa 150,000 A on arrival, 
pellets $40@50, bulk; reground pellets $46 
@61 bulk; suncured alfalfa, demand slow, 
supply scarce, 13% pellets $36@37, No. 1 
\%-in. $38.50, sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $48, deliv- 
ered truck loads, sacked; 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated $70, delivered truck loads, 
sacked 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; bleachable fancy tallow, tank, 
truck or carlots $5.87% cwt.; yellow grease 
$5.50 cwt 

Boston: Demand slow: supply good: tal- 
low 6¢ Ib yellow grease 5%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient prime tallow tank cars 65%¢ Ib.: 


drums 8%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 

Ogden: Supply good: $5.75 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; bleachable fancy 6% ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 


5%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; off “we Ib.; bleachable white 
5%¢ Ib.; white tallow 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib.: all In tanks 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy: 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib tank cars and 


trucks. 

Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
5%¢ Ib 

St. Paul: 
market steady 
unchanged at 
plant 


Demand slow; trend steady: 
prime stabilized tallow 


Demand good 
and firm 


6%¢ Ib., 


supply ample; 
bleachable fancy 
f.o.b producer's 


BARLEY FEED 


Baltimore: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
piy adequate; $46.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $36, sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; feed barley 95¢ bu., bulk: 
barley feed $37, sacked: ground feed barley 
$41.59. sacked all Chicago basta, 

Ogden: Supply good; rolled $43@44; whole 
$38@39 

Boato®: Demand fair; 
$47.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $2.80 cwt., 
standard ground $2.80 ecwt., both sacked. 
. + eeeea Demand slow; supply fair; 
43.60. 


trend 


supply adequate; 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60, ground $59. 





PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 











NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $48@60, sacked. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
$82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $6.50 a unit of 
ammonia, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: 100 Ib. sacks, 80% protein $125 
Portiand: Demand dull; trend steady and 


Louisville: 
supply good; 


unchanged; supply light; $115@120, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and supply —e trend 
strong; 80% $100, sacked, Omah 

San Francisco: Demand fair; $5. 30 a unit 
of ammonia, sacked. 

: Supply good; $90 ton in 100 Ib 

bags, f.0.b den. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: supply am- 


ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $79.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend 
supply good: 100 Ib. sacks $80@85. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


lower; 


ple; $75, sacked. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply steady: 
$100 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair: 
$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, 
facture. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady and 
unchanged; supply ample; $95@100, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, sacked, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $90@100, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend 
supply ample; $106. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, f.0.b. car, Seattle, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 26% 
44 


supply light; 
local manu- 


steady; 


Chicago: 
supply ample: 
ao g 


Demand quiet; trend easier: 
26% protein $29@30. 
Demand and supply fair: 


‘Losieville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good: $45, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply plentiful; $34. 

Milwankee: Demand limited; trend low- 
er; supply fair; $34 bulk, $42 sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $54, sacked, 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent: 26% protein $41.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $37.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed: supply adequate: $49.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy: 
supply good: $48@47, sacked. 

ffalo: Demand fair: trend lower; sup- 

ply good; $40, bulk, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1 ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
burgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.: & ton lots 

ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
Orleans: Carlots 10¢ 1b.; 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. all sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
4 O1shs Tb., Let. 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Tb.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 


trend weak; 


trend lower; 


Ib. all sacked, t.o.b. New Jersey. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
noel ample; 19% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 












St. Leuis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
sacked; 


ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand steady; 
ll¢ Ib. fob. shipping point. 

Portiand: Demand narrow; 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., & ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots: all sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 500 Ib. drums $3.30@3.75 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$4.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $4.25 cwt. in drums. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 cwt., 


supply ample; 
trend steady; 


trend steady; sup- 


supply fair; 


drum. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $4.25@4.30 cwt. in 
drums. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 


New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Baffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 

CALCTUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxecars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 
Fine grind, 60 Ib. bags, 
Ib. bags, $12; bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50; bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both 
sacked. 

CHARCOAL 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


hardwood poul- 
$144.40, ton 


changed; supply adequate; 
try: $156, less than ton lots; 
lots; both sacked. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $110. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 


Demand fair; trend firm; 
Ib. multiwalls $110. 


Chicago: 
ply fair; 50 


sup- 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Francisco: Demand good; suppl 
tight: expeller $70. cniad 
Portland: Demand dull; trend steady and 
unchanged; supply limited; domestic $72. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 


changed; supply ample; copra cake $73@74, 
May-June. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; $79, delivered via truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2.250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 


2¢ Ib., f.0.b. shipping point. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; 24@2%¢ Tb, 

New leans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $40@45, f.0.b. Gulf. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply satisfactory; $50. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $47, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $45.60, meal $68.60 
Boston: Feed $48.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $37, meal $69. 
Cleveland: Feed $44.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $47.20, meal $70.20. 








Ft. Worth: Feed $45.70, meal $ 
Indianapolis: Feed $42.20, meal oes. oe. 
City: Feed $37, meal $69. 
Louisville: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $46.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $48.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $47.50, meal $70.50. 
CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sean — 45, sacked. 

: Demand r; trend st 
supply adequate; $43. pee — 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand pert trend steady; 

supply adequate; $59.60. 











Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $70@72. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply ample; prime 41% pro- 
tein, old process $53; new process, 41% 
solvent, no offerings. 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
41% old process $69, sacked 

Boston: Demand quiet; 
$70. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
supply light; $72. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply limited; solvent $58. 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend 
supply tight; 41% $59.20, 

delivered Omaha. 
Los A : Demand steady; 


supply ample; 


supply ample; 
trend steady; 
trend steady; 


steady; 


solvent bulk, 


trend un- 


changed: supply ample; $68. 

5 meisco: Demand good; supply 

tight; 41% $69; 44% $69.50. 
ladelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$68.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $62.50, sacked, old or new 
process, 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


higher: Memphis basis, hydraulic $52. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $63, f.0.b. milis Ft. 
Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added $57 
@58, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 addi- 
tional; hulls $20. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $64, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply scarce; 41% old process $53.50@654; 
solvent process $53@53.50, Memphis. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller process $75, deliv- 
ered truck lots. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 


trend easy; 


New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadel- 
phia. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 


ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., & tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. ~ 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib, multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fia.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b, Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 


wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 
Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 


maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multiwall 
bags, $3 less in bulk. 

incinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 

or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, cariots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 lb. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 
5 : Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $.0 more, 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100- 
on multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

ty. 

: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90@102.50, sacked. 
: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

Louisvile: Demand dul; trend weak: 
supply good; bourbon grains: Night $42@47, 
dark $470 49, — $73, all sacked. 

man air; supply adequate; 
light $53. dark $54. 

ja: Demand slow; 
settled; supply light; $54.50. 

: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; by truck $52.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 

supply good; $54, Boston. 
tle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
+ Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; plain $61, molasses $63, 
both Chicago. 
Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 


trend un- 


lower; 
Seat 


meisco: Demand good; supply 
— $35.30. 


Portland: Demand good; 
Minchanged; supply tight; 

ms Demand active 
B72 nominal. 

oo Angeles: 
Bupply ample; 


trend steady, 
$51.60, sacked. 
supply scarce; 


Demand and trend steady; 
$43.30 @43.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 

pply adequate; $54@655, papers. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
Ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; sacked: medium acid 411.700 
12 cwt., sweet cream $11.70@12 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply 
14¢ Ib. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
supply limited; 3. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Ogden: Supply normal; 
Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@14 ecwt., sacked 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $13.65 ewt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
» San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $49, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
ged; supply ample; orange pulp $38; 
on pulp $36. 

New Orleans: 
ply ample; 

Points. 
Buffalo: 

steady; supply 

Florida points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend 
supply limited; $14.50 cwt. 

Boston: Demand good; 
12%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply 
trend unchanged and steady; 13¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 cwt., in 
drums. 

Leos Angeles: 
changed; supply 
than ton lots; 
sacked. 

Chicago: 
supply fair; 


short; 
trend limited; 
supply am- 
$17.25 cwt. 

siow; trend wun- 
13%¢ Ib., sacked. 


Demand fair; trend 
$32.50@35, f.o.b. 


easy; 
Florida 


trend 
f.o.b. 


fair to poor; 
$37.50, sacked, 


Demand 
fair; 


limited ; 


supply short; 


light; 


Demand slow; trend wun- 
adequate; 15¢ Ib., less 
14% ¢ Ib., ton lots, both 


Demand quiet; trend easier; 
$11.25@11.75 cwt., sacked. 
Louisvile: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
New Orleans: 
ple; trend unchanged; 
sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $13.85 cwt., spray. 
Minneapolis: Steady market 
cwt. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
12@13¢ Ib., sacked 

Demand slow; supply am- 
$12.50@13 cwt., 


912.75@13 


DRIED WHEY 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $7 cwt., sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
Ib., f.0.b. shipping point 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $6.10 cwt., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; suprly 


supply 


Sue 


fair; 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 6¢ Ib., sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed: supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads; $5.75 ecwt., Le.l; both sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $5.75@6 ecwt., sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; regular or 
lactosed $5.75 ecwt., sacked. 

Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.o.b. ware- 
house, Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., 

Minneapolis: Market steady at 
6.45 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand spotty; supply suffi- 
cient; 85-87% protein $75, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks, north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $71 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $1 a unit of pro- 
tein, sacked 


trend 


trend steady; 
partially de- 


trend easy; 
sacked 
$5.40@ 


FISH MEAL 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; $125@130, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply good; 60% $120, sacked, Chicago. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
$100. 

‘'t. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $105; 
60% protein menhaden $105, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand siow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample: $1.65@1.70 a protein unit, sacked. 

Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed: supply light; local production, 
60% protein $1.50@1.55 a unit, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $132. 

Omaha: Demand good: trend good; 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $120, f.0.b. 

Chicago: Demand erratic; trend easier; 
supply ample; menhaden, East Coast $98@ 
100, Gulf $98@100: menhaden scrap, East 
Coast $94@96, Gulf $94@96; Canadian her- 
ring meal $1.55 a unit of protein. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $1.70 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $115 @117. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $98@100, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $94@96, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; 
quate: market in downward 
menhaden off $3 from last week $114, 
sacked, truck lots, Minneapolis: 76% her- 
ring off 6¢ to $1.60 a unit of protein, f.o b. 
West Coast; West Coast 604 blended steady 
at $126. sacked, delivered Minnenpolis. 

New York: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply satisfactory; 60% menhaden meal 


sup- 


supply ade- 
trend; Gulf 





$107@108, sacked, f.o0.b. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden 
bulk, $115 sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $1.65 a unit protein, delivered 
truck lots, sacked (Canadian production). 


HAY 
Demand broad and heavy; 
supply heavy; U.S. No. 1 $36@37; U.S. No. 
2 leafy $34@35; U.S. No. 2 green $35@36; 
U.S. No. 2 $32@33. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24@25. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very scarce; No. 1 timothy $30; 
No. 1 red clover $32; mixed timothy and 
clover $32; wheat or oat straw $25; alfalfa, 
none avatiable. 

Portland: Demand very slow; trend 
steady and unchanged; supply limited; $35, 
baled, delivered, Portland, for old crop; 
$32, same basis, new crop. 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 
prairie $30@32; old crop alfalfa $25@30; 
new crop alfalfa, poor quality, $17, baled. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically ,nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; new crop alfalfa beginning to move; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, No. 2 
$40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson grass, nominal $28@30, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply 
2 timothy $40@42; red clover, 
@47 

Ogden: Supply good; $25, 

HOMINY FEED 

Chicago: Demand poor: a, much easi- 
er; supply adequate; $37.5 

Boston: Demand quiet; 
$48.50 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
lower; supply good; $48, 

Kansas City: Demand 
steady; supply adequate; 
$32.50 @33. 

St. Louis: 


shipping points. 
trend steady; sup- 
$110 


Les Angeles: 


light; No. 
mixed $45 


in the barn. 


eate adequate; 


trend steady to 
Boston. 
improved; trend 
white and yellow 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow $38.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $42. 
Milwaukee: Demand and trend fair; sup- 
ply fair; $43.60 sacked, $39.50 bulk, both 
Chicago. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $42.80, yellow $42.80. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply light; $45.50, sacked, down $3. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $48.50@49, sacked. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; old process $82, new process 
$72.50, both sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; 

solvent off 50¢@$1 at 
expeller $62.50@63.50. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; solvent process $53.50@ 
54; old process $62.50@63, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; Minneapolis basis: solvent $54, 
expeller $63.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; new process $54; 
ess $64; Minneapolis. 

Portland: Demand narrow; 
supply light; $82.75 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $75. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
trend lower; expeller $76, solvent $64.50, 
both Chicago. 

San Francisco: 
ple; $73. 

Vhiladelphia: 


trend steady; 


downward 
$53.60@54; 


trend steady; 
old proc- 


trend steady; 


Demand fair; supply am- 
Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; 34% $72.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply 
ficient; 34% protein, solvent $71, rail 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local produc- 
tion, 31% protein $78. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; 34% solvent $59.80 
32% old process $69.30, Omaha basis. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand siow; 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, 
sacked, 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; 31% protein (California) $93, 
delivered carloads, sacked 


LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; 
ply ample; 65% $175, sacked. 


MALT SPROUTS 
Milwaukee: Demand good; 
supply limited; $31 bulk; 
$39.50; odd weights $37.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; No. 1 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $31. 
ton: Demand 
$48, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
sapply ample; $43.50@45, sacked. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 60% meat scraps $70 bulk, 
$75 sacked. 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 50% $70, 65% $77.50. 
St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
market steady; $73@77. 
Kansas City: Demand siow; 
supply ample; 50% $67.50@70. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; 100 Ib. sacks, 50% protein $75 
@80. 
Boston: Demand good; supply steady; 
$1.20 a protein unit; converted, 50% $72.50. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply inadequate; 
50% $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply plentiful; $75. 
Portiand: Demand dependable; 
adequate; trend steady; $82. 
b J : Demand fair; suppiy suffi- 
meat and bone, 50% $76, fob. Ft. 


suf- 


steady; 
bulk; 


trend easy; 
$79 @79.50 


sup- 


trend firm; 
even weights 


trend steady; 


trend firm; sup- 


and supply limited; 


trend steady; 


supply 


cient; 
Worth. 
Ogden: Supply 
sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$71, Cincinnati. 
Les A t Demand and trend steady; 
50% protein $1.65 a unit. 
t Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.50 a unit of protein. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $75. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
$80@85, sacked. 
t Demand siow; 
supply ample; $85@90, sacked. 


good; 60% protein §75 
supply limited; 

San Francisco 
trend strong: 


supply normal; 
New trend easy; 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 
ply ample; 50% protein $85, ex-warehouse, 
sacked. 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Demand fair to good; pro- 
duction down; bran steady at $35 @36.50, 
sacked; middilings up about $3 to $37.60@ 
39, sacked; red dog steady to $1.50 strong- 
er at $42@43.50, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; sacked, bran $33@33.50, shorts 
$37@37.50; bulk, bran $30.50@31, shorts 
$34@34.50, middlings $33.50@ 34. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient for bran, insufficient for shorts; 
basis Kansas City bran $31.75@32.26, 
shorts $36.25@36.75, sacked; bran declined 
$2, while shorts were up 60¢ compared 
with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fairly good; 
offerings; bran, bulk $39, buriaps 
42.50; gray shorts, bulk $43.50, burlaps 
$46.60@47; bulk, middlings $41, delivered 
Texas common points; bulk bran $2 up, 
sacked bran about unchanged; bulk shorts 
$3 up, sacked shorts $1.50@2 up; mid- 
diings $3.50 higher, compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: 


supply adequate; 


light 
s42@ 


Demand good; trend higher; 
bran $35, carlots; mid- 
diings $38.50, carlots; red dog $42, carlots 

St. Louis: Sacked, bran $38.50, shorts 
$42.25; bulk, bran $35.50, middlings $38.25 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend of bran 
steady, middiings higher; supply adequate; 
bran $39, middlings $41.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; sacked bran $33.50; sacked 
gray shorts $37.50; bulk standard midds. 
$34, all Omaha basis. 

Boston: Demand spotty; 
lar; bran $42, middilings $46. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; bulk bran up $82.50@3 to 
$35@37, sacked up $1.50@2 to $41@43; 
bulk middlings up $2.50@3 to $39@40.50, 
sacked up $1.50@2.50 to $45@46.50; red 
dog steady at $42@44 bulk, $46.60@48.60 
sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; bran $41.50, mid- 
diings $44, red dog $60.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $43.50@44.25, 
shorts $48@48.75; bulk, bran $40@40.75, 
shorts $43.50@43.75, middlings $41.25@42. 

Memphis: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply ample; wheat bran 
$35.70, gray shorts $39.70, standard midds. 
$37.20 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply good; bran $43.10, mixed feed $45.86, 
shorts $47.20; all sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $42, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

‘ortiand: Demand 
steady; supply tight; $40@41. 

: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $38, middlings $43; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $46, 


supply irregu- 
6 


slow; trend barely 
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middiings $50; to California: red bran and 
mill run $45.50, middiings $60.60, f.0.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Angeles: Demand steady 
er; supply ample standard 
@46.50; red bran $46@47 

San Francisco: Demand siow; 
ple; milifeed $45, red bran $60 

MINERAL FEED 

Sioux City: 50 ib. mineral blocks 6.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Ogden: Supply ample 50 Ib, 
blocks; $103, granular, | 

Portiand: Demand 
steady and unchanged 
@45, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, $107 hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% 877 (all in 60-Ib. paper bags) 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant 

San Franciaco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with lodine $70, 


MOLASSES 
Demand siow; trend steady; 
blackstrap 8%¢ gal, fo.b 
Orleans 

Demand slow; 
steady at $27, 


_1960—107 


trend eas! 
mill rum $45 


supply am- 


ae aA trend 
supply ample; $44 


supply ade- 


block 


supply 
sacked 


Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
tank car, New 

Minneapolis: 
ple; market 
delivered. 

New York: 
supply good; 
Baltimore and 
Buffalo 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply good; 14¢ gal., fob 

Louisville: Demand siow 
supply normal; 8%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Gulf ports 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; &%¢ gal, New 

St. Louis: Demand siow: trend 
S8%¢ gal. tank car, 


supply am 
tank truck, 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
14¢ gal, Albany; 13%¢ gal. 
New York: $28 ton, f.0.b. 


trend steady; sup- 
Albany 

trend steady; 
tank car iota, 


steady; 
Orleans. 

steady: 
New 


trend 


supply ample; 
Orleans. 

Boston: Demand steady: 
14¢ gal. in tank cars 

Milwaukee: Demand falr: 
trend unchanged; blackstrap 8%¢ gal., 
New Orleans 

Memphis: Demand siow 
supply ample blackstray 
ear, f.0.b New Orleans 
livered Memphis, truck 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; 
cient; blackstrap 8%¢ gal f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $22.95, seller's 
market price on date of shipment 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$19.75, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal 

Leos Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
firm; supply ample; $19.50, f.o.b. tank care 
$19.75, f.0.b. tank trucks 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@9¢ gal tank cars and 


supply ample; 


supply ample; 
f.o.b 

trend down; 
8%? gal tank 
$22.60 ton, de 


supply suffi- 
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trucks; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots 

NIACIN 
New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis: Demand not brisk, but fair; 

offerings scarce; market steady; sacked 


reground oat feed $24.50@27, feed- 
ing rolled $80@81, feeding oatmal §68@69, 
pulverized 3$46@47, crimped $62.50 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier: 
supply limited; local production, pulverized 
$68, sacked 
Louisville: 


prices 


trend steady; 
rolled oats 


Demand slow; 


supply ample; reground $33.30; 


$84.80; feeding oatmeal $80.30; crimped 
white oats $67.80; pulverized white oats 
$53.80; all sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
slightly higher; reground oat feed $23.50, 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $74.50, 
feeding rolled oats $79.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
‘lent; oat milifeed $48.70, reground $34.70, 
new jutes 

Boston: Demand slow; supply spotty; 
white pulverized, sacked $68.50; reground 
mat feed $37.10 

_ Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 

»w $51; domestic, demand slow, supply 
fair $32.80; Canadian oat feed, demand 
#low supply very light $36.50, sacked, 
nominal 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $32.25 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; pulverized white oats $50 


@ 56 


OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Im bags £23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; western and eastern $27, 
sacked; shell flour $23, sacked; granite 
grits $23.50, sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 


in paper bags, 25 Ib. $25.95, 


supply normal; 
50 Ib. $23.70, 80 Ib. $23.46 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

PEANUT OIL MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; 26% $45 sacked, $41- bulk, 
both Chicago. 


PEAT MOSS 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$3.65 bale. 

Boston: Derand and supply seasonally 
steady; $3.15 bale, in carlots. 

Portiand: Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $3@3.15, 5.6 cu. ft. 
bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.94 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian, 5.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
truck loads $3.45, baled, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 


trend 
90% 


K.1., 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.29% Ib., all delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 


90% 
250 Ib. drums $1.35, 200 Ib. In 100 


mixtures: 


Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 25 Ib. 
drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply improv- 
ing; $80, f.0.b. shipping points. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 


ate: 55% protein $79.50, sacked, f.o.b. north 


Texas plants 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $1.45 a unit of protein, 
sacked 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib 
mixtures 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram, in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures, 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $31@32, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
milis; hulls $3.50, sacked, f.0.b. milla. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $51@52 
sacked 

SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; ground $33, sacked, New York, 
lake and rail; unground $26.50, bulk, New 
York 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; Canadian 
supplies loosening up, but domestics still 
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on tight side; Canadan down 50¢ from last 
week $18 May, $17 June; domestic prices 
still at high end of ranges, lights oo 
mediums $24@33, heavies pg Oh 15% flax 
screenings off another $2 at $36. 

Chicago: Demand light; trend down sharp- 
ly; supply ample; ground grain screenings 
$34.50; Canadian $24.90. 

rt. W : Demand slow; supply suffi- 
Sround mixed grain $27@ 23, nominal. 

D fair; trend lower; 
unground grain screen- 


cient; 
‘ 





supply adequate; 
ings $24.60, 


SOPT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 


Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 


Philadelphia: 
St. Louis: $24. 14@ 24.27. 
SORGHUMS 

Ogden: Supply ample; milo $42@43. 
Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2@2.03 cwt., de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.16 cwt. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $54.50, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent; 44% $61.50@62.50 immediate-May, 
$62.50 @63.50 June, $64.50@65.50 July-Sep- 
tember; 50% $68.20 May, $69.20 June, $72 
July-September. 

M is: Market unchanged, but firm; 
44% solvent $48.50, Decatur; expeller $53.50, 
Decatur. 

Kansas City: 
; trend steady; 
$1, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% protein $78@ 
79; 50% protein $83@84. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; 
44% $55.60, bulk, delivered 


steady; 


Demand slow; supply am- 
solvent process $50.50@ 


supply ample; 

Omaha. 

ton: Demand cautious; supply ample; 
$50, 50% $54@55. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 44% $65, 50% $71, sacked; 44% $62, 
50% $68, bulk, f.0.b Wichita. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; 
ply ample; prime 44% solvent $55, 
Memphis. 

Portland: Demand fair to slow; 
steady; supply tight; $75.40@76.50. 

Angeles: Demand slightly improved; 
trend firmer; supply light; $75.990@76.40. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


sup- 
f.0.b. 


trend 


44% $50.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $74.90, 
Milwaukee Demand and supply fair; 


$53, bulk, Decatur. 


trend lower; 
St, trend easy; 


Louis: Demand slow; 

supply abundant; 44% $56.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; Decatur basis: 44% unre- 
stricted $53.50, eastern crunk line $50; 50% 
unrestricted $57.50, eastern trunk line $54 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $63.70, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $64@65, sacked 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
ample; $76, delivered, carlots. 


TANKAGE 
: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply plentiful; $75. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply inade- 
quate; 60% $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good: 60% $80@85, sacked. 

Ft. orth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
ton digester $80, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester ‘367. 50 @70. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
market slightly stronger; up $1@2 from last 
week to $73@76. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply good; 60% digester 

St. Louis: — fair; 
7 


trend easy; 


cient; 


slow; trend easy; 
$74, Cincinnati. 
trend strong; 
supply ample; 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 100 Ib. sacks, 60% pro- 
tein $75 @80. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $77@79, bulk; 60% $79 
@381, sacked. 

VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100 Ib. drums $1.50; in 
25 lb. drums $1.55, freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
lower; $59, commercial grade, sacked, f.0.b. 
Buffalo. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $60@63, cottons. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; market down; off $1@2 from last 
week at $53@64, jutes. 
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terpretation because so many varia- 
bles enter into a judgment as to 


| whether a particular substance is or 


is not carcinogenic. 

It is to be emphasized that the pres- 
ent difficulty in establishing wheth- 
er there are permissible levels for 
certain possibly carcinogenic food ad- 
ditives is accentuated by the limited 
relevant scientific information avail- 
able. From the experience obtained 
in animal experiments and study of 
humans who have been exposed to 
carcinogens in the’ course of their 
work such as cited above, the panel 





believes that the probability of can- 
cer induction from a particular car- 
cinogen in minute doses may be even- 
tually assessed by weighing scientific 
evidence as it becomes available. 

The special emphasis placed by the 
Congress on the protection of the pub- 
lic from the dangers resulting from 
the addition of possible carcinogens 
to food calls for prudent administra- 
tion of Section 409(c) of the Food 
Additives Amendment of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Since an area of administrative 
discretion based on the rule of rea- 
son is unavoidable if the clause 
is to be workable, it is essential that 
this discretion be based on the most 
informed and expert scientific advice 
available. Until the causes of car- 
cinogenesis are better understood, 
each situation must be judged in the 
light of all applicable evidence. In 
this way the protection of public 
health can best be assured. 


Rec dations 

Accordingly, the following recor.- 
mendations are made: 

1. That the secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare appoint a 
board advisory to him to assist in the 
evaluation of scientific evidence, on 
the basis of which decisions have to 
be made prohibiting or permitting 
use of certain possibly carcinogenic 
compounds. 

The advisory board should be com- 
posed of scientists from the National 
Cancer Institute, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and scientists outside 
of government from a panel nomi- 
nated by the National Academy of 
Sciences. , 

It would be the function of the 
board to weigh evidence and to make 
recommendations to the secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare on the basis of available 
scientific data, both on applications 
for approval of new food additives 
and in all cases where the withdrawal 
of a prior approval or sanction is un- 
der consideration. The board would 
consider among other matters: (a) 
whether or not the tests for carcino- 
genicity are appropriate and reason- 
able; (b) whether the substance is 
or is not in reality carcinogenic as 
determined histopathologically or by 
other criteria; (c) whether addition 
of the substance to agricultural prod- 
ucts would result in a concentration 
of the substance above the natural 
background level of such substance, 
and (d) what assay techniques are 
appropriate to determine whether a 
specific carcinogen is present in food. 

It would also be the function of 
this board to review from time to 
time its recommendations and to 
modify them in the light of new sci- 
entific knowledge. Further, the board 
would assume the responsibility of 
recommending to the secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare spe- 
cific research problems to be under- 
taken to provide necessary scientific 
data. 

2. If existing legislation does not 
permit the secretary to exercise dis- 
cretion consistent with the recom- 
mendations of this report, it is rec- 
ommended that appropriate modifica- 
tions in the law be sought. 

3. Because of limited scientific in- 
formation available relevant to the 
effects of possible carcinogenic food 
additives, it is recommended that: 

(a) Proportionately greater em- 
phasis be placed by government 
agencies on the study of represent- 
ative carcinogens in a variety of 
animal species in an attempt to 
define dose-response relations. It 
must be recognized from the very 
nature of such research that defi- 
nitive answers useful in extrapola- 
tion to man may not be expected 
for many years to come. The appli- 
cability of such research to the 
problems discussed in this report 
will be furthered by studies carried 
out on large groups of animals. 

(b) Studies be increased on the 
possible carcinogenic action of sub- 
stances to which numbers of indivi- 
duals have been regularly exposed 














and that these studies be related 
to the incidence of cancer in the 
exposed individuals. Retrospective 
studies should also be made of pa- 
tients who have received a variety 
of chemical compounds, in the 


course of treatment of disease, 

which are subsequently suspected 

of being carcinogenic. 

4. Research be expanded also by 
the Department of Agriculture, by 
the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and by industry to discover ad- 
ditional safe and effective materials 
for the production and processing of 
foods. 
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The first Sprout-Waldron continu- 
ous pressure cooker-extruder, it was 
noted, has been in service on expand- 
ed dog food for more than a year. 


The unit is designed to produce a 
cooked-expanded product for the 
food, pet food and other industries 
where this type of product is desired. 
And it is expected that, in the feed 
industry, use will be primarily for 
dog foods at this point. 

However, a Sprout-Waldron spokes- 
man pointed out, work is being con- 
ducted on a variety of products, and 
some foresee other applications in the 
feed industry. It is predicted that 
this type of processing eventually 
may lead to new concepts in feed 
production and feeding for certain 
purposes as compared with conven- 
tional methods. 

A production model in the Sprout- 
Waldron laboratory is being used to 
test various types of products, it was 
pointed out. 

The machinery manufacturer ex- 
plained operation of the new cooker- 
extruder this way: Material intro- 
duced at the feeder inlet is delivered 
into a pressure sealing unit which 
passes it into the cooker without al- 
lowing the high pressure steam to es- 
cape. Steam and, in some cases, 
steam and water are added to the 
pressure cooker through a bustle. 
During the 3-5 minute cooking time, 
the material is activated by a paddle 
agitator, controlled by a variable 
speed drive. The material drops from 
the cooker into a high-speed extrud- 
er which forces it through a single 
stationary die. A variable speed cut- 
off knife at the die discharge pro- 
duces the product in final form with- 
out further grinding or crushing. 

The announcement made these 
claims for the new design: “(1) Low- 
er maintenance, operating and pow- 
er costs because required cooking 
heat is obtained by steam pressure 
rather than mechanical friction. (2) 
More complete cooking achieved by 
steam pressure as compared to at- 
mospheric pressure cookers. (3) Re- 
duced drying requirements because 
of less water addition and sometimes 
no water; also because of provision 
for longer time in cooker to assure 
better moisture absorption. (4) Va- 
riable cooking temperature available. 
(5) Simple plate die, with ‘infinite 
number’ of product configurations 
feasible. (6) Use of just one die, mak- 
ing it possible to start and stop the 
unit while filled without plug-up. (7) 
High tolerance for fat; as much as 
10% on some formulas. (8) Variable 
speed cutoff to control finished size 
and shape and avoid any further 
crushing or sizing.” 


<i 


Grain Belt Supply Co. 
Resumes Production 


SALINA, KANSAS — Manufactur- 
ing has now been resumed at full 
capacity, despite the recent fire at 
their Salina plant, officials of Grain 
Belt Supply Co., Inc., have announced 

Through operations conducted par- 
tially in temporary quarters, the com- 
pany is in a position “to accept and 

promptly supply all orders as usual, 
pending re-establishment of the main 
plant,” officials say. 
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Warehouses “if it saves the govern- 
Ment money.” 

’ He termed the recent CCC action 
im cutting grain storage rates by a 
fifth “arbitrary and unjustified” and 
predicted a “similar zeal on the part 
of CCC” in carrying out a congres- 
sional mandate on use of CCC bins 
if enacted into law. 

“This would put into the hands of 
this $14% billion government cor- 
poration the power to break every 
country elevator in the plains states,” 
Mr. Laybourn said, “and what is 
more, it would virtually order it to 
»do so. What this would do to the 
thousands of farm communities 
where the country elevator is the 
principal local taxpayer is easy to 
imagine.” 

Mr. Laybourn pictured commercial 

n warehousing, including farm 
ratives, as a captive of the gov- 
ent’s farm program franchised 

CCC, and built to a capacity level 


sult of what he called “gun-in-the- 
back” 
pand. 

Mr. Laybourn cited a statement 
made by USDA officials before the 
House subcommittee on USDA ap- 
propriations which said, in effect, 
that in the negotiations of the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement this 
year, USDA was sitting on the other 
side of the table. This meant, appar- 
ently, that now the grain storage 
shortage was ended and, therefore, 
USDA could drive a hard bargain 
with the warehousemen — at least, 
that is the way the grain trade in- 
terprets these statements of USDA 
officials. 

On the other hand, USDA officials 
take pride in their initiative in con- 
ducting a storage cost survey—the 
first of its kind since the UGSA has 
been in effect—and contend that the 
rate reduction was fully justified by 
the data obtained from a sampling of 
costs of more than 500 grain ware- 
housemen. 


Mr. Laybourn Disagrees 

Not only did Mr. Laybourn dis- 
agree with any such conclusion, but 
also added some testimony of his own 
to show that the USDA data and con- 
clusions were incorrect. He placed 
before the committee material in 
chart and table form, designed to 
confirm the fact that “the govern- 


Psu beyond economic need, as a re- 


government pressure to ex- 


_ ment findings are open to question.” 


} 


; 
% 
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He also submitted an analysis done 
by a Minneapolis certified public ac- 
countant firm “which casts very se- 
rious doubts on the validity of the 
government's findings.” 

He said this study showed that the 
allowance for labor in the cost study 
was inadequate, that the rapid de- 
preciation was rolled back to a nor- 
mal basis distorting costs materially 
and that no weighing was given to 
inflationary cost increases between 
the time the study data was taken 
and the present time. 

He said the government's decision 
to cut the storage rates “an arbitrary 
amount great enough to take the heat 
off” was made long before public ne- 
gotiations with warehousemen had 
been concluded. 

Mr. Laybourn said that CCC was, 
in effect, prosecutor, judge and juror 
in its handling of the hearings on the 
UGSA terms. He told the committee 
that CCC was unlike other govern- 
ment agencies such as the internal 
revenue service where a taxpayer 
had the right of appeal from what 
he might consider an improper de- 
cision. 

The grain warehouse indusiry is 


virtually a captive of the CCC since 


its must sign a UGSA document if 
it hopes to handle farmer grain, he 
said. And it must do it on terms pro- 
vided by CCC officials without any 
recourse if it disagrees with the com- 
pensation rate structure, he added. 

Mr. Laybourn said the risk taken 





is a good deal greater than most tax- 
payers realize. He said the domestic 
insurance underwriting market had 
turned down coverage of such risk 
as being too great for any reasonable 
rate that could be charged, and he 
said the London insurance market 
had indicated to him a cost of 30¢ 
per bushel per year to reinsure 75% 
of the risk the grain warehouseman 
carries. He pointed out that such a 
premium would alone be more than 
twice the total possible gross stor- 
age earnings under the government 
contract. 

The Laybourn testimony evoked 
interest from the subcommittee tem- 
porary chairman, Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.), who asked if any 
members of the CCC board of direc- 
tors were present at the town hall 
meeting held recently in Kansas City. 
Mr. Laybourn responded that not one 
of the “top brass” appeared although 
he remarked that the UGSA repre- 
sented disbursement of millions of 
dollars of government funds. 

Sen. Humphrey agreed that this 
was, at best, a sorry state of affairs. 

Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., has also condemned 
the House amendment to the appro- 
priations bill which authorizes pref- 
erence for government-owned facili- 
ties for storing surplus commodities. 

“If the Senate agrees to this man- 
date, the Department of Agriculture 
will be under clear orders from Con- 
gress to reverse the policy previous- 
ly stated by Congress in the CCC 
charter, and to use government- 
owned and government-operated fa- 
cilities to the maximum possible ex- 
tent,” he noted, “and we ask you, 
what is the ‘maximum possible ex- 
tent’ to which a $14% billion govern- 
ment corporation can go? You name 
it.” 

He urged members of GFDNA to 
read the glimpses into the debate 
which were printed in the bulletin 
in which he made his statement, and 
to act “according to your own dic- 
tates.” 

He said that “the Senate is your 
court of last resort on the question 
of whether the Congress shall now, 
in the panic over the consequences 
of this ridiculous farm surplus situ- 
ation, decree as national policy the 
progressive federalization of your in- 
dustry.” 

He declared that time is short. “Tf 
your senators don’t hear from you on 
this one, then don’t bother about the 
little problems. The CCC will fix it 
so you won't have any.” 

Last week the Symington commit- 
tee heard testimony from General 
Accounting Office officials on their 
findings on storage costs and profits 
from a limited number of grain stor- 
age houses. 

However, this testimony reflected 
only a one-year study of operations 
for a limited number of grain firms 
—reflecting, as usual in these cost 
study reports, horrible examples of 
a high level of gross profits. General 
Accounting is a creature of Congress 
and can be expected to show the most 
favorable side of investigatory work. 
Some years ago, a prominent Grain 
Branch official of USDA remarked 
that the GAO staff represented the 
largest collection of Monday morning 
quarterbacks ever seen under one 
roof. 

Another government witness at 
this hearing was James Cole, direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis region for 
occ. 

Operations Examined 

Mr. Cole was examined on opera- 
tions of the Port Savage (Minn.) ele- 
vator owned and operated by Cargill, 
Inc., concerning about 6 million bush- 
els of wheat which the operaror had 
reported in danger of going out of 
condition. At that time, CCC investi- 
gated the condition of the grain and 
decided to sell it in the Minneapolis 
market on a competitive basis. 

Some 4.5 million bushels were dis- 
posed of under those terms. CCC di- 
agnosed the condition of the wheat 
as one of “incipient deterioration.” 





Mr. Cole stated that the wheat was 
about six years old, and although the 
bids accepted were about 10¢ under 
the Minneapolis cash market at the 
time of disposal and subsequently 
caused a temporary flurry of decline 
in the futures market there, he be- 
lieved that CCC came off fortunately 
on the disposal terms. 


The objective of the examination 
of Mr. Cole centered around an origi- 
nal doubt on his part concerning size 
of the storage bins which were unor- 
thodox to the grain storage industry. 
Subsequently, after he expressed con- 
cern over the facility, he was noti- 
fied by Washington to accept the 
Port Savage storage facility for Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement 
terms. 

He was also examined about sales 
of CCC-stored beans in the country 
which reversed a previous sales poli- 
cy and in so doing made Minneapolis 
office beans about 2¢ cheaper than 
beans at the Chicago CCC office. 

Comments from grain trade 
sources indicated they considered the 
soybean aspect unworthy of discus- 
sion. 

The last of the grain trade wit- 
nesses on the UGSA issue will ap- 
pear before the subcommittee May 
26 here. 

Speaking for the Terminal Grain 
Elevator Assn. will be its leader, 
Frank Theis, Kansas City, and Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, president of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. 
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to problems involved in avoiding en- 
trance of a certain toxic seed, croto- 
laria, into feed channels. The seed is 
for a cover crop used in the South. 

The committee last year, together 
with the AFMA's Feed Control Rela- 
tions Committee and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, worked out new 
Official definitions of wheat milling 
byproducts. 

John Weddle, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, represented the 
millfeed committee of the MNF at 
the open meeting of purchasing 
agents. Other representatives of al- 
lied industry organizations who also 
presented reports were Joseph Chris- 
man, executive vice president of the 
American Dehydrators Assn., Kansas 
City, and E. O.. Paschke, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the National Soybean 
Processors Assn. meal trading rules 
committee. 

Improved Soybean Meal 

Mr. Paschke reviewed the progress 
that has been made in developing im- 
proved soybean meal through the 
years with the help of research. As 
products change, new definitions be- 
come necessary, he pointed out. To- 
day, approximately one third of the 
soybean processing industry turns out 
50% protein meal, Mr. Paschke esti- 
mated. 

“The technical committee of the 
NSPA cooperates with all govern- 
ment standards committees and the 
various official societies of other 
agencies in maintaining standards for 
our products which will afford com- 
mercial protection to buyers and sell- 
ers,” Mr. Paschke said. “Matters re- 
garding proper standard chemical 
determinations such as protein and 
fibre are recommended, or a research 
project may be set up for quicker 
methods and then collaborative work 
is done in our plant laboratories.” 

Research now is being done on a 
quicker, more accurate method to de- 
termine urease activity of soybean oil 
meal, he reported. 

The new purchasing guides for soy- 
bean products will not only assist 
purchasing agents but also alert the 
soybean industry to follow a pattern 
of more uniformity, he said. 


Industry Growth 
Mr. Chrisman reviewed the growth 
of the alfalfa dehydrating industry 
and the companion growth of the 
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ADA. The association, he said, repre- 
sents 75 to 80% of the industry, both 
in terms of number of dehydrating 
firms and tonnage. There are 175 to 
200 firms operating 400 dehydrating 
units in the U.S. 

A vital function of ADA is sponsor- 
ship of product research. It has spent 
over $200,000 on this since the pro- 
gram was started 11 years ago, Mr 
Chrisman reported. 

He cited these figures to illustrate 
the growth of the industry: In 1943- 
44 dehydrated meal production to- 
taled 245,400 tons, while sun-cured 
meal output totaled 421,600 tons. 
Last year sun-cured production was 
reported at 186,500 and dehydrated 
meal at 1,110,000 tons 

Establishment of trade rules by the 
ADA was an important part of in- 
dustry progress, he pointed out. Also, 
a series of production conferences 
has contributed to developing more 
standardized manufacturing process- 
es and product improvement and uni- 
formity. Analytical procedures also 
have been greatly improved, he said 

“Definitions of alfalfa meal have 
been modified very little, but they are 
due for a major overhaul at present,” 
Mr. Chrisman said 

Mr. Weddle, who represented the 
MNF committee in the place of its 
chairman, John Branston, General 
Mills, Inc., reported briefly on the 
work which led up to adoption of new 
millfeed definitions. His committee 
presently is working on a list of pro- 
cedures for checking bulk weight of 
millfeed shipments. Another problem 
which merits attention, he said, is 
the great variety of forms and differ- 
ences in frequency of reporting re- 
quired by various states for feed ton- 
nage tax purposes 


Food Editors Examine 
New Broiler Products 


RICHMOND, VA.—<About 40 food 
editors of trade publications in the 
restaurant, hotel and other phases of 
the institutional field recently viewed 
new products of the broiler industry 
during a workshop presented by the 
National Broiler Council session of 
the Institutional Food Editorial Con- 
ference. 

The fourth annual conference, held 
at the Ambassador East Hotel in 
Chicago, brought together all editori- 
al people serving the food industry 
with food manufacturers and proc- 
essors for the purpose of finding out 
what’s new in food. 

The NBC exhibit, which used 25 
baby chicks in a specially built and 
lighted coop as an effective attention- 
getter, featured the current new in- 
stitutional products of the industry 
such as pre-cooked, breaded and por- 
tion- packed frying chicken, pre- 
cooked and breaded chicken fillets, 
ready-to-eat chicken roll, portion- 
controlled parts, etc. 

Representing the National Broiler 
Council at the workshop session were 
Alfred Lambrecht, Brookfield, Wis.; 
William Shaffer, Chicago; Ronald 
Rice, Gonzales, Texas, and Barbara 
Hunter, Dudley - Anderson - Yutzy, 
NBC public relations representative. 

During the workshop session, each 
editor was given a four-minute time 
period at each booth. Several editors 
indicated interest in carrying articles 
on new products in the industry and 
will be supplied with feature articles 
as part of the NBC program. Each 
editor was given a fact sheet as he 
visited the exhibit, 


> 


Rain, Warmer Weather 
Improve Ohio Outlook 


CINCINNATI—Light rainfall and 
warmer temperatures this week im- 
proved growing conditions and re- 
lieved some of the damaging effects 
of drouth in the Ohio Valley. 

Although rainfall still is below last 
year’s measurements, the current out- 
look favors fair crops of wheat, soy- 
beans, corn and other grains. 
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for the adjusted acreage would be 
about $27 per acre. This is about 
twice the per acre payment under 
the Conservation Reserve Program. 

Subtitle B— We favor the provi- 
sions of this subtitle. 

General—We believe that all wheat 
producers should be eligible to vote 
in any referendum—not only the 
larger ones. We believe that making 
half the wheat producers ineligible 
to vote in the first referendum is a 
direct attack on the influence of the 
small family farm in American agri- 
culture. 


TITLE I1—NATIONAL STABILI- 
ZATION PROGRAM FOR FEED 
GRAINS 

We are opposed to provisions of 
Title II for the following reasons: 

1. The establishment of elected 
farm commodity development com- 
mittees as proposed is not desirable 
because we already have committees 
of bona fide farmers and further 
authority in this regard as a means 
of assuring direct participation by 
farmers in formulating and develop- 
ing a stabilization program is not 
needed and is undesirable. 

2. The limitation of voting eligi- 
bility to those farm producers whose 
annual production amounted to not 
less than $500 or to more than 50% 
of the value of ail commodities pro- 
duced on the farm in at least three 
of the preceding five years would 
both deprive a large number of af- 
fected producers of voting rights, and 
entail heavy administrative expenses 
connected with determining voting 
eligibility 

We believe that making large 
groups of producers ineligible to vote 
on matters in which they are directly 
affected is a direct attack on the in- 
fluence of the small family farm in 
American agriculture. 

Livestock producers who purchase 
all their feed would be affected by 
this program in the form of higher 
feed costs; yet they would not be al- 
lowed to vote. 

3. This bill provides for the ex- 
penditure of up to $600 million per 
year for the feed grain program. 

4. The provisions for determining 
the level of the national marketing 
quota for feed grains, in view of the 
price objectives required, would ne- 
cessitate very sharp cuts in produc- 
tion by all feed grain producers in- 
cluding those who feed all the feed 
grains they produce. It should be 
noted that only about 40% of the 
feed grains are even sold off the 
farms where produced. This makes 
the operation of a marketing quota 
program for feed grains virtually im- 
practical. Congress recognized this 
in 1954 when it eliminated the au- 
thorization of marketing quotas for 
corn 

5. We do not believe it desirable 
in a feed grain program to make pay- 
ments for the reduction in the acre- 
age devoted to non-conserving crops. 
There is no definition provided for 
non-conserving crops. Nevertheless, 
payments would be made in kind in 
feed grains for the reduction of the 
acreage of these crops. The reduc- 
tion might be made in crops other 
than feed grains yet the payment-in- 
kind would be made in feed grains 
from CCC stocks. The additional feed 
grains placed upon the market would 
tend to offset the reduction taken by 
other feed grain producers. 

6. A substantial increase in num- 
ber of government employees to ad- 
minister this type of program would 
be required. 

7. The posture of the U.S. govern- 
ment in terms of international re- 
lations would be seriously embar- 
rassed. Not only would there be a de- 
cline in exports but every item mov- 
ing in export channels would require 
a high export subsidy. This would 
leave the impression to the rest of 
the world that we would be using 
high export subsidies and sharply 





curtailed imports as a way of life. 
This would cause serious difficulties 
in our;current strenuous efforts for 
trade liberalization. 

8. The requirement that no pro- 
vision of the proposed program will 
result in government acquisition or 
storage would prevent the establish- 
ment of a non-recourse loan program 
and will prohibit a purchase program 
as now in effect. The type of pro- 
gram that would be put in effect 
would involve some type of compen- 
satory payments to assure cooper- 
ating producers of not less than the 
desired price. Such compensatory 
payments are contrary to the rec- 
ommendations made by the Presi- 
dent in his February 9, 1960, farm 
program message to the Congress. 

We are in favor of reasonable 
price supports with provisions for 
loans and purchases. Orderly mar- 
keting should be a fundamental facet 
of the price support program. 


TITLE WI—DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROTEIN FOOD 

We do not believe that it is desir- 
able for the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare to increase the 
amount of dairy, poultry and meat 
products distributed to the needy, to 
institutions, and through the School 
Lunch Program with an annual ap- 
propriation. Fundamentally this pro- 
posal would first utilize the powers 
of government to make it more diffi- 
cult for people of lower incomes to 
purchase these highly desirable foods. 
Having accomplished this the govern- 
ment would then provide these foods 
at no cost to the recipients. How- 
ever, the amount donated would be 
much less than the reduced consump- 
tion of the same groups resulting 
from the sharply restrictive produc- 
tion control program. In addition, we 
believe that operations of welfare as- 
sistance programs are a local respon- 
sibility. 
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uct Meal, be deleted. 

The Executive Committee moves 
that Definitions T-2 and T-3 be com- 
bined as recommended by the Investi- 
gator and read as follows: 

“Poultry By-Product Meal con- 
sists of the ground, dry-rendered 
or wet-rendered clean parts of the 
carcass of slaughtered poultry, such 
as heads, feet, undeveloped eggs 
and intestines, exclusive of feath- 
ers, except in such trace amounts 
as might occur unavoidably in good 
factory practice. It shall contain 
not more than 16 percent ash and 
not more than 4 percent acid-in- 
soluble ash.” 

The Executive Committee further 
moves that Definition T-1, Digester 
Tankage or Feeding Tankage, be de- 
leted and that the words “hide trim- 
mings” be included as an editorial 
change in Definition 14 as an addi- 
tional item in the list of excluded ma- 
terials. 

The Executive Committee moves 
that the note under Definition 13 be 
dropped which reads, “The designa- 
tion ‘Meat Scrap’ or ‘Meat and Bone 
Scrap’ must not be used in connec- 
tion with food for dogs and fur-bear- 
ing animals.” 

The Executive Committee com- 
mends the work of the Investigator 
for linseed and flax products in his 
proposal to combine Definitions 110, 
111 and 112. We suggest, however, 
that he consider dropping the word 
“oil” from the proposed definition as 
recommended by the Terminology 
Committee and report to the Octo- 
ber meeting. 

The Executive Committee moves 
that the ingredient calcium sulfate 
dihydrate be added as an additional 
Officially-recognized mineral ingredi- 
ent in Definition 152. 

The Executive Committee moves 
the adoption as tentative of the fol- 
lowing definition: 

“Lignin Extract is the complete 
soluble extract obtained in the sul- 








USE OF SMALL EGGS 
FOR BROILERS CITED 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — Extensive 
use of “small eggs” for broiler chick 
hatching is responsible in consider- 
able measure for a marked increase 
recently in broiler egg settings and 
broiler chick placements, according 
to a special report in the Georgia 
Poultry Times. 

Egg settings and chick placements 
have been ahead of record levels of 
a year earlier, bringing warnings of 
another serious over-production pe- 
riod for broilers. And, said the Times, 
the movement of small eggs into 
commercial hatching operations is be- 
lieved by many to be responsible for 
the increases. Some operators are 
said to be selling the small eggs, 
considered too small for use in their 
own operations, to other hatchery- 
men. 

The report went on to cite a num- 
ber of indications of poorer perform- 
ance and higher costs with chicks 
from small eggs. 

Noted, too, were American Farm 
Bureau Federation and other efforts 
to discourage setting of under-sized 
eggs. The federation said it would 
like to see the National Poultry Im- 
provement Plans Conference adopt a 
regulation specifying a minimum 
broiler hatching egg size of 22 oz. 
per dozen. 





fite digestion of wood in the pro- 
duction of wood pulp for paper or 
cellulose manufacture from which 
part or all of the moisture has been 
removed. The percentage of the to- 
tal solids shall be declared.” 

The Executive Committee moves 
that the following changes recom- 
mended by the Vitamin Investigator 
be adopted: 

1. Tentative definition marked F-26 
on page 57 be made official. 

2. That the following be added to 
Definition 211, page 58: 

Thiamine Mononitrate—Crystal- 
line Mononitrate of Thiamine rela- 
tively free of impuritites. 

The committee suggests study of 
Definition 211 and Definition 246 with 
the idea of possible re-grouping of 
the terms listed under more appro- 
priate headings. 

The Executive Committee moves 
the adoption of the recommendations 
of the Screenings Investigator as fol- 
lows: 

On page 54, the second para- 
graph from the top of the page, the 
second sentence, be deleted, which 
reads: “When used in mixed feeds 
the portion of the description ap- 
pearing in parenthesis in these defi- 
nitions need not appear in the list 
of ingredients.” 

The third sentence under Defini- 
tion 183 be deleted, which reads: 
“It shall be labeled ‘grain screen- 
ings (from wheat, corn, oats, 
etc.)’.” 

In Definition 184, the second sen- 
tence should be deleted which 
reads: “It shall be labeled ‘mixed 
screenings (grains, seeds, hulls, 
chaff)’.” 

The Executive Committee also 
moves that the following resolution 
be published in the next issue of the 
annual publication: 

“Resolved that this Association 
go on record as opposing the use 
of brand or trade names in guar- 
antees or ingredient listing on the 
required label for a feed.” 

The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was adopted. In addition to 
the above, the Association agreed to 
use the term “Enzyme Factor Sup- 
plement” to designate enzyme bear- 
ing products in ingredient lists of 
mixed feeds where such have been 
added. In this connection, the Asso- 
ciation called attention to Resolution 
17, on page 22 of the annual publi- 
cation, particularly that portion hav- 
ing to do with “. . . well supported 
by scientific evidence.” 





Oilseed Meal Futures 


Higher at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Generally 
higher prices marked oilseed meal 
futures trading on the Memphis 
Board of Trade during the past week. 

Cottonseed oi] meal showed a good 
rise. The nearby May price advanced 
$4 ton from a week earlier. This was 
influenced by better cash business 
part of the period, according to deal- 
ers. It was not so much a case of 
mixed feed demand, which reportedly 
continued slow, but buyers had used 
up their supplies after purchasing 
hand-to-mouth for some time. An- 
other factor, a pit observer said, was 
that supplies of cottonseed oil meal 
in the Memphis area are light. 

Meanwhile, soybean oil meal prices 
were irregular. The gains were big- 
ger than the losses. The cash demand 
for this commodity was fair during 
the week. 

Memphis basis soybean oil -meal 
closed May 17 unchanged compared 
with May 10. Unrestricted soybean 
oil meal was 10¢ lower to $1.50 ton 
higher. Bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal was $1@4 higher. 

Trading volume for the period 
amounted to 2,100 tons of unre- 
stricted soybean oil meal and 1,100 
tons of bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal. 


-_ 


Georgia Poultry Group 
Names New Director 


ATLANTA, GA.—Abit Massey, di- 
rector of the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is resigning his 
job to accept the position of execu- 
tive director of the Georgia Poultry 
Federation. He will succeed Al Gib- 
son, who has been named manager of 
the Statesboro-Bulloch County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Massey will continue with the 
Department of Commerce until his 
replacement is found. He was named 
to the commerce post by Gov. Ernest 
Vandiver in January, 1959. Before 
taking the state post he was solicitor 
of the civil and criminal court of De- 
Kalb County, and is a former presi- 
dent of the Georgia Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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chairman from 1937 to 1942. He was 
chairman of the Soy Food Research 
Council from 1943 to 1947 and chair- 
man of that group’s research from 
1950-52. He is author of many sci- 
entific and popular articles as well as 
product bulletins on edible soy flour, 
soybean oil meal and other oilseed 
products. He also has written numer- 
ous articles pertaining to foods and 
nutrition of man and animals. 

Dr. Hayward has served many agri- 
cultural product organizations such 
as the Alfalfa Research Council, 
American Dehydrators Assn., Nutri- 
tion Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Linseed 
Oil Meal Research Committtee of the 
National Flaxseed Processors Assn. 
He was awarded an honorary life 
membership in the American Soybean 
Assn. in 1951. 

He and his associates at ADM are 
credited with developing procedures 
for controlled processing of soybean 
oil meal and soy flour for maximum 
protein efficiency and optimum func- 
tional properties. In his investigations 
from 1932-1937, he disclosed the need 
for proper processing of soybean oil 
meal so it has top nutritional value 
for livestock and poultry feeds. 

Mr. Roach said one of Dr. Hay- 
ward’s chief responsibilities will be 
to disseminate knowledge on im- 
proved nutrition. He will meet with 
key persons throughout the world to 
point out the exceptional values of 
soybean oil, soy flour and soy meal 
in human and animal diets. He has 
traveled extensively in Latia Amer- 
ica and Europe during the past five 
years. 
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Considering the present hog mar- 
ket of $17 or better, mill sales de- 
partments don’t think they are get- 
ting as much hog supplement busi- 
ness as they should be. But, as in the 
past, the best explanation that comes 
up is that farmers are feeding exces- 
sive amounts of wet corn. Still, hog 
feeds continue to be the mainstay of 
mill operations. 


Central States 


The formula feed situation in the 
Central States area showed little net 
change again this week. As a matter 
of fact, there has been a great deal 
of similarity of pattern since the very 
first week in April. It seems to be 
somewhat of a “status-quo” proposi- 
tion with the rank and file of the 
mixers reporting that business on the 
‘ le is just about normal or pos- 

By a little below it. There was no 

“noticeable pickup in the demand for 
any of the various classes of commer- 
cial mixed feeds. The pre ‘ent pseudo- 
satisfactory demand is applicable to 
animal and poultry feeds alike. 

Backlogs, while in no sense heavy, 
have been maintained at levels that 
just about keep plants running on an 
even keel of 40 hours per week, and 
there is no evidence of any immedi- 
ate betterment. They are being 
maintained at and around a 2-3 day 
production level. 


Ohio Valley 


Light welcome showers throughout 
the valley area this week brought 
some measure of relief from the seri- 
ous drouth conditions that had ham- 
pered farm activities earlier in May 
While light showers made it possible 
to resume plowing and planting ac- 
tivities on most farms, the rainfall 
is still some five inches less than that 
recorded last year, and the summer 
drouth threat remains. 

The rainfall this week, combined 
with temperatures in the 80's, has 
brought about rapid improvement in 
the growth of field grasses, although 
the earlier failure of seed germina- 
tion is leaving most valley pastures 
far from the lush conditions that usu- 
ally are evident during the spring 
season. 

However, the outlook now is im- 
proved for bigger harvests of wheat, 
soybeans, corn and other crops to be 
harvested during later months. 

The more cheerful outlook this 
week was emphasized by reports of 
feed manufacturers that business is 
now showing mild signs of reversing 
the depressed sales situation of past 
months, with increasing interest be- 
ing shown by farmers in purchases 
of turkey and broiler feeds. 
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carotene and vitamin A content in 
animal feeds as well during storage 
and also during the digestion and 
metabolism of the feeds. 

“The vitamin A requirement is be- 
coming increasingly important in ani- 
mal nutrition under present ac- 
celerated feeding programs, thus in- 
creasing the need for an effective 
biological antioxidant to stabilize 
this essential nutrient,” Monsanto 
said. “The company invented ethoxy- 
quin for this purpose and is its exclu- 
sive manufacturer and marketer un- 
der the trade mark Santoquin.” 

The petition filed last week pro- 
poses issuance of a regulation to es- 
tablish a tolerance of 150 parts per 
million (0.015%) of ethoxyquin as an 
antioxidant for addition to animal 
feeds, when used to protect the nutri- 
ent content of these feeds from oxida- 
tive deterioration. 

Along with use in poultry feeds, 
FDA previously has cleared use of 
the antioxidant in forage crops. 
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chickens; it specifies that the quan- 
tity of chlortetracycline in the fin- 
ished feed is to be not less than 110 
parts per million and not more than 
220 parts per million; the antibiotic 
under this regulation is intended for 
use only in chicken feed that con- 
tains 0.4% to 0.55% dietary calcium 
or which contains 0.8% dietary cal- 
cium. 

Labeling is to state that the medi- 
cated feed shall not be used for laying 
hens. If the feed contains 0.4 to 0.55% 
calcium, the label is to state that the 
feed is “not to be fed continuously 
for more than five days.” If it con- 
tains 0.8% calcium, the label must 
state, “Not to be fed continuously 
for more than eight weeks.” 

The regulation also specifies toler- 
ances for residues of chlortetracy- 
cline as follows: 4 parts per million 
in uncooked kidneys; 1 part per mil- 
lion in uncooked muscle, liver, fat 
and skin. These are in addition to 
residues permitted on chicken treat- 
ed with chlortetracycline for preser- 
vation. 

The antibiotic regulation amend- 
ment adds this sentence to the regu- 
lations: “If it is intended for use sole- 
ly in the treatment of the diseases of 
chickens described herein, it contains, 





per ton of feed, not less than 100 | 


grams and not more than 200 grams 
of chlortetracycline and it contains 
not less than 0.4% and not more than 
0.8% of dietary calcium, then repre- 
sentations may be made in its label- 
ing to the effect that the reduced 
amount of calcium aids in increasing 
the concentrations of the antibiotic 
in the blood of treated birds.” 


Prater Pulverizer 
Contest Being Judged 


CHICAGO—Final returns from the 
“good grinding and mixing equipment 
does make a difference” contest spon- 
sored by Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago, are now being analyzed by three 
industry leaders. 

The judges are W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Inc.; C. N. Hult- 
berg, president of the Grain Process- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Assn., 
and E. H. Roesler, publisher, Editorial 
Service Co. (Feed Bag). 

The Prater contest winners of 
seven grand awards will be named 
about June 10; the contest closed 
May 10. The awards include a 75 h.p. 
Blue Streak “Granular Grind” mill; 
a two-ton twin-spiral mixer; a drag 
feeder; Prater truck hoist; 15-ft. ver- 
tical screw lift; a weigh buggy, and 
a Prater magnet. 





Named Assistant to 


President of Dannen 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—John Cowan, 
formerly deputy director for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at Kansas City, 
has been named assistant to the pres- 
ident of Dannen 
Mills, Ine., St. 
Joseph. The ap- 
pointment was an- 
nounced by 
Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, president. 

Mr. Cowan has 
for the past year 
been grain coor- 
dinator for the 
Dannen firm, per- 
forming liaison 
work between the 
grain department, warehousing divi- 
sion and various government agen- 
cies. 

A new activity for Mr. Cowan will 
be the issuance of a bi-monthly crop 
report covering Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska and western 
Iowa. Fifty agricultural experts from 
those states will supply information 
for the publication. The bulletin will 
be called “Dannen Covers The Mid- 
lands.” 

Mr. Cowan was a wheat farmer in 
Kansas and was with CCC for 20 
years. 


John Cowan 
































STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN ‘SOME ‘AREAS 








No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 





No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


_HONEGGERS’ 


HONEGGERS & CO EED & FARM BUILDING Divis , FAIRBURY, 
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